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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
By AMELIA E. BARR, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JAN VEDDER’s WIFE,” ‘‘ THE Bow OF ORANGE RIBBON,” ‘‘ IN SPITE OF HIMSELF,” ETC. 
? > > 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE FALL OF THE ALAMO. 


‘*The combat deepens. On ye brave! 
Who rush to glory or the grave.” 
‘To all the sensual world proclaim— 
One crowded hour of glorious life, 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
‘*Gashed with honourable scars, 
Low in Glory’s lap they lie ; 
Though they fell, they fell like stars, 
Streaming splendour through the sky.” 


Mexican army, though it had been hourly 


| ladies ! 


come into San Antonio, and always before I 
have been able to make a little pleasure to 
myself out of the event. For the Mexicans 
are not bloodthirsty, though they are very 
warlike. When Bravo was here, what balls, 
what bull fights, what visiting among the 
Indeed, there was so much to tell, 


| the tertulia was as necessary as the dinner. 


To be sure, the Mexicans are not bar- 


| barians, they made a war that had some 
HE passing by of Santa Anna and the | 


| savages ; 


expected for nearly three days, was an event | 


which threw the Senora and her daughters 
into various conditions of mental excitement. 
They descended from the roof to the Senora’s 
room, where they could move about and 
converse with more freedom, for the poor 
lady was quite unable to control her speech 
and actions, and was also much irritated 


thought it was want of sympathy. 


blessed calmness ?”’ she asked angrily. ‘But 
it is the way of the Americans, no doubt, 
sensible ! 


Sensible! sensible! 


| their own cruel thoughts. 


refinement. But the Americans! they are 
with them it is fight, fight, 
fight ; and if we try to be agreeable, as we 
were to that outrageous Sam Houston, they 
say, ‘thank you, madame,’ and go on thinking 
I wonder the 
gentle God permits that such men live.” 
‘‘Dear mother, refinement in war is not 


| possible; nothing can make it otherwise 


| than brutal and bloody.” 
by Antonia’s more composed manner—she | 


‘Antonia, allow that I, who am your 


|mother, should know what I have simply 
“How can you take things with such a | 


seen with my eyes. Salcedo, Bravo, Mar- 


| tinez, Urrea, are they not great soldiers ? 
| Very well then, I say they brought some 
who must have everything for prudence. | 


that is tlie | 


tune they are for ever playing, and you | 


dance to it like a miracle.” 


‘My dear mother, can we do any good by | 


exclaiming and weeping ?’’ 

“ Holy Virgin! perhaps not, but to 
have a little human nature is more agreeable 
to those who are yet on the earth side of 
purgatory.” 

“Mi madre,” said Isabel, ‘‘ Antonia is 
our good angel; she thinks for us, and 
plans for us, and even now has everything 
ready for us to move at a moment’s notice ; 
our good angels have to be sensible and 
prudent, madre.”’ 

“To move at a moment’s notice! Virgin 
of Guadalupe! where shall we go to? 
Could my blessed father and mother see me 
in this prison, this very vault, I assure you 
they would be unhappy even among the 
angels.”’ 

“‘Mother, there are hundreds of women 
to-day in Texas who would think this house 
a palace of comfort and safety.” 

“Saints and angels! is that my fault? 
Does it make my condition more endurable ? 


Ah, my children, I have seen great armies | 


XVITI—36 





pleasure with their armies, and you will see 
that Santa Anna will do the same. If we 
were only in our own home! It must have 
been the devil who made us leave it.’’ 

‘“« How truly splendid the officers looked, 
mi madre; I dare say Senora Valdez will 
entertain them.”’ 

‘“‘That is certain; and as for Dorette 
Valdez—the coquette—it will certainly be a 


| great happiness for her.” 


Isabel sighed, and the Senora felt a kind 
of satisfaction in the sigh; it was unen- 
durable to be alone in her regrets and her 
longings. 

“Yes,” she continued, “every night 
Senora Trespalacios will give a tertulia, and 
the officers will have military balls—the brave 
young men—they will be so gay, so charming, 
so devoted; and in a few hours, perhaps, 
they will go into the other world by the road 
of the battle-field. Ah, how pitiful, how 
interesting ; cannot you imagine it?” 

Isabel sighed again, but the sigh was for 
the gay, the charming Luis Alveda; and 
when she thought of him she forgot in a 
moment to envy Dorette Valdez, or the 
Senoritas of the noble house of Trespalacios. 
And some sudden swift touch of sympathy, 
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strong as it was occult, made the Senora at 
the same moment remember her husband and 
her sons; a real sorrow and a real anxiety 
drove out all smaller annoyances. Then both 
her daughters wept with her. They recalled 
all the sweetness and love of their past life, 
they reminded each other of deeds of kind- 
ness and loving care, they wept together 
until their community of grief had brought 
to each heart the solemn strength of a divine 
hope and reliance. 

‘** My children, I will go now and pray,” 
said the sorrowful wife and mother; “ at 
the foot of the cross I will wait for the hour 
of deliverance,’ and casting herself on her 
knees, with her crucifix in her hand, she 
appeared in a moment to have forgotten 
everything but her anguish and her sins, and 
the Lamb of God, upon whom, with childlike 
faith, she was endeavouring to cast them. 
Her tears dropped upon the ivory image of 
the Crucified, and sympathetic tears sprang 
into Antonia’s and Isabel’s eyes as they 
listened to her imploration. 

That night, when all was dark and still, 
Ortiz returned with the waggon. In the 
morning Antonia went to speak tohim. He 
looked worn out and sorrowful, and she 
feared to ask him for news. ‘‘ There is food 
in the house, and I have made you choco- 
late,’’ she said, as she pitifully scanned the 
man’s exhausted condition. 

‘‘ The Senorita is kind as the angels; I 
will eat and drink at her order; I am in- 
deed faint and hungry.” 

She brought him to the table, and when he 
refused to sit in her presence, she said frankly : 
** Captain Ortiz, you are our friend and not 
our servant ; rest and refresh yourself.” 

He bent upon one knee and kissed the 
hand she offered, and without further re- 
monstrance obeyed her desire. Isabel came 
in shortly, and with the tact of true kindness 
she made no remark, but simply took the 
chair beside Ortiz, and said in her usual voice 
and manner—‘‘ Good morning, captain ; we 
are glad to see you. Did you meet my 
brother Thomas again ? ”’ 

“Senorita, God be with you! I have not 
seen him ; I was at Goliad.” 

“Then you would see our brother Juan ?”’ 

“Si. The Sefior Juan is in good health 
He sent by my willing 


and great happiness. 
hands a letter.” 

“‘ Perhaps also you saw his friend, Sefior 
Grant?” 

“From him, also, I received a letter; 
rise your gracious care, Senorita, I deliver 

em.” 








“‘T thank you for your kindness, captain. 
Tell us now of the fortress—are the troops 
in goods spirits ?”’ 

*‘ Allow me to fear they are in too good 
assurance of success. The most of the men 
are very young. They have not yet met our 
Lady of Sorrows. They have promised to 
themselves the independence of Texas. They 
will also conquer Mexico. There are king- 
doms in the moon for them. I envy such 
exaltations—and regret them. Grace of God, 
Senorita! my heart ached to see the crowds 
of bright young faces. With a Napoleon, 
with a Washington to lead them, they would 
do miracles.”’ 

“What say you to Houston ?”’ 

‘“‘T know him not. At Goliad they are all 
Houstons. They believe each man in him- 
self—on the contrary, I wish that each man 
looked to the same leader.” 

“Do you know that Santa Anna is in San 
Antonio ?”’ 

‘“‘T felt it, though I had no certain news ; 
I came far around, and hid myself from all 
passers by for the sake of the waggon and 
the horses. I have the happiness to say they 
are safe ; the waggon is within the enclosure, 
the horses are on the prairie; they have 
been well trained and will come to my call. 
As for me, I will now go into the city, for 
there will be much to see and to hear that 
may be important to us. Senoritas, for all 
your desires, I am at your service.” 

When Ortiz was gone, Isabel had a little 
fret of disappointment; Luis might have 
found some messenger to bring her a word 
of his love and life. What was love worth 
that did not annihilate impossibilities; 
however, it consoled her a little to carry 
Jack’s letter to his mother. The Senora 
had taken her morning chocolate and fallen 
asleep; when Isabel awakened her she 
opened her eyes with a sigh and a look of 
hopeless misery; these pallid depressions 
attacked her most cruelly in the morning, 
when the room, shabby and unfamiliar, gave 
both her memory and her anticipation a 
shock, 

But the sight of the letter flushed her face 
with expectation. She took it with smiles, 
she covered it with kisses. When she 
opened it, a curl from Jack’s head fell on to 
her lap; she pressed it to her heart, and 
then rose and laid it at the feet of her 
Madonna. ‘‘ She must share my joy,” she 
said with a pathetic childishness, ‘‘ she will 
understand it.’’ Then, with her arm around 
Isabel, and the girl’s head on her shoulder, 
they read together Jack’s loving words :— 
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‘“* Mi madre, Mi madre.—You have 
Juan’s heart in your heart. Believe me, 
that in all this trouble I sorrow only for 
you. When victory is won I shall fly 
to you. Other young men have other 
loves, I have only you, sweet mother. 
There is always the cry in my heart for 
the kiss I missed when I left you. If I 
could hold your hand to-night, if I could 
hear your voice, if I could lay my head 
on your breast, I would say that the Holy 
One had given me the best blessing He 
had in heaven. Send to me a letter, 
madre, a letter full of love and kisses. 
Forgive Juan! Think of this only—he is 
my boy! If I live it is for you, who are 
the loveliest and dearest of mothers; if 
I die, I shall die with your name on my 
lips. I embrace you with my soul, [ 
kiss your hands, and remember how often 
they have clasped mine; [ kiss your 
eyes, your cheeks, your dear lips. Mi 
madre, remember me; in your prayers, 
remember Juan !”’ 

With what tears and sobs was this 
loving letter read by all the women, and 
the Senora finally laid it where she had 





* Her tears dropped upon the ivory image otf 
the Crucified.” 


laid the precious curl that had come with it. | formed a new topic of conversation, until 
She wanted ‘The Woman Blessed among | Ortiz returned in the evening. His disguise 
Women ”’ to share the mother joy and the | had enabled him to linger about the Plaza 
mother anguish in her heart. Besides, she | and monte tables, and to hear and observe 
was a little nervous about Jack’s memento of | all that was going on. 

himself. Her superstitious lore taught her| ‘The city is enjoying itself and making 
that severed hair is a token of severed love. | money,” he said, in reply to a question from 
She wished he had not sent it, and yet she | the Senora; “certainly the San Antonians 








could not bear to have it out of her sight. 

‘‘Gracias a Dios!”’ she kept ejaculating, | 
** T have one child that loves me, and me only. | 
I shall forgive Juan everything ; I shall not | 
forgive Thomas many things. But Juan ! 
Oh, it is impossible not to love him entirely ; 
there is no one like him in the world. If 
the good God will only give him back to me, 
I will say a prayer of thanks every day of | 
my life long. Oh, Juan! Juan! my boy! | 
my dear one!” 

Thus she talked to herself and her | 
daughters continually. She wrote a letter | 
full of motherly affection and loving in- | 


| approve of liberty; but what would you? 
In Rome one does not quarrel with the 
Pope, in San Antonio one must approve of 
despotism when Santa Anna parades him- 
self there.”’ 

‘* Has he made any preparations for attack- 
ing the Alamo? Will the Americans resist 
him ?” 

‘‘ Senorita Antonia, he is erecting a 
battery on the river bank, 300 yards from 
the Alamo. This morning, ere the ground 
was touched, he reviewed his men in the 
Plaza. He stood on an elevation at the 
church door, surrounded by his officers and 


coherencies, and if Jack had ever received | the priests, and unfurled the Mexican flag.” 


it he would doubtless have understood and 

kissed every word, and worn the white 

messenger close to his heart; but between | 
writing letters and sending them there were 

in those days intervals full of impossibilities. 

Love then had to be taken on trust, rarely | 
indeed could it send assurances of fidelity 

and affection. 

Jack’s letter brightened the day, and 


‘That was about eleven o’clock, captain?” 

‘« Si, Senorita, you are precisely exact.” 

“T heard at that hour a dull roar of 
human voices, a roar like nothing on earth, 
but the distant roar of the ocean.” 

‘To be sure, it was the shouting of the 
people. When all was still Fray Ignatius 


blessed the flag, and sprinkled over it holy 
Then Santa Anna raised it to his 


water. 
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lips and kissed it. Holy Maria! another 
shout. Then he crossed his sword upon the 
flag and cried out—‘ Soldados ! you are here 
to defend this banner, which is the emblem 
of your holy faith and of your native land, 
against heretics, infidels, and ungrateful 
traitors. Do youswear todo it?’ And the 
whole army answered, ‘Si! Si! juramos’ 
(yes, we swear). Again he kissed the flag 
and laid his sword across it, and to be sure, 
then another shout. It was a very clever 
thing, I assure you, Senora, and it sent 
every soldier to the battery with a great 
heart.” 

The Senora’s easily touched feelings were 
all on fire at the description. ‘I wish I 
could have seen the blessing of the banner,” 
she said; ‘it is a ceremony to fill the soul; 
I have always wept at it. Mark, Antonia, 
this confirms what I have assured you of— 
the Mexicans make war with a religious 
feeling and a true refinement. And pray, 
Captain Ortiz, how will the Americans 
oppose these magnificent soldiers, full of 
piety and patriotism 2 =. 

“‘They have the Alamo, Be 183 men 
in it.” 

** And 4,000 men against them ?”’ 

“+ Si. May the Virgin de Los Remedios * be 
their help! An urgent appeal for assistance 
was sent to Fanning at Goliad, Seior 
Navarro took it on a horse fleet as the wind. 
You will see that on the third day he will 
be smoking in his balcony in the way which 
is usual to him.” 

‘* Will Fanning answer the appeal ?”’ 

“If the answer be permitted him; 
Urrea may prevent ; also other things.” 

Santa Anna entered San Antonio on 
Tuesday, the 23rd of February, 1836, and 
by the 27th the siege had become a very 
close one. Entrenched encampments en- 
circled the doomed men in the Alamo, and 
from dawn to sunset the bombardment went 
on. The tumult of the fight—the hurrying 
in and out of the city—the clashing of 
church bells between the booming of cannon 
—these things the Senora and her daughters 
could hear and see, but all else was for 
twelve days mere surmise; but only one 
surmise was possible, when it was known 
that the little band of defiant heroes were 
fighting twenty times their own number— 
that no help could come to them, that the 
Mexicans were cutting off their water, and 
that their provisions were getting very low. 
The face of Ortiz grew constantly more 
gloomy, and yet there was something of 


but 





*The Virgin appealed to in military straits, 





triumph in his tone as he told the miserably 
anxious women with what desperate valour 
the Americans were fighting, and how 
fatally every one of their shots told. 

On Saturday night, the 5th of March, he 
called Antonia aside, and said: ‘‘ My Seno- 


rita, you have a great heart, and so I speak 
to you. The end is close. To-day the 


Mexicans succeeded in getting a large cannon 
within gun-shot of the Alamo, just where it 
is weakest. Seior Captain Crockett has 
stood on the roof all day, and as the gunners 
have advanced to fire it, he has shot them 
down. A group of Americans were around 
him, they loaded rifles and passed them to 
him as quickly as he could fire them. Santa 
Anna was in a fury past believing, he 
swore then, ‘ by every saint in heaven or hell,’ 
to enter the Alamo to-morrow. Seior 
Navarro says he is raging like a tiger, and 
that none of his officers dare approach him. 
The Sefor bade me tell you that to-morrow 
night he will be here to escort you to Gon- 
zales. For no American will his fury spare, 
he knows neither sex nor age in his passions ; 
and when the Alamo falls, the soldiers will 
spread themselves around for plunder or 
shelter, and this empty house is sure to 
attract them. The Senorita sees with her 


own intelligence how things must take 
place.” 
“‘T understand, captain; will you go 


with us ?”’ 

‘T will have the Jersey waggon ready at 
midnight ; I know the horses; before sun- 
up we shall have made many miles.” 

That night, as Antonia and her sister sat 
in the dark together, Antonia said, ‘‘ Isabel, 
to-morrow the Alamo will fall, there is no 
hope for the poor brave souls there; then 
Santa Anna will kill every American.” 

‘Oh, dear, Antonia, what is to become of 
us! We shall have no home, nothing to eat, 
nowhere to sleep. I think we shall die. 
Also, there is mi madre ; how I do pity her!” 

‘She is to be your care, Isabel; I shall 
rely on you to comfort and manage her ; I 
will attend to all else. We are going to our 
father, and Thomas—and Luis.” 

‘“« Yes, and after all I am very tired of this 
dreadful life ; it is a kind of convent ; one is 
buried alive here, and still not safe. Do you 
really imagine that Luis is with my father 
and Thomas?” 

‘“‘T feel sure of it.’’ 

‘‘What a great enjoyment it will be for 
me to see him again!” 

‘«« And how delighted he will be ; and as it 
is necessary that we go, Isabel, we must 
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madre to feel this.” 

“I can do that with a few words, and 
tears, and kisses. Mi madre is like one’s 
good angel, very easy to persuade.”’ 

«And now we must try and sleep, 
Queridita.”’ 

‘Are you sure there is no danger 
to-night, Antonia ?”’ 

“Not to-night. Say your prayers 
and sleep in God’s presence. There 
is yet nothing to fear. Ortiz and 
Lopez Navarro are watching every 
movement.” 

But at three o’clock in the 
morning the quiet of the night 
was broken by sharp bugle calls. 
The stars were yet in the sky, and 
all was so still that they thrilled the 
air like something unearthly. Antonia 
started up and ran to the roof. Bugle 
was answering bugle, and their tones 
were imperative and cruel, as if they 
were blown by evil spirits. It was im- 
possible to avoid the feeling that the call 
was a predestined summons, full of the notes 
of calamity. She was weighed down by 


neither experience nor years had taught her 
that predestined ills are never lost. 

The unseen moving multitudes troubled 
the atmosphere between them. In wild, 


playing the infamous Dequelo, whose notes of 
blood and fire commingled, shrieked in every 
ear—‘‘ No Quarter! No Quarter!” A pro- 
longed shout, the booming of cannon, an 


of crash and conflict, answered the merciless, 
frenzied notes, and drowned them in the 
shrieks and curses they called for. 

It was yet scarcely dawn. Her soul moved 
by influences so various and so awful became 
almost rebellious. 
such cruelties? did He know? would He 
allow a handful of men to be overpowered by 
numbers? Being omnipotent, would He not 
in some way at least make the fight equal ? 
The instinct of the Anglo-American nature 


this spirit. ‘It is so unjust,” she mur- 
mured; ‘surely the Lord of Hosts will 
prevent a fight which must be a massacre.”’ 





this sorrowful presentiment, because, as yet, | 


revolted at the unfairness of the struggle. | 
Even her ejaculations to Heaven were in | 


make the best of the necessity ; try and get mi 


} 


savage gusts, she heard the military bands | 






*‘The beautiful banks of the Cibolo.” 


Isabel was white with terror ; they wandered 
from window to window in the last extremity 
of anxiety. 

About seven o’olock they saw Ortiz pass 
the house. There were so many people on 
the road he could not find an opportunity to 
enter for some time. He had been in the 
city all night, he had watched the movement 
of the troops in the starlight. As he drank 


_a cup of chocolate, he said : 


awful murmurous tumult, a sense of horror, | 


| 


| 


‘““Why did God permit | 


| attacking 


As she went about the simple preparations | 


for their breakfast she wept continuously— 
tears of indignation and sorrow, tears coming 
from the strength of feeling rather than its 
weakness. The Senora could eat nothing, 











“It was just three o’clock, Senora, when 
the Matamoras battalion was moved forward ; 
General Cos supported it with 2,000 men.” 

‘* But General Cos was paroled by these 
same Americans who are now in the Alamo, 
and his life was spared on condition that he 
would not bear arms against them again.” 

“It is but one lie, one infamy more. 
When I left the city, about 4,000 men were 
the Alamo; the infantry in 
columns were driven up to the walls by the 
cavalry, which surrounded them.” 

‘‘The Americans ? Is there any hope for 
them ?”’ 

“‘The mercy of God remains, Senorita, 
that is all; the Alamo is not as the 
everlasting hills; what men have made, men 
can also destroy. Seiior Navarro is in the 
church, praying for the souls that are 
passing every moment.” 

“He ought to have been fighting. To help 
the living is better than to pray for the dead.”’ 
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‘‘ Permit me toassure you, Senorita Antonia, 
that no man has done more for the living. 
In time of war there must be many kinds of 
soldiers. Senor Navarro has given nearly 
all that he possesses for the hope of freedom, 
he has done secret service of incalculable 
value.” 

‘« Secret service! I prefer those who have 
the courage of their convictions, and who 
stand by them publicly.” 

‘This is to be considered, Senorita; the 
man who can be silent can also speak when 
the day for speaking arrives.” No one 
opposed this statement, it did not seem 
worth while to discuss opinions while the 
terrible facts of the position were appealing 
to every sense. , 

As the day went on the conflict evidently 
became closer and fiercer ; Ortiz went back 
to the city, and the three lonely women 
knelt upon the house-top, listening in terror 
to the tumult of the battle. About noon the 
firing ceased, and an awful silence—a silence 
that made the ears ache to be relieved of it— 
followed. 

“¢ All is over,’’ moaned Antonia, and she 
covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. Isabel had already exhausted tears. 
The Senora, with her crucifix in her hand, 
was praying for the poor unfortunate dying 
without prayer. 

During the afternoon, smoke and flame, 
and strange and sickening odours were 
blown northward of the city, and for some 
time it seemed probable that a great con- 
flagration would follow the battle. How 
they longed for some one to come, the 
utmost of their calamity would be better 
than the intolerable suspense. But hour 
after hour went past, and not even Ortiz 
arrived. They began to fear that both he 
and Navarro had been discovered in some 
disloyalty and slain, and Antonia was heart- 
sick when she considered the helplessness of 
their situation. 

Still, in accordance with Navarro’s in- 
structions, they dressed for the contemplated 
journey, and sat in the dark, anxiously 
listening for footsteps. About eleven o’clock 
Navarro and Ortiz came together. Ortiz 
went for the horses and Navarro sat down 
beside the Sefiora. She asked him in a low 
voice what had taken place, and he answered: 

‘‘ Everything dreadful, everything cruel, 
and monstrous, and inhuman ; among the 
angels in Heaven there is sorrow and anger 
this night.”” His voice had in it all the 


pathos of tears, but tears mingled with 
a burning indignation. 





‘* The Alamo has fallen ? ”’ 

‘‘ Senorita Antonia, I would give my soul 
to undo this day’s work ; it is a disgrace to 
Mexico, which centuries cannot wipe out.” 

‘« The Americans ? ”’ 

‘«‘ Are all—with the Merciful One.” 

‘* Not one saved ?”’ 

‘* Not one.” 

‘* Impossible ! ”’ 

“TI will tell you. It is right to tell the 
whole world such an infamy. If [had little 
children, I would take them on my knee and 
teach them the story. I heard it from the 
lips of one wet shod with their blood, dripping 
crimson from the battle—my own cousin, 


Xavier. He was with General Castrillon’s 
division. . They began their attack at four in 


the morning, and after two hours’ desperate 
fighting succeeded m reaching a courtyard 
of the Alamo. They found the windows and 
doors barricaded with bags of earth ; behind 
these the Americans fought hand to hand with 
despairing valour. Ramires, Siesma, and 
Batres led the columns, and Santa Anna 
gave the signals of battle from a battery aear 
the bridge. When the second charge was 
driven back, he became furious, he put 
himself in front of the men, and with shouts 
and oaths led them to the third charge. 
Xavier said he inspired them with his own 
frenzy. They reached the foot of the wall, 
and the ladders were placed in position ; the 
officers fell to the rear and foreed the men to 
ascend them ; as they reached the top, they 
were stabbed and the ladders overturned ; 
over, and over, and over again these attempts 
were made, until the garrison in the Alamo 
were exhausted with the struggle.” 

Navarro paused a few minutes, overpowered 
by his emotions. Noone spoke. He could 
see Antonia’s face white as a spirit’s in the 
dim light, and he knew that Isabel was weep- 
ing, and that the Senora had taken his hand. 

‘‘ At last, at the hour of ten, the outer 
wall was gained; then, room by room, was 
taken with slaughter incredible ; there were 
fourteen Americans in the hospital, they fired 
their-rifles and pistols from their pallets with 
such deadly aim that Milagres turned a 
cannon shotted with grape and canister upon 
them ; they were blown to pieces, but at the 
entrance of the door they left forty dead 
Mexicans.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! Senor, Sefior! tell me no more ; my 
heart cannot endure it.”’ 

*“* Mi madre,”’ answered Isabel, ‘‘ we must 
hear it all; without it, one cannot learn to 
hate Santa Anna sufficiently” —and her 
, small white teeth snapped savagely, as she 
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touched the hand of Lopez with an im- 
perative, ‘‘ proceed.”’ 

“‘ Colonel Bowie was helpless in bed ; two 
Mexican officers fired at him, and one ran 
forward to stab him ere he died; the dying 
man caught his murderer by the hair of his 
head, and plunged his knife into his heart ; 


they went to judgment at the same 
moment.”’ 
“IT am glad of it! glad ofit! The 


American would say to the Almighty— 
‘Thou gave me life, and thou gave me free- 
dom—tfreedom, that is the nobler gift of the 
two—this man robbed me of both’; and God 
is just, the Judge of the whole earth will do 
right.” 

‘* At noon, only six of the 188 were left 
alive; they were surrounded by Castrillon 
and his soldiers. Xavier says his general 
was penetrated with admiration for these 
heroes ; he spoke sympathisingly to Crockett, 
who stood in an angle of the fort, with his 
shattered rifle in his right hand and his 
massive knife, dripping with blood, in his 
left. His face was gashed, his white hair 
crimson with blood ; but a score of Mexicans, 


dead and dying, were around him; at his | 


side was Travis, but so exhausted that he 
was scarcely alive. 

‘‘Castrillon could not kill these heroes. 
He asked their lives of Santa Anna, who 
stood with a scowling, savage face in this 
last citadel of his foes. For answer, he 
turned to the men around him, and said with 
a malignant emphasis—‘ Fire!’ It was the 
last volley. Of the defenders of the Alamo 
not one is left.”’ 

A solemn silence followed, for a few 
minutes it was painful in its intensity ; 


Isabel broke it. She spoke in a whisper, but 
her voice was full of intense feeling: “I 
wish indeed the whole city had been burnt 
up; there was a fire this afternoon, I would 
be glad if it were burning yet.”’ 

‘‘May God pardon us all, Senorita! 
That was a fire which does not go out, it 
will burn for ages; I will explain myself. 
Santa Anna had the dead Americans put 
into ox-waggons and carried to an open 
field outside the city. There they were 
burnt to ashes—the glorious pile was still 
casting lurid flashes and shadows as I passed 
it.” 

‘7 will hear no more! I will hear no 
more!” eried the Senora, ‘“‘and I will go 
away from here. Ah! Sefior, why do you 
not make haste, in a few hours we shall 
have daylight again; I am in terror. 
Where is Ortiz? ”’ 

‘“The horses are not caught in five 
minutes, Senora; but listen, there is the 
roll of the waggon on the flagged court, all 
then is ready. Senora, show now that you 
are of a noble house, and in this hour of 
adversity be brave as the Flores have always 
been.” 

She was pleased by the entreaty, and took 
his arm with a composure which, though 
assumed, was a sort of strength ; she entered 
the waggon with her daughters and uttered 
no word ofcomplaint. Then Navarro locked 
the gate, and took his seat beside Ortiz. 
The prairie turf deadened the beat of their 
horses’ hoofs, they went at a flying pace, 
and when the first pallid light of morning 
touched the east they had left San Antonio 
far behind, and were nearing the beautiful 


| banks of the Cibolo. 





SETTING DAY. 


| ! what a glowing canopy of light 

Surrounds the glorious orb of setting day, 

Clouds piled on clouds, which catch the level ray, 
And with one blaze of splendour greet the sight— 
Purple and azure—till the tardy night 

Holds for a season back its coming sway. 

Here, like a golden sea, which far away 
Stretches in beauty—there, surpassing bright, 
Like mountain peaks enclothed in virgin snow. 

So on the death-couch of the dying saint, 

While earthly scenes are growing dim and faint, 
A brighter radiance all around doth glow ; 

And Death’s dark portals loose their gloomy/frown, 
Illumined by the ray from heaven sent down. 
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GOD’S SYMPATHY WITH MAN. 


Luke xv. 7. 


By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


HIS must have been a hard saying for 
the Pharisees, who trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous and despised 
others ; for how could God love anyone as 
He loved them? It is still a hard saying 
for those who assume to be “ saints,’’ or 
“the elect.”” It shocks their sense of 
justice; it throws a dark wavering shadow 
on the equity of God. And, worst of all, 


if they be orthodox saints, it involves a| 


frightful heresy : for what man is there that 
sinneth not? and how should any man be 
so righteous as to ‘‘ need no repentance ” ? 
But even saints, however orthodox, have 
their claims upon us, as well as sinners; and 
we ought not to press this saying of our 
Lord’s too far—we ought not to insist on 
taking it in a hard literal sense simply that 
we may offend and perplex them. Even to 
the elder brother—the saint, the pharisee, 
of the parable—the Father is represented as 
saying, ‘“‘ Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine,” although he, more 
than most, trusted in himself, and despised 
all who were unlike himself. Much more, 
then, ought we gladly to admit that our 
Lord uses these words in a large popular 
sense; and that what He meant by “ just 
persons who needed no repentance” was, 
not men so pure that they no longer had 
any sins to confess, but men who no longer 
needed to pass through that radical change 
and convulsion of spirit by which open 
and flagrant sinners are first brought back 
to God. Nay, remembering when, and to 
whom, He spoke, we ought perhaps to go 
further, and admit that the two classes He 
had in view were, on the one hand, those 
who had honourably trodden the highway 
of the Mosaic law, walking in its ordinance 
and commandments blameless, keeping them 
from their youth up; and, on the other 
hand, those who had openly abandoned 
that way of holiness, wandering down into 
a far country where they had suffered many 
strange things at the hands of their sins, 
and who could only be recovered to righteous- 
ness by a desperate and convulsive effort. 
Thus much we may, we ought to and do, 
cheerfully concede for the comfort of “ the 
saints”’-—not pushing them to extremity 
with words which seem to contradict their 
most cherished convictions, but confessing 
that a truly righteous man is much more 
near and dear to God than an open and 











notorious sinner, and that even the most 
righteous of men has still too much cause 
for penitence and humility before God. 

But must we also admit that we thus 
exhaust the meaning of our Lord’s saying ? 
By no means. In proportion as any man is 
really a saint—in proportion, i.c., as he has 
become truly righteous, and therefore pro- 
foundly conscious of his own sinfulness—he 
himself will insist on seeing deeper and 
more gracious meanings in it.’ As he con- 
siders it, and the parables which illustrate 
it, he will speak thus within himself: 
** Even I, when I have lost anything I love, 
miss it sorely, and can give myself no rest 
until I have found it; and that even though 
I have much else that I love, love even more 
than what I have lost. And if I find it, it 
is quite true that I rejoice over it, at least 
for a time, more than over that which I have 
never lost and never missed. Hence I can 
understand that when God has lost a child, 
He may miss him, and long for him, and 
rejoice over him when he is brought back, 
as He does not over the children who are 
always with Him. Nay, I myself cannot 
but rejoice to know that He has a heart so 
human, and so humane; that He has a special 
and seeking affection for the lost and sinful 
and miserable. I should be unworthy of His 
love, and untrue to the instincts of my own 
nature, if I did not share in His affection for 
them, and in His endeavour to find and 
recover them.”’ 

If we view it thus, we look on both sides 
of this great saying; and, in especial, we 
bring out its full evangelic message for those 
who are lost and dead in their sins. But I 
shall not dwell on this message here—it 
has often been handled. I wish rather to 
take up a thought which is fairly suggested 
by these words, though I have never seen it 
touched upon in connection with them— 
viz., God’s sympathy in all the changeful 
moods and affections of the human soul. 
‘«‘ There is joy in heaven,’’ we are told, ‘‘ over 
one sinner that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance.” 

How vast is the circle swept by these 
words! They include the whole family of 
man, in all changes and varieties of emotion ; 
they bind earth and heaven together with 
cords of love. There is joy in heaven over 
the righteous, or how should there be “‘ more 
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joy’ over the sinner that repents? There 


is joy, not simply in their joys, but also in | 
their righteousness, and in all that helps to | 


make them righteous, however painful it 
may be. And there is joy over the sinner 
at the very moment when his heart is broken 
with sorrow for his sins, because it is a 
sorrow which worketh life. But if there is 
joy, is there not also sorrow in heaven, or, 
at least, an intense and yearning affection 
for the sinner before he repents? Must 
not the cross have been laid on the very 
heart of God before it could have been set 


up on Calvary? and must it not remain | 


there until the “travail” of the cross be 
accomplished? What else, what less, can 
be implied by the painful quest of the 
Shepherd for his sheep, by the Woman’s 
anxious and laborious search for her lost 
coin, by the Father’s waiting, waiting, for his 
prodigal son ? 

The whole scale of human emotion, 


through both its major and minor modes, is | 
swept by these divine words, and we are | 


assured that there is sympathy in heaven 
for all the changeful moods and passions of 
the soul; for the sinner as well as the saint, 
for the sorrows as well as for the joys of man. 
Nor are we left to the possible indefiniteness 
of the words ‘‘ in heaven.” 


we might have said: ‘‘ Ah, yes; those, or 
a few of those, who once loved us on earth 
may still retain, even in heaven, some touch 
of their old sympathy and affection for us. 
That is all the words mean.” We cannot 
say this, for the words ‘‘in heaven” are 
defined in verse ten, where we read, ‘* There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God.” 
And this phrase not only assures us that 
there are spiritual beings in heavenly places 
who feel with us and for us, though a 
thoughtful mind might suck much comfort 
from this assurance; it is, as all scholars 


admit, a reverent periphrasis for God Himself, | 
and affirms that He, He in whose presence | 
theangels stand, feels with us and for us; that | 


it is His joy over us which kindles joy in the 
hierarchies of heaven. So that if we accept 
Christ as our Teacher, we know that God 
Himself, as well as the spirits nearest to Him 
and most like Him, looks with pity and love 
on all the moral conditions and moods of 
the whole human race—on the just and on 
the unjust, and on all the sorrows and joys 
by which we are weaned from sin and 
quickened into righteousness. 

This, surely, is a very large and 
comfortable truth. For what we most need, 


We cannot say, | 
as in our unbelieving and hopeless moods | 


when our hearts are troubled and overcast, is 
an open door by which we may pass into our 
Father’s presence; it is the assurance that 
| He really loves us and cares for us, that He 
| is afflicted in all our afflictions, that He takes 
|pleasure in the constancy and cheerful 
| patience with which we bear them, and that 
He rejoices in the good end to which He 
| foresees the whole discipline of life is con- 
ducting us. When our spirits are burdened 
and depressed, it is much, it is everything to 
us to know that we are not alone, not un- 
pitied, not unaided; that kind eyes in 
Heaven are watching us, and that an 
almighty and tender hand is guiding and 
sustaining us along the steep, lonely, and 
difficult path we have to tread. 

Nay, more, this truth is appropriate to all 
times, as well as to the time of our sorrow. 
It meets one of the primitive, universal, and 
deepest cravings of our nature. Grateful as 

| we are for the sympathy and love of our 
friends and neighbours, this alone cannot 
content us when our hearts are profoundly 
| moved. Instinctively we look and yearn for 
more than this. When, for example, a new 
and great happiness has dawned upon us, 
we demand nothing less than the sympathy 

| of the entire universe. Nature herself must 
share our joy and congratulate us upon it. 
We often persuade ourselves that the earth 
does put on a new brightness, that the 
heavens grow more fair, the air more sweet 
and cordial, the flowers more lovely and 
fragrant, the songs of the birds more musical 
and hilarious when some new fountain of 
love and joy is unsealed within our breast. 
Enormous egotists that we are, we forget 
what may be passing in our neighbours’ 
hearts, how sad and dark the world may 
look to them, and see in it only a reflection 
of our own happiness. Nay, rather, potent 
magicians thatwe are, we fling our spell over 
the universe, and compel it to respond to our 
smiles, to reflect our mood, to echo our song. 
We soon discover that it is only we who 
are changed, only our own inward mood and 
| point of view, not the great world around us. 
As our mood changes so the world changes, 
at least for us; or, perhaps, though we 
change the world will not change with us. 
If our happiness has sprung from some great 
success in life, or from the birth of some new 
| and glad affection, let but any reverse befall 
| us, or any alienation abate our rapture, and 
sometimes we persuade ourselves that the 
bright world saddens with our grief, while, 
at other times, we reproach it for its in- 
sensibility to our grief. The heavens weep 
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and the earth mourns because we weep and 
mourn; or we are astonished and grieved 
anew because, while all is so sorrowfully 
changed with us, the careless heavens smile 
on and the unfeeling earth is still full of 
mirth and song. How many of us, as we 
have left the darkened chamber in which we 
have sustained and mourned an irreparable 
loss, have turned with pain or resentment 
from the fair and cheerful face of Nature, 
and wondered that it could be so heartless— 
that it was none the less fair because our 
countenance was marred, none the less rich 
because we had grown so poor, none the less 
radiant because our hearts were dark! 
Who has not sickened at the very sunshine, 
and turned sadly or sullenly away from a 
world too bright for his saddened mood ? 

It is unreasonable, no doubt; no doubt 
there is the strangest audacity in our 
demand that the whole world should meet 
our mood and wear the livery of our 
fluctuating and swiftly changing emotions. 
Nevertheless, we do demand it, and reason 
is not the only voice of God that speaks 
within us. These great primitive instincts 
also have a voice and speak with authority. 
And, instead of smiling at or rebuking this 
instinct as if it were ‘‘of imagination all 
compact,”’ it were wiser of us to ask what it 
means and to what it points. 

What does it mean then? It means that 
much as we may love our fellows, or some of 
them, and much as they can do for us, we 
need some wider sympathy, some diviner 
succour and consolation than they can yield 
us. It means that we crave God our Maker 
and the Maker of all things, and that 
nothing short of His sympathy will sustain 
and console us. Our hearts are not too bold 
in demanding the sympathy of the universe, 
if it be true that He who created and informs 
the universe shares our sorrows and our joys. 
What does it matter to me that the sky is 
bright and the earth glad while my heart is 
breaking with grief if, ‘“‘in heaven,’ there 
is One who is touched with my grief; if He 
who feels with me and for me is He who 
formed the earth and bent the sky above it ? 
Why should I sicken in the sunshine if He 
follows all the moods and changes of my 
anguish with an unfailing love and pity, and 
infuses into: my spirit the strength and 
patience I need that I may bear it and 
profit by it ? On the other hand, what 
comfort were it that -heaven and earth 


should respond to and reflect my every 
change of tense and mood if the universe 
were simply a congeries of atoms and forces 








and laws with no heart behind them, 
incapable of bringing me any message from 
a Spirit higher than my own? What my 
craving really means is not that I should be 
able to project myself across the physical 
universe and compel it to change as I 
change, but that the Great Lord of the 
universe should stoop to me and wrap me 
round in the healing embrace of His love. 

And this craving is met, abundantly met 
and satisfied, by the truth implied in our 
Lord’s saying—viz., that the sympathy of God 
extends to all men, under all their conditions 
and moods; that whatever we feel, that He 
feels also, only in some diviner way which 
corrects all that is wrong or exorbitant in 
our feeling, and gives new life and vigour to 
all that is pure and wholesome in it. If, as 
our Lord teaches, God has joy in the 
righteousness of the righteous and all that 
promotes it; if He has also joy in the 
penitence of the sinner, and a seeking and 
fatherly pain and care in the misery of those 
who are not yet penitent, then there is 
absolutely no experience, sorrowful or joyful, 
through which we pass, no mood or condition 
of the soul, in which we may not count on 
His pity, and be assured that He will make 
these moods and conditions work together for 
our ultimate good. If whatever helps to 
make the sinner penitent, and whatever 
helps to make the just person just, kindles 
tender and loving emotion in Him, who or 
what is there that can lie beyond the range 
of His healing and redeeming love ? 

Let us not fret at the coldness of Nature, 
then, when it seems indifferent to our grief; 
let us rather rejoice in the tenderness of God, 
our Father, to whom nothing human is alien, 
no grief and no joy. And when Nature 
seems to respond to our moods, let us 
rejoice not so much in her seeming response 
as in that most real, and tender, and loving 
response in the heart of God of which it 
speaks. For thus, through God’s sympathy 
with us and our grateful recognition of it, 
our instinctive craving and demand that the 
whole universe should minister to us will be 
satisfied. When men feel most tenderly for 
us, they can rarely give effect or expression 
to their sympathy, or either say or do a 
tithe of what is in their hearts. It is not in 
their power to raise, purify, and ennoble our 
inward emotions, or to modify our outward 
conditions and shape them to their mind. 
But God’s sympathy is never either impotent 
or dumb. He can always speak to our very 
heart. He caninwardly change, strengthen, 
and renew ‘us by the very afflictions which 
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sadden us for a time, and He ean touch and | 
enlarge all the outward conditions of our life 

till they answer to our renewed mind. He 

can pour the tide of His sympathy straight 

from His heart into ours, quickening us to 

health, and vigour, and joy through the 

veins of the physical universe, if He will, | 
and compelling that also into a happy cor- 
respondence with our emotions and desires. | 

What else, or less, is implied by the 

prophets, both of the Old and of the New 

Testaments, when they speak of the new 

heaven and the new earth in which men 

are to dwell when they have become new | 
creatures in Christ Jesus? What else, or | 
less, does the holy Apostle promise us when 

he affirms that in the Regeneration, when 

we are wholly redeemed from our bondage 

to evil and imperfection, the whole creation 

shall be emancipated into a glorious liberty 

corresponding to that of the children of God? 

What else, or less, does our Lord Himself 
mean when He assures us that He has gone 

before us to “‘ prepare a place”’ for us, for 

each one of us, a place adapted to our 

individual bent and need, attuned to our 

several abilities and desires ? 

If, then, the word of God be true, this deep 
and primitive instinct of ours, this craving 


| jarring on our hearts. 


and demand for a sympathetic universe, is a 
prophetic instinct. It is to be met and 
satisfied. A day is coming on which we 
shall not be the mere fools of imagination 
when we find the whole realm of Nature in 
accord with our moods and emotions ; a day 
on which we shall not so much as suspect it 
of coldness or indifference, much less feel it 
A new and better 
world lies before us, of which we shall be 
the rightful and acknowledged lords, and in 
which all things will go to our minds, because 
they move in accordance with the mind and 
will of God. Meantime, He is with us even in 
this world, in which we find so much to 
obstruct, to pain, and jaruponus. Through 
all the hindrances of hard and uncongenial 
conditions, of these natural and mortal 
bodies, and this often unsympathetic world, 
we can look clear up to Him who looks down 
on us with keen and tender sympathy in all 
our sorrows, in all our joys. And if we are 
sure of Him, we are sure of all. If there is 
joy in heaven because He sees what He is 
making of us, and what Heis about to do for 
us, there may well be joy on earth, joy in 
our presence and in our hearts, even as we 
pass through the chequered and twilight 
hours of time. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By SARAH M.S. PEREIRA, Avutuor oF ‘‘ THE MAYFLOWER STORIES,” ETC. 


the autumn of 1887 there died at| 
Reutlingen, in the kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg, a man whose remarkable career of 
successful philanthropy had justly earned 
for him the proud title of “‘ one of humanity’s 
best friends.” | 
Wiirtemberg, amid all the States of 
Germany, enjoys the enviable distinction | 
of pre-eminence in every enterprise, whether | 
domestic or foreign, of a charitable or | 
missionary nature; and of the many honoured | 
names which adorn her annals, not the 
least notable is that once borne by the | 
subject of this brief sketch. 
In the month of February, 1840, a dreary- | 
looking little procession passed through the 
streets of Reutlingen. Its chief figure was 
that of a tall, grave-faced man, bent in form, 


of these, an infant in arms, was carried by 
a neatly dressed woman, and a companion 
of similar appearance walked at her side; 
while a cart, bearing a few homely articles 
of furniture, brought up the rear. ‘Eh! 


| but just look,” a worthy woman was heard 


to exclaim in broadest dialect to her daughter 
as she gazed upon the group that passed 
her window ; “ do look, Christiana ; there’s 
such a poor schoolmaster coming into the 
town. And what a heap of children he’s 
got; may the Lord pity them!” 

The “poor schoolmaster” was Gustav 
Werner, late assistant pastor of Walddorf ; 
the ‘heap of children ” were orphans whom 
he had taken under his care, and the two 
women were his helpers in this charitable 
scheme. ‘And verily,” he was wont, in 


clad in a threadbare suit of decent black ; he | later years, to observe with a smile, “had 
was followed by a troop of children, great | the people of Reutlingen only known what a 
and small, to the number of eleven. One | poverty-stricken man was coming among 
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them, they would surely have refused to let 
me in.” 

Yet that poor and weary wayfarer was 
destined at no distant time to fill Wiirtem- 
berg, not only with the rumour of his name, 
but with the tangible results of his benevo- 
lent plans, which found their fulfilment in a 
variety of sound and beneficial enterprises 
such as have seldom owed their origin to 
the workings of one clear, vigorous brain, 
and of one large and loving heart. 

Gustav Werner was born at Reutlingen 
in March, 1809, of parents who occupied a 
position of considerable importance in that 
town. His home-training was characterised 
by a judicious blending of tender affection 
with salutary strictness, and in due time he 
quitted the paternal roof for the more formal 
discipline of school-life at Maulbronn, to be 
followed by a University course at Tiibingen. 
Having passed the necessary examinations, 
he did not at once enter the Lutheran 
ministry (for which, from boyhood, he had 
been destined), but sought and obtained a 
post as tutor in a private school at Strasburg. 
While there, he became acquainted with 
the life-work of the then recently deceased 
Pastor Oberlin, and his mind received from 
it an impression so deep as to influence the 
whole of his after-career. 

Werner remained at Strasburg for a year 
and a half, and at leneth, in 1834, entered 
upon active ministerial duties, having been 
appointed assistant pastor of Walddorf, an 
extensive parish with four affiliated outlying 
districts, situated some twenty English miles 
or so from Reutlingen. The fiery eloquence, 
with its underflowing current of deep earnest- 
ness, displayed by the young Werner, soon 
began to attract considerable attention, and 
hearers from many miles’ distance flocked to 
the church at Walddorf ; a dangerous success, 
one might have feared, for so inexperienced a 
preacher. Butthe youthful pastor’s eloquence 
was no mere display of high-sounding 
oratory. From the very outset of his career 
his addresses were marked by that intensely 
practical element which, humanly speaking, 
formed the very root and basis of all his 
future efforts. Not content with arousing 
the sensibilities of his auditory, he availed 
himself of awakened feeling to insist upon 
immediate and tangible results. Were any 
of his hearers stirred to penitence for careless 
or ill-spent lives? Like the Baptist of old, 
he bade them bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. Did he urge them to love as 
brethren? He was prone to test the quality 
of their kindling ardour by their practical 





response to the searching question of the 
Apostle of Love, ‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?”’ 

Werner remained at Walddorf about three 
years, and this brief period was marked 
by the initiation of a benevolent scheme 
which was destined in after years to grow to 
proportions little dreamed of at its commence- 
ment. In the course of his parochial duty, 
it fell to his share one day to conduct the 
funeral of a poor labouring woman, a widow. 
Six totally destitute children, the youngest 
an infant, were left to mourn her loss. The 
sight of the helpless orphans moved the 
young pastor so deeply that ere the poor 
funeral train and the casual bystanders had 
dispersed, he made an impassioned appeal on 
behalf of the little family. But his hearers 
stood mute and unresponsive. They were 
unaccustomed to such demands, and habitual 
selfishness, coupled with boorish timidity, 
kept them silent. The pastor was poor. 
He received, in return for his services in the 
parish, board and lodging, but very little 
money. Yet there stood the hapless 
claimants for human sympathy and com- 
passion. With what many persons might 
and did consider unjustifiable recklessness, 
or at least an overstrained generosity, 
Werner adopted the youngest child upon the 
spot. ‘‘ It looked so confidingly up at me,” 
was his naif excuse. As he had no means of 
providing for the little creature in his own 
scanty lodging, he made over his new charge 
to a poor schoolmistress, with a promise to 
be responsible for all expenses. The 
example was not without its effect. The 
rustic hearts, if slow to feel, were not really 
devoid of pity, and though the pastor’s 
imprudence evoked sneers not a few, before 
long so many gifts had flowed in for the 
‘Vicar’s* orphans” that Werner was 
enabled, with the good schoolmistress’s aid, 
to undertake the care of the other five 
as well. And so, before he had attained 
the age of thirty, his special life-work had 
fairly begun. 

Hardly, however, had it commenced when 
a blow fell on the young vicar which might 
have crushed a less steadfast spirit. His 
reputation as a preacher had for some time 
been growing and widening, when the 
synod or consistory at Stuttgart issued a 
peremptory mandate forbidding him to 
preach out of his own parish. Werner 


*In German, as in French, the term vicar is used in the 
sense in which we employ the word curate. 
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quickly arrived at a decision. He resigned | 
his post, and, as we have seen, re-entered | 
Reutlingen, followed by those dependent | 
on him—the number of whom had | 
by this time increased to eleven—and 
carrying his entire fortune in his waistcoat 
pocket. He engaged avery humble lodging | 
and established his household. 

But, poor though Werner was in worldly | 
goods at this crisis of his life, he was not | 
suffered to continue for long in so precarious | 
a condition. No sooner did it become 
known in his native town that he had 
returned thither, accompanied by his protégés, 
than donations poured in from all quarters ; 
and a year had not elapsed before he was 
enabled to rent a large house, and to receive 
beneath its roof no less than thirty homeless 
little ones. The relatives of some of these 
inmates certainly contributed a trifling sum 
towards their support; but the highest of 
these contributions did not amount respec- 
tively to one-half of the sum annually 
expended upon each orphan, while a large 
proportion were received without even the 
smallest payment. But Werner was not the 
man to rest contented in a state of mendicant 
dependence for himself and of helpless 
pauperism for his orphans. The requisite 
balance of funds was, it is true, in part 
supplied by the proceeds of collections made 
during Werner’s preaching tours ; but it was 
to the efforts of the children themselves that 
their wise patron chiefly looked for the 
wherewithal to cover household expenses. 
This idea of self-support was a leading one 
in Werner’s economy, and one upon which 
he began to act at a very early stage of his 
plans. Knitting, a branch of industry 
much in vogue at that time in Reutlingen, 
formed the first source of monetary profit ; 
and three months’ earnings of the busy 
little fingers sufficed for the purchase of a 
cow. ‘I can still feel the joy,”’ said Werner, 
ten years later, ‘‘ with which we greeted the 
cow, for we looked upon her as a guarantee 
against all future needs, and we gleefully 
quoted the proverb, ‘Eine gute Kuh deckt 
alle Armuth zu.’’’* 

But greater prosperity was in store. Fired 
with enthusiasm, a number of young women 
formed themselves into a society of workers 
for the orphanage ; some gave their help in 
tending the little inmates, while others 
worked and sold the produce of their several 
industries for the benefit of the institution. 
The little society grew, and assumed other 
developments. Hard-headed men, small 


| one to twenty. 





* « A good cow covers up all poverty.” 





shopkeepers, farmers, artisans, volunteered 
their aid, giving the labour of their hands 
as well as a share of their scanty means to 
help forward the noble work. The zeal and 
self-denial displayed by these volunteers, 
coming as they did from the ranks of those 
who, in general, are supposed to be among 
the least susceptible of generous emotions, 
testifies in no slight degree to the power of 
Werner’s moral influence. 

By the end of 1842 the resources at com- 
mand permitted him to buy a suitable house 
for the accommodation of his large family, 
and the number of his cows had grown from 
Werner now saw his way 
clearly to supplying one great deficiency 
which still remained to be remedied. He 
gave to the household a mother, in the 
person of a merchant’s daughter of 
Reutlingen, who was like-minded with 
himself, and who willingly consented to 
share with him his great work. 

The goal of the wedding journey was 
Walddorf, whither the newly wedded couple 
betook themselves, accompanied by ten of the 
orphans! Truly Madame Werner entered 
upon her new responsibilities betimes. Nor 
was this all. After a brief stay in the village, 
the bridegroom started upon a preaching 
tour, leaving the bride (and her train of 
orphans) to return to Reutlingen without 
him. Surely such a bridal home-going is 
unique in the history of honeymoons. 
‘¢ But she never murmured,” remarked the 
husband in after years, when the object of 
his eulogy had gone to rest; ‘‘she never 
murmured, when even greater self-denial 
was required of her.’ They had, from the 
first hour of their wedded life, but one aim 
between them, and that was the fulfilling of 
the divine commands to love their neighbour 
as themselves, and to take up their cross 
daily and follow their Master. It had been 
Werner’s intention to limit the number of 
his orphans to forty. Encouraged by 
prosperity, he allowed himself to listen to 
the pleadings of his own tender heart; by 
degrees the number swelled to eighty. Each 
added orphan was but a fresh incentive to 
his faith, which grew and strengthened in 
proportion to the ever increasing demands 
upon it. 

Here it will not be out of place to devote 
a few words to the plan adopted by Werner 
in dealing with his large and motley family. 
He held that too great strictness and 
too many formally laid down rules are 
apt to engender cunning, deceit, and 
hypocrisy ; whereas a certain amount of 
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latitude was, in his opinion, likely to give 
freer play to the real natures of children, 
and to bring their faults to the surface. He 
therefore aimed before all things at the 
establishment of genuine family life, and 
the cultivation of filial love and confidence 
on the part of the orphans in response to 
the parental affection so richly bestowed 
upon them by “ Father’’ and ‘ Mother ’”’ 
Werner. Punishment he deemed to be 
under these conditions alone truly remedial, 
because the children, when once their con- 
sciences were awakened, felt that it was the 
consequence of actual culpability incurred 
by them, not a mere penalty for the breach 
of some vexatious or irksome regulation, of 
which they could not see the utility. 
Whether or not this principle be a safe one 
for general application is open to question ; 
but it answered with Werner's orphans. 
We must, however, take into account the 
singular gift of influencing others possessed 
by him in so remarkable a measure, and 
the unusual degree of power which it gave to 
him when dealing alike with young and old. 

It is now time to turn to other work 
undertaken by this good and great man; 
work which, perhaps, in its bearing upon the 
vast questions agitating society then as now, 
and offering knotty problems to philanthro- 
pists and political economists, to employers of 
labour and to employés, may not improperly 
be deemed of still higher importance than 
his labours on behalf of destitute children. 

It would be superfluous to do more than 
remind our readers of the tumults and 
disturbances which marked the year 1848. 
Political revolutions had brought trade and 
commerce almost to a standstill; great 
causes acted and re-acted upon each other, 
producing effects which threatened the very 
upheaval and the total overthrow of all 
existing social conditions. 

Werner beheld this state of things with 
keen sorrow but with no surprise. For 
years he had silently observed and studied 
the signs of the times; and when these 
terrible crises arrived, his practical mind 
turned to the consideration of what he, as a 
single individual, could do towards stemming 
the approaching tide of destruction. He 
had long cherished the conviction that unless 
Christianity be the leaven of human industry, 
class feeling and class antagonism must be 
the inevitable development, eventually 
resulting in open warfare and in the ruin of 
all classes. He was not the man to content 
himself with empty and fruitless discussions 
upon political and social questions. Action 








was the only possible course for him. He 
thought out his scheme and then proceeded 
to carry it into execution. Convinced that 
it was no Utopian idea, but a sound and 
practical possibility, he resolved upon 
presenting the world with the rare spectacle 
of a manufactory governed and permeated by 
a distinctly Christian spirit, and professedly 
controlled by Christian principles. Werner 
argued that the plan of co-operative or 
divided labour is the only one which offers 
a field for the employment of every degree of 
strength and skill, and that the spirit of 
Christian love forbids the crowding out of 
the weak to give the monopoly of labour to 
the strong, a method of procedure in direct 
opposition to the Divine truth that we are 
all members of the One Body. 

On Whitsun Monday, 1852, a great 
democratic gathering took place at Reut- 
lingen. Werner, who systematically held 
himself aloof from all political demonstra- 
tions, witnessed the proceedings in company 
with several friends from a rising ground in 
the vicinity of the town. He grieved for 
the poor people, who were led away by 
fallacious promises on the part of false 
leaders, and pondered how he could best 
step in to their aid. 

On the following day the paper manu- 
factory of Reutlingen was offered for sale. 
Werner bespoke it for the sum of 40,000 
florins. Men shook their heads and 
pronounced Father Werner to be mad. He 
possessed neither pecuniary means nor 
technical knowledge ; moreover, the manu- 
factory had hitherto proved a bad speculation 
and had brought two consecutive owners to 
bankruptcy. 

But Werner was imbued with the strong 
conviction that the acquisition of this mill 
was a positive duty laid upon him by his 
Master, and designed as a means for His 
work. In quiet confidence he took steps to 
raise the necessary funds, and in the spring 
of the following year matters were so far 
advanced that, after a solemn dedication 
service, the machinery was set in motion, 
and the new enterprise fairly started. 
Werner’s joy and innocent pride on be- 
holding the first parcel of paper produced by 
his mill might almost be compared to the 
feelings of a fond parent on first regarding 
his newly-born offspring. 

We may fairly assume that the foremen 
to whom Werner committed the management 
of the different branches of paper-making 
were thoroughly competent and _ trust- 
worthy, for the results of the venture 
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justified the undertaking; and Werner was 
too shrewd and clear-sighted to neglect 
any precaution which could conduce to the 
success of his scheme. But the main 
body of the workpeople formed a little 
community banded together by no ordinary 
rules. They were lodged and maintained 
out of the proceeds of the mill, but beyond 
this they received nothing. ll surplus 
profits were devoted to the founding and 
maintenance of other philanthropic institu- 
tions. It need hardly be said that this 
scheme, at its inception,” was beset by 
many difficulties; the greatest of all, perhaps. 
was that of bringing the workpeople under 
the influence of Werner’s high and noble 
aspirations, and of the unworldly views 
which he brought to bear in his conduct of 
commercial matters. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that his choice of some 
of his operatives must have gone far to 
reconcile the rest to their patron’s way of 
thinking. The lame, the blind, the dumb, 
the weak of intellect, the aged, hundreds of 
destitute children, such, in short, as would 
otherwise have had little or no refuge from 
misery and starvation; all these found a 
place in Werner’s factory, and occupations 
suited to their infirmities. The very 
feeblest could at least fold envelopes, or lay 
the newly-made sheets of paper in order. 
It must also be borne in mind that in those 
days of political and social strife and distress, 
the large majority of the able-bodied among 
these paper-makers would have had no 
choice between employment and maintenance 
for themselves and their families in Werner’s 
mill, and the hopeless, demoralising condition 
of being ‘‘ out of work.” Therefore it was 
but just that, having their own bodily wants 
abundantly supplied, they should contribute 
to a similar state of things on behalf of their 
brethren elsewhere. Asitwaspre-eminently 
the destitute and uncared for whom Werner 
laboured to assist, it seems to have been 
with him a simple question between helpless, 
degrading pauperism (even supposing what 
ismost improbable—namely, that funds could 
have been found for the support of so many 
or of even half as many as filled Werner’s 
workrooms)—and a state of decent, honest 
industry, animated by a true spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. 

Werner's experiences of factory life and 
its possibilities may be summed up in the 
substance of his own words, spoken after 
lengthy trial of his system :— 

‘‘As the gathering together of great 
numbers in our manufacturing centres but 





too often gives occasion for the hatching 
and rapid development of vast and all- 
devastating evils, so under better con- 
ditions can Christianity, when once it has 
gained the ascendant, flourish and diffuse 
its benign influences in ever-widening 
circles. The active principle of Christianity 
can change these centres of evil into centres 
of blessing, giving light to all around; even 
as the monasteries, in their palmiest 
days, furnished centres of enlightenment, 
culture, and beneficence, and formed schools 
for useful and ennobling arts, when all 
around was dark and rude.” 

Hardly had the paper mill been fairly 
started when Father Werner’s beneficent 
energies found a new outlet of quite a 
different nature, yet one destined to form a 
most important auxiliary and supplement 
to the work already organised. 

The period extending from 1852 to 1854 
was a time of great suffering among the 
inhabitants of the Black Forest districts. 
To the general stagnation of commerce were 
added the scourge of the potato disease and 
the calamity of destructive hail storms. In 
Fluorn, which had been devastated by hail 
six times in a single decade, one year alone 
witnessed the bankruptcy of two-thirds of 
the trading element of the population. 
Werner, who had visited this locality some 
ten years before, now took every opportunity 
of bringing its needs before the public, and 
with such success that a number of poor 
children from Fluorn were received as 
inmates of various families, while others 
were adinitted into his own institutions. 

But Werner planned a wider scheme. 
He had received an intimation from some 
friendly source that a certain estate in 
Fluorn, consisting of a mill standing in 
some acres of good land, was about to be 
offered for sale by auction. With the intima- 
tion was coupled a suggestion as to whether 
this property might not be utilised for 
benevolent purposes. The hint was not 
lost upon Werner, who viewed it as a leading 
from Above. He accordingly prepared to 
start for Fluorn in order to be on the spot 
in time for the auction. A worthy tanner 
of Griinthal, a warm supporter of Werner, 
arranged to meet him at Freudenstadt, and 
drive him to Fluorn ; while another faithful 
helper, the wife of a neighbouring land 
steward, insisted on joining the expedition. 
But alas! on the eve of departure (it was 
at the beginning of March), there fell such an 
unusually deep snow, that it seemed like mad- 
ness to persevere in the project. There was no 
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track for either sledge or wheeled carriage, 
because the route to be traversed was not a 
posting road, and the journey would involve a 
five hours’ drive over a high, bare table-land. 
But neither the good Father nor the sturdy 
tanner was to be daunted, and the steward’s 
wife argued that if the two men could risk 
their lives, there was no good reason why 
she should not do the same. The drive was 
actually a matter of life and death. Werner 
afterwards affirmed that in all his forty 
years’ experience he had never known such a 
snowfall. But, as Bliicher so often reiterated 
to his drenched and half-drowned soldiers 
on the day which was to decide the fate 
of nations: ‘* Boys, I have promised my 
brother Wellington to be there; we must 
struggle through,” even so these hardy way- 
farers made a silent promise to God and 
to their own consciences that they would 
make every effort to reach their destination. 
Their heroism was rewarded. Though the 
horses sank again and again above their 
girths in snow, the trio arrived at the 
place of auction before the mill had found 
a purchaser, and succeeded in securing 
possession of the estate. 

Not long after this perilous adventure, 
two of Werner’s assistants quitted the 
parent house at Reutlingen to undertake 
the superintendence of the newly-acquired 
property, and forty children were soon 
settled there. This ultimately successful 
venture was the first of a series of 
agricultural enterprises which were designed 
to supplement the industrial institutions, so 
as to form, with them, one great and 
complete whole. 

We have dwelt somewhat in detail upon the 
origin and growth of Werner’s earliest repre- 
sentative works. It would be tedious to follow 
out the many ramifications which resulted 
from the parent stocks. We will briefly 
state that, in the course of the ensuing 
seven or eight years, Werner and his friends 
founded about twenty new establishments, 
in the form of either orphanages, factories, 
or farms. In most cases great issues 
grew out of small beginnings. ‘“ Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and where Werner 
was concerned this proverb might be altered 
into—‘* Nothing deserves to succeed like 
success.” His immediate friends and 
supporters were not a set of fanatical 
enthusiasts. They were, for the most part, 


hard-headed business men, and the secret of 
their steadfast, open-handed support of their 
leader lay in their firm confidence in his 
strict integrity, 


singleness of purpose, 








strong common sense, and admirable 
administrative powers. Some friends, it is 
true, grew weary as the years went on; and 
not having at the outset counted the cost, 
turned back; yet the progress of the 
various works was as steady as it was rapid, 
and in 1862 the climax of success was reached. 
The report for that year makes mention of 
twenty-five distinct localities possessing one 
or more of the Werner foundations. Among 
these were sixteen farms, covering a total of 
1,282 acres, twelve retail shops, four mills, 
and nineteen other industrial institutions, 
eleven of which were planted in Reutlingen 
itself. These establishments collectively 
gave employment to 1,746 persons, and the 
branches of industry practised comprised 
the manufacture of machinery, metal-casting, 
ribbon - weaving, bookbinding, tanning, 
wool-spinning, cloth-making, wood-turning, 
paper-making, nail-making, &c. By means 
of these industries poverty was widely and 
effectually alleviated. It was Werner’s 
fixed and wholesome principle that ‘the 
proper method of relieving the poor does not 
consist in the giving of alms, but in the 
giving of work.” 

And now, after all Werner’s marvellous 
successes, the time was fast approaching 
when a great crisis was to try his faith to the 
utmost and shake his work to its centre. 

The paper mill at Reutlingen had always 
suffered under two disadvantages, which 
threatened to prove its destruction. The 
water at disposal was not pure enough for 
the manufacture of good paper, and the 
water power was insufficient to effectively 
work the machinery. Steam power had 
been introduced to rectify the latter defect, 
but this increased the working expenses so 
heavily as to leave the narrowest margin of 
surplus profits. At Dettingen, some miles 
from Reutlingen, excellent water power and 
clear spring water were to be had. Werner 
decided upon securing these, and building a 
paper mill at a cost of 400,000 guilders.* 
It was a bold speculation, hardly a justifi- 
able one, perhaps, for Werner possessed no 
unemployed capital, and very little ready 
money. Yet the future success of every- 
thing seemed to turn upon the venture; for 
the Reutlingen establishment, with its un- 
satisfactory returns, was a constant danger 
to all the branch institutions. 

The building was begun in 1858, and the 
three years which followed were years of 
untold anxiety and pressure. On St. 
Stephen’s Day, 1861, the mill, completed 

* A guilder is worth 1s, 9d. English coinage. 
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Wernet and his Protégés, 


and in working order, was solemnly dedicated 
by a religious service, held in the presence 
of about 2,000 persons. 
outwardly prosperous, but the seeds of 
serious disease were lurking within. First 


of all, large loans had been necessary during | 


the three years of construction. This cir- 
cumstance was in itself sufficient to create 
distrust in many quarters. Hints were 
dropped; remarks unfavourable to Werner 
began to be circulated ; injurious rumours 
became rife. 
summer of 1861, Werner, accompanied by 
his trusty friend and cashier, Herr Hess, 
took a journey into Switzerland; and 
Hess’s deputy rendered himself guilty of 
XVITI—37 


All appeared | 


Added to all this, in the | 


terrible mismanagement of finances. The 
consequences of all these causes combined 
were like the bursting of adam. Creditors 
clamoured, claims came flowing in. Thanks 
to the timely good offices of a friend in 
Zurich and of a banker at Basle, a loan of 
150,000 guilders was negotiated, and this 
served to satisfy the most pressing demands. 
Yet the panic still continued. Werner 
petitioned for a judicial investigation. The 
public enquiry took place, and it proved that, 
critical as was the immediate position of the 
enterprise, it was not irretrievable, while 
it fully exonerated Werner from the charge 
of culpable rashness. A company was 
formed, and arrangements were made to 
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work the mill and to provide for a certain 
proportion of the profits being set aside, 
year by year, for the gradual extinction of 
debts. The plan has prospered. The great 
factory has thriven, and the debt fund has 
been so well administered that in 1891 
the company will be enabled to pronounce 
the mill out of debt and free from all 
encumbrance, a thoroughly sound and 
profitable concern. It now gives employ- 
ment to 240 persons; and in addition to 
the yearly pereentage towards defraying 
debts, contributes largely to the support of 
the lesser institutions. 

Throughout this time of trial and humilia- 
tion, abundant tokens were forthcoming of 
the high esteem in which Werner was 
generally held. One of these may be quoted 
as a specimen of many others. A certain 
Countess von B. M. was invited by repre- 
sentatives of the law to put forward and 


prove her claim as a ereditor, she being of 


the number of these who had lent money 
for the new venture. Her reply was to the 
following effeet :— 

“‘The undersigned hereby declares that 
the noble Gustav Werner owes her nothing ; 
whereas she owes to him @ lasting debt of 
gratitude, in that he has afforded her an 
example of what she has often sought, and 
sought in vain elsewhere; an example, 
namely, of compassionate, active Christian 
Love. May the beloved Fatherland reeognise 


the true worth of this mam who justly merits | him 


deepest veneration. . . . May his fellow- 
citizens, may the whole of Germany, never 
raise to him a monument of stone or bronze, 
but rather may theyraise the stone which now 
is weighing om his noble heart, and thereby 
do honour to themselves as well as to him.” 

In point of fact, however, Werner did 
repay, and to the last farthing, all those who 
had entrusted their money to him. The 
company only arranged for the gradual 
repayment of capital and future interest, 
Werner insisted upon paying up all arrears of 
interest, and he also made strenuous and 
successful efforts to pay off in full such 
shareholders as, having need of ready money, 
wished to withdraw from the scheme at 
once. All this involved the most careful 
management, rigid self-denial, and no slight 
degree of financial acumen. By the year 
1873 he was able to report that all arrears, 
as well as a large proportion of the actual 
debt, had been discharged. 


Prosperity dawned once more, to suffer 
no further eclipse. Public confidence, re- 
established, became more deeply rooted than 
before the time of trial. 

We need not follow up in detail the story 
of Werner’s later days. Im 1882 the brave 
and faithful ‘‘ House-mother,’ Werner’s 
worthy helpmeet, died, a few months after 
the departure of the trusty cashier, Hess. 
Other trials, as, for example, disastrous fires, 
which in 1883 and 1884 destroyed 
successively two branch establishments, 
clouded the evening of life. In 1887 
Father Werner completed his seventy-eighth 
year. Theveteran’s health was now seriously 
failmg, but he sought by force of energy to 
repress the dangerous symptoms. ‘1 must 
work while it is ealled to-day,’ was his 
invariable answer to those who entreated 
him to spare himself. In May he undertook 
a journey to Switzerland, for which he was 
totally unfit, and returned completely 
exhausted ; yet still he tried to struggle on. 
On Whitsun Monday he preached from the 
pulpit for the last time. His next sermon 
was an almost silent one, though richer in 
power and pathos, perhaps, than any of his 
previous utterances, for it was preached from 
his dying bed: ‘‘ Stand firm—be faithful,” 
was his panting exhortation to those who 
ministered to him in his last days. ‘‘ Weep 
not—mourn not; only givethanks—thanks,” 
he gasped out as his household wept around 


On the 27th of July Werner solemnly 
took leave of all his nearest relatives, kissing 
them and commending them to the God and 
Father of all. Then he extended his feeble 
hand in sign of farewell to every member of 
the household. Meek and lowly of heart 
through life, his attitude when hovering 
on the brink of eternity was that of 
humility and penitence ; and portions of 
the Book of Job, with the Penitential 
Psalms, were his chosen passages for solace 
and meditation. 

At length, on the 2nd of August, he closed 
his weary eyes; so softly did he fall asleep 
that those about him hardly marked the 
change. 

The leading motive of his whole career 
may be summed up in the text selected for 
the address delivered at his grave: ‘‘ Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because He laid 
down His life for us, and we ought to lay 
| down our lives for the brethren.” 








[The facts of this narrative are derived chiefly from a short biography of Gustav Werner, by Pastor E. 
Miescher of St. Gall.] 

















THE WRECK OF THE SIRENIA. 
By MARY DAMANT. 


NEW of the pleasure-seeking tourists who or Cowes, and as it is many miles from 
remember the soft and smiling beauty | Atherfield to any telegraph station none 

of the ‘‘ Garden of England” insummer-time could be obtained for some hours. The 
can picture to themselves the gloomy sight it | captain, therefore, signalled for a lifeboat to 
presents on a winter’s night when a sou’-| be sent, and a message was at once dis- 
western gale is raging. Between Freshwater | patched to the nearest station, while the 
Bay and St. Catherine’s Point lies a long and | coastguard officer, who has often rendered 
desolate stretch of coast, broken only by a | the most valuable aid to vessels in distress, 
few small villages nestled between the downs | did all that lay in his power to help this one 
and the sea. And as the tourist takes the | by getting out the rocket apparatus and 
coach from Blackgang to Freshwater he will | endeavouring by its means to establish 
see, if he be observant, many odd-looking | communication between the ship and the 
masses projecting from the water, and he | shore. 
will be told on enquiry that theyareremains| ne after another three rockets were sent 
of some of the ships which, regularly as | on their way to the Sirenia, but though they 
winter comes round, find an untimely end | were well directed, the line was too short, or 
on this inhospitable shore. the distance between the vessel and the 

It was blowing a moderate gale from the | shore too great, for they all failed to reach 
south-west, and the clouds which haunt the | it, and it became clear that there was no 
downs of the island, and at times seem to | hope of aiding her crew but by the lifeboats. 
dip down into the water, were gathering | And then began those gallant services, those 
fast, when the coastguard officer, who lives | splendid and long-sustained efforts of pluck 
in the desolate row of white-washed cottages | and endurance, which will be remembered so 
known as Atherfield station, looked out at | long as 
sea, and saw, through the thick fog, that a I sities 

; A = - n our rough island-story, 

fine full-rigged ship was running right on The path of duty is the way to glory. 
the dangerous ledge, with all sails set. 

The days are happily past when such a| Although so many vessels have been 
sight gladdened all who saw it. The | wrecked off Atherfield there is no lifeboat 
islanders no longer tie lanterns to their | station there, probably because there is no 
horses’ tails and drive them up and down | convenient spot for keeping or launching a 
the uneven ground by the shore to delude | boat, as the cliff is high and steep, and there 
sailors into the belief that a ship is| is no road to the beach fit for anything but 
riding on the waves, and thus tempt vessels a goat to travel by. But within about 
ashore to furnish them with plunder. three miles there is a lifeboat stationed at 
Island mothers no longer teach their | the little village of Brighstone, where the 
children to add to their evening prayers the | thatched roofs and flower-cumbered cottages 
petition, ‘‘ Please God send a ship ashore | cluster round the church where good Bishop 
fore mornin’’’; for the men of that coast | Ken once ministered ; and another is at 
are now as ready to venture their own lives | Brooke, a picturesque village farther to the 
to save others as once they were eager to| westward, where the remains of a fossil 
gain the spoils of wreckage, heedless of the | forest tell of prehistoric times, and where 
cruel loss of life. | British tumuli and Roman fortifications may 

So the coastguard did his utmost to warn | still be traced on the downs. 
the approaching vessel of its peril, but his} No time was lost at Brighstone when the 
warnings were useless. And when the fog | mounted messenger from Atherfield reached 
lifted and the master saw too late the line of | it with the summons for aid to the distressed 
coast, and knew the danger of his position, | vessel. The signals went up, the boat was 
all his efforts to haul his vessel off were in | manned with all speed, and was soon making 
vain, for in a very few minutes the Sirenia was | for the scene of the disaster. But the seas 
hard and fast aground on the western end of | were now breaking heavily over the ship, 
the reef over which the sea was now breaking | and it was found to be a matter of extreme 
violently. difficulty to get alongside her. At length the 

A signal was at once run up for a tug, but | boat was brought under her bows, a line was 
there were no tugs nearer than Portsmouth | got on board, and it was then discovered that 
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there were women and children on the vessel, 
the captain’s wife, his sister-in-law, and his 
three children, who were between the ages 
of five years and eighteen months. The 
children and a young apprentice were lowered 
from the Sirenia’s bowsprit in bags, and the 
others by lines, but the difficulties were so 
great that it was an hour and a half before 
they were all safely on board. Great waves 
broke over the boat, and the children were 
washing about in the water, so it was deter- 
mined to take them ashore as quickly as 
possible lest the exposure should be fatal to 
them, and to return for the crew at low 
water. The boat, therefore, made for the 
shore, and safely landed her passengers, who 
were drenched to the skin, almost numbed 
with the bitter cold, and sorely in need of 
the kindness and comfort they found at the 
coastguard station. 

An attempt was made to launch the boat 
again, but it was found impossible to get her 
to sea without the aid of her carriages, which 
were left at Brighstone, several miles off. A 
messenger was despatched for them, but it 
was a matter of no ordinary difficulty to get 
them to the spot, as they are very heavy and 
require several horses to drag them. They 
had first to be brought a long distance on a 
very bad road, then across several fields, 
heavy through the recent rains, and last and 
worst of all they had to be lowered by hand- 
Jabour down an almost perpendicular cliff 
more than one hundred feet high. 

It was twelve o’clock at night before these 
boat carriages reached Atherfield, and no 
words can adequately describe the incredible 
difficulties which had to be overcome before 
they were safely guided down the cliff and 
-on to the beach. Even by daylight it is not 
an easy matter for a man to descend the face 
-of this cliff, but on a pitchy-dark and rainy 
night, with only a few lanterns dimly burn- 
ing, anda wild wind blowing furiously on 
the shore, the work of getting these heavy, 
jumbering vehicles down was difficult in the 
extreme. 

But there were many willing helpers, and 
by one o’clock the boat was placed on the 
carriages and ready to set out to sea again. 
Foremost among those who so cheerfully 
assisted in launching her was Munt, the ill- 
fated coxswain, and it was he who controlled 
and directed most of the operations. A 
furious sea was now rolling in on the beach, 
and by the glare of the blue lights which were 
burnt from time to time on board the ship, 
those on shore could see the great waves 
running alongside her, and breaking in 





patches of white foam on the cruel rocks 
right under her bows. 

But the crew of the Worcester Cadet, 
nothing daunted by the dangers of their pre- 
vious trip, were only too ready to man her 
again, and as soon as the boat was on its 
carriages, it was run down to the beach and 
left the shore with a stirring cheer. And 
then ensued a long and anxious time of 
suspense for the watchers on the beach. The 
ship was only about half a mile distant from 
the shore, and yet the boat was absent more 
than an hour and a half. ‘“‘ Where was she?”’ 
and ‘‘ What had become of her?’’ were the 
questions constantly asked ashore, but at 
last a dim, dark object was discovered in the 
distance. 

“It is the boat!’ cried some, whilst 
others said, ‘‘ No, it is only the rocks begin- 
ning to show at low water, for it seems to 
get no nearer to the coast.”’ 

At last, through the thick darkness a feeble 
ery was heard, and the outline of the boat 
could be made out as the great waves that 
were rolling in slowly washed her nearer and 
nearer to the surf-beaten shore. ‘‘ But why 
did she come so slowly?” and ‘“ Why did 
she come broadside on to the sea?’’ asked 
the anxious watchers on the beach, who 
knew the islanders’ way of taking the shore 
by rowing boldly in on the surf. 

Still on she came, not like a boat whose 
crew were rowing straight for shore, but 
rather like some derelict wreck, left rudder- 
less at the mercy of the wild waves. And 
then many ready helpers ran down into the 
surf, fastened the rope to her bows, and 
hauled her up on the strand. But to their 
astonishment, the life-boat crew who had left 
the shore so cheerily did not leap out of the 
boat and begin to talk of their venture. 
Speechless, exhausted, and well-nigh inani- 
mate, they tumbled helplessly out, falling 
feebly into the water, and only saved from 
drowning by the coastguardsmen and the 
other kindly helpers who gathered round 
them. 

Of the many who came thus ashore scarce 
one could stand alone, much less walk by 
himself up the cliff, so prostrated were they 
by their exertions, and by the hardships and 
perils of their expedition. Slowly and pain- 
fully they were carried or helped up the 
cliff in the darkness, with the rain beating 
upon them, and taken to the coastguard 
station, where the poor fellows, drenched and 
half perished, found warmth and comfort 
and the kindliest of welcomes. 

Meanwhile, on the beach below, their boat 
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was being hauled higher out of the surf 
and it was not till then that a man was found 
to be clinging to her life-lines, almost dead 
but still breathing ; and a few moments later 
on, the dead body of the gallant coxswain 
Munt was carried ashore by a heavy wave, 
almost at the stern of the boat he had steered 
so often and so well. 

Every effort was made by those on the 
beach to restore animation to these unfortu- 
nate men, and it was long before the 
attempts to revive them were given up as 
hopeless; but on a bitterly cold night in 
March, with the thermometer but little above 
freezing point, when there are no appliances 
at hand, and when no warmth can be 
obtained, there can be but small chance of 
the most devoted care and attention proving 
successful in saving the lives of men who 
have been under water. 

It was a weird picture, that midnight 
scene on the bleak shore of Atherfield, and 
one which can never be forgotten by those 
who saw it. Round the lifeless bodies were 
little groups of men chafing the chilled limbs 
and striving patiently to restore respiration, 
or relieve the sufferings of those who had 
been bruised and crushed by being dashed 
against the boat. The wild wind that blew 
so violently, the driving rain, and the cease- 
less sound of the waves, and the darkness 
that was only pierced by the flickering light 
of a single lantern, all combined to lend a 
sense of desolation that was overwhelming. 

At first the survivors of the disastrous 
voyage were in no state for questionings, 
but by degrees, as they revived, the true 
story leaked out. They had safely reached 
the vessel, and had succeeded in taking 
thirteen of her crew on board, and they had 
just cut their painter preparatory to coming 
ashore again when a great wave struck the 
boat as she lay broadside on to the sea and 
capsized her, washing every man on board 
into the water save two of the crew. Con- 
sidering the number on board, it seems 
astonishing that so many were able to 
scramble back again into the lifeboat, and 
there can be no doubt that but for the heroic 
exertions of those who first regained the 
boat, many more must have been drowned. 

When the survivors were counted, it 
appeared that besides the poor coxswain of 
the Worcester Cadet and the seaman from the 
Sirenia, who was found entangled in the 
life-lines, there were two more men missing, 
one a poor young apprentice of the ship, 
who was on his first voyage, and the other 
the second coxswain of the lifeboat. 





To show the force of the waves with 
which so many brave fellows fought for 
their lives that stormy night, it may here be 
mentioned that although when the last- 
named man—Cotton—was last seen by his 
comrades, he was completely clothed, and 
wore his cork jacket above his ordinary warm 
garments, yet when his lifeless body was 
picked up on the beach next day it was 
utterly unclothed, save for one boot, every 
fragment of his clothes having been washed 
off by the waves. 

When the boat capsized nearly all the 
oars were washed out of her or broken, 
and when she came ashore, manned, as we 
have seen, by a crew more dead than alive, 
only two oars were being feebly pulled, and 
those two were on the same side of the 
life-boat. 

But this was not the only crew that had 
put forth that night bravely imperilling their 
own lives in the hope of saving others. A 
message had reached Brooke in the evening 
that the lifeboat stationed there was needed, 
and the Brooke men proved as ready and 
willing as were their neighbours of Brigh- 
stone to muster at the sound of the signal- 
gun and get their horses ready to start. 
But, eager and willing as they were, there 
was a long delay before they could set off, as 
the first message was not considered to be 
sufficiently authenticated, and the boat was 
not permitted to leave till a proper requisi- 
tion reached those in charge of the station. 
It was, therefore, eleven at night before the 
boat—a new one—was launched, after one 
unsuccessful attempt, in which two of the 
men were so much hurt that they were un- 
able to go out, their places being taken by 
three volunteers from the coastguards. 

It was a hard pull, for the violence of the 
wind and sea was terrific ; but the six miles 
that lay between Brooke and the wreck had 
been traversed, and the vessel was all but 
reached, when a tremendous sea ‘‘ suddenly 
broke upon the boat like a hill,” as the cox- 
swain put it, and the second coxswain, 
Reuben Cooper, with two more of the men, 
were washed out of the boat, while the 
coxswain himself was dashed half over the 
gunwale and the boat filled with the water. 
The self-acting valves soon discharged the 
water they had shipped, and two of the men 
managed to clamber into. their places, but 
poor Cooper failed to reach the boat, and 
drifted farther and farther from her, carried 
by the tide towards the westward in the 
thick darkness. From time to time his 
comrades could hear his cries as the wild 
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sea bore him from them, and they shouted 
in reply as long as they could hear his voice 
in the noise of the storm, but one enormous 
wave was seen to break in the direction 
whence his cries had come, and after that 
they were heard no more. 

Meanwhile, from the Sirenia anxious eyes 
were watching the stern battle those who 
came to save them were waging with the 
winds and waves, and listening to the agonis- 
ing shouts of the gallant fellow who was 
drifting hopelessly away from those who 
strove in vain to rescue him. For a moment, 
in the anxious search for him, the lifeboat 
brought up on the starboard bow of the 
Sirenia over which the waves were breaking 
high. 

** Do you want to be taken off ?’’ shouted 
the coxswain to the captain, seeing that it 
would be easy now to take the crew of the 
wreck on board. 

** Yes,” cried the captain from the fore- 
castle head where he and his men were 
crowded. ‘‘ Yes, but there is a man in the 
water, we can stop awhile,’’ and the boat set 
off once more in search of the missing man, 
while the captain got some blue lights from 
below and tried by burning them to lighten 
the thick darkness that made the search so 
hopeless. 

But from the moment when the great sea 
broke on the lifeboat his comrades never 
caught sight of poor Cooper, and slowly did 
they at last realise that he had found, close 
to his native shore, the death he had so 
gallantly striven to save strangers from. 

When the search was finally abandoned 
the sea was rolling so high on both sides of 
the wreck that the men were forced to pull 
their boat into smoother water, and while 
they were doing so a great sea, even worse 
than the last, overwhelmed them, filling the 
boat and driving her astern. Although the 
lifeboat behaved splendidly, freeing herself 
at once of the water, it was impossible to 
remain where they were, as the cross sea on 
the reef ran so high. They therefore pulled 
to the eastward and anchored, waiting for 
day ; but the bitter cold they felt when the 
exertion of rowing was over tried them 
acutely ; they were wet through from the 
waves that broke ceaselessly over them, and 
when daylight broke at last it found them 
hungry, thirsty, and half perished, but daunt- 
lessly determined to do their duty as long as 
they had strength left to pull. 

On shore the eager watchers saw with the 





liveliest interest that the Brooke men were 
once more on their way to the wreck. 

“Go back, lads! go back! You'll never 
do it! ’’ they shouted from the beach. 

But they spoke to deafears. On went the 
boat, the men rowing steadily for the wreck 
across the reef, where the sea still raged 
terribly, and the crew on the wreck, seeing 
her come, felt that they were sure to be taken 
off at once. But the gallant crew of the life- 
boat had been too sorely tried by the ex- 
posure of the long night and the privations 
they had suffered so bravely, and they soon 
found that they were too much exhausted to 
be of anyuse. They saw that the Brighstone 
boat was ready to put off again, and feeling 
that unless they found some shelter soon 
some of them must succumb, they hoisted 
their sail and made for Brooke. 

When it was low tide again, twelve hours 
later, the Brighstone boat prepared for her 
third trip to the wreck. But as some of the 
survivors of her crew were still too ill for the 
expedition, though all who were sufficiently 
recovered were eager to set out again, volun- 
teers were called for to fill the empty places, 
and so many offered themselves in spite of 
the disasters which had attended the former 
attempt to reach the Sirenia, that it was not 
easy to choose among them. On this occasion 
all went well, and the crew was at last safely 
taken off from the bows of the wrecked 
vessel and brought ashore. Thus ended the 
splendid services of these courageous and 
persevering men, who have ‘‘ added lustre to 
the annals of the institution,’’ as Admiral 
Ward, the inspector under whose auspices 
the Island branch was established, has said, 
in expressing his deep admiration of their 
brave conduct and their pluck and humanity, 
and his condolences with the friends of those 
who so nobly perished in their glorious 
work. 

The present inspectors in their report 
highly commend the coolness, judgment, and 
good seamanship of these men, and specially 
dwell on the courage and grand spirit dis- 
played by those who were willing to go out 
a third time after losing their leaders, and 
on the conspicuous gallantry and perseve- 
rance shown by all concerned, both in the 
boats and on the shore. 

The tale is a simple one of duty, gladly 
undertaken and nobly fulfilled, but as long 
as such tales can be told of Old England’s 
sons we need have little fear that the spirit 
of our forefathers is dead. 
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“Lo, we . 


VERY season of the year has its own 
special beauty among the woodlands, 
from the days of ripe and golden splendour 
in autumn, on through the dark and dreary 
time of fog, storm, and wintry snow, up to 
the happy hour when Mother Earth wakes 


from her long sleep. The breath of the glad | 


springtide steals softly over hill and valley, 


bids the flowers and buds unfold, and tells | 


of the future abundance, bloom, and bright- 
ness of summer. Swiftly the woods become 
full of the radiant beauty of the high tide of 
summer; nothing is wanting to make 
that beauty perfect; colour, fragrance, 
melody, and light crown the whole picture 
with such a gracious sense of life, that one’s 
whole being is stirred to the depths. The 
air full of music, the blue sky, the rolling 
cloud ; the shadows flying over hill, valley, 


“IN THE FIELDS OF THE WOOD.” 
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found it in the fields of the wood.”—Psalm cxxxii. 6. 


and plain; the wind speeding on its way 
/across the fields of wheat, straying with 
| happy murmur among the lofty trees, or 
| stealing through hedgerows and along by- 
paths of leafy shade—all unite in the great 
|song of gladness to Him who once said: 
‘*Cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
| and night, shall never cease.”’ 

Nowhere in England is the joyous radiance 
and varied beauty of woodland scenery to be 
found in greater perfection than in Hamp- 
| shire; the county of swift and clear streams, 
heathy downs, rich meadows, and winding 
‘lanes. It is ten o’clock on a fine, breezy 
morning, the wind from the South, and we 
_are standing on one of the chalky ridges of 
high land which cross the Winchester 
country in all directions. Far away down 
the hillside and through the winding valley 
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runs the broad, dusty, old coach road, here 
and there hidden by clumps of trees and 
broken copse, now in deep shadow, and 
now again, “‘as it mounts the slope,” touched 
with bright sunshine, and then fading into 
the blue of the distant horizon. Away to 
the left runs a zig-zag, broken, stony path 
that in a few minutes will bring us into 
a thick wood, and we step from bright sun- 
shine into cool, green shade that for a 
moment seems almost cold. We are in a 
green, grassy road between lofty hedges of 
hazel, and on all sides beyond the hazel 
tower up the leafy boughs of oak, beech, 
horse chestnut, and that “ Lady of the 
Woods ’’—the silver birch. So dense is the 
woodland in many places that the branches 
meet over head, and not a glimpse can be 
had of the blue sky, though we can easily 
catch a glimpse of fierce sunlight on the 
broad mass of some giant beech. The path 
winds again and again, and is crossed and 
recrossed by other winding and green paths, 
among which it is easy enough to lose one’s 
way. But now it suddenly ends, and we 
come out into an open glade, and pass at 
once into the land of flowers. The under- 
wood has been thinned away, some trees 
are cut down and now lying along amidst 
the tall grass, bracken, and heath, with all 
the glory of crown, branches, and leafy 
splendour reft away, maimed, and desolate. 
But many of the broken, shattered trunks 
are covered with moss and grey lichen, as 
if daintily wrapped up in their day of 
trouble, and half hidden among the flowers, 
every blade, leaf, floweret, and petal telling 
of new hope and life. Here and there, 
in the open spaces among the trees, you 
will see great clumps of bramble which, 
after years in the shade, suddenly, in the 
blaze of sunshine, have shot up with wild 
luxuriance round the trunk of a stunted 
oak, and threaten to invade the lower 
branches. Here, too, are some scattered 
bushes of hawthorn, the snowy bloom of 
which has all fallen in showers over the 
mossy turf, and left clusters of green berries 
to grow red and feed many a starving finch 
in wintry days to come. And here, above 
all, in the midst of a thicket of bramble, a 
dog-rose has made its way up through the 
tangle, and put forth a couple of pink buds— 
just temptingly beyond reach—that sweetest 
of all sweet blossom, the first rose of June. 
Close by hang down sprays of yellow and 
pink honeysuckle, about which many bees 
are hard at work, having been out since six 
this morning, and already made many 





journeys to and from the hive. They dislike 
the tangle of the long grass, and pass over the 
smaller flowers that spring up among the 
moss and fairly carpet the whole sward with 
a pattern of glowing colour, and much prefer 
the open fields of clover and lucerne. It 
is the quiet humble-bee, with the bar of 
tawny gold across his back, that labours on 
so patiently in the tiny undergrowth, and 
you may count half-a-dozen of them within 
a few yardsofus. He is one of the hardiest 
and busiest of all his tribe, cares little for 
wind or rain, and after a long day’s toil is 
content to wend his way dreamily home to 
his nest under the roots of the rough, mossy 
grass, a mere scrap of a tunnel in the sandy 
earth. Hard by on that little mound, once 
a molehill, has sprung up a whole cluster 
of the wild scabious, with its sweet, sunny 
flowers of pink and lilac, on one of which 
is perched a tiny butterfly, his wings of 
azure blue opening and shutting in the very 
eye of the sun, after a hearty feast of the 
daintiest honey. On the very next flower are 
a couple of yellow and brown Skippers, and a 
fairy-like Fritillary with under-wings of dark 
amber sprinkled with shiny dots of silver. 
As we watch them, presently there darts 
swiftly by a dragon fly, with gauzy wings 
that gleam in the sunlight as he hurries 
away, and in a moment is out of sight. 
Meanwhile, we have strolled across the glade 
and take another and narrower green road, 
which carries us over a slope down towards 
the valley. Here, again, the wood becomes 
thicker, the shadows across the path seem 
black after the glare of the sunshine, and 
the cool shade is doubly welcome. So thick 
and soft is the mossy turf that not a step 
can be heard, and the whole air is full of 
music. Finches of all kinds, thrushes, 
blackbirds, robins, and white-throats, with 
here and there a warbler and a yellow- 
hammer, make up a chorus of full and 
joyous harmony to which no heart can be 
dead. 

Stay for a moment under the deep shade of 
this giant old yew tree—that has weathered 
at least a hundred and fifty winters—and 
listen to the full tide of song. Presently 
there comes a lull, and then high above the 
din of sweet sounds you will hear afar off 
the thin, long-drawn, keen note of the eager 
nightingale. He is calling to his rivals, and 
bidding them, if they can, say sweeter and 
happier things to their mates than he is 
saying to his bride in her cosy nest hidden 
away among the thicket of bramble. Rapid 
and more rapid grows his love-song of 
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To the dusty high road.” 


passionate joy, fuller and more full of liquid 
melody, and ending at last in a crowd of low, 
soft, notes of melancholy and tender sweet- 
ness that die upon the ear like silver rain. 
It seems as if he could never weary of 
singing, nor we of listening. But besides 
all this wondrous flood of melody, and 
besides the shrill calling of rival musicians, 
the whole wood, the whole depth of summer 
air that fills and floods every dainty nook, 
seems full of that strange crowd of 
mysterious sound that scarcely breaks the 
golden silence. It is as the mingled 
murmur of ten thousand unseen tiniest 
wings, the unfolding of leaf and bud, the 
faint whisper of trembling leaves; it is in 
the passing of the soft breath of air, in the 
hedge, among the tall tree-tops; in the 
shade and im the sun; down among the 
tufts of flowers and tangled grass—the 
sound of joyous summer-tide im all its soft 
strength and beauty. It has echoed through 
the heart of the green woods with unbroken 
softness since the far-off days of the first 
summer in Paradise, when He who created 
all beauty and delight declared His work to 
be very good. 

But now we have again wandered on by 





the winding road, among the green hazel 
and silver birch, into another brake at the 
edge of Black Wood, and are close to the 
white and dusty high road. Let us cross it, 
and opening a wicket-gate in the opposite 
paling, pass on into the leafy shade of a long 
avenue of noble beeches, of far loftier and 
grander growth than any we have yet seen. 
It runs away for a mile or more across the 
slope down into a valley of open lawn, 
towards the princely mansion of a famous 
earl, once Governor-General of India, by 
whose courtesy we may stroll where we will, 
as long as we do not disturb the pheasants, 
who are here by the hundred busily feeding 
among the underwood. The giant beeches 
on either side of us tower up into the 
summer air to a height of two or even three 
hundred feet, meeting overhead and forming 
a leafy arch like the grand aisle of a 
cathedral. The sturdy, broad, smooth 
trunks have been carefully trimmed and 
cleared of irregular branches, and have 
about them an air of massive strength that 
seems to defy the inroads of age and decay. 
On many a one you may trace even yet the 
initials of men and women—now long since 
past and forgotten—cut a century ago, in 
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the days of youth and strength. Some few 
are plain enough still, after the wintry 
storms of many a by-gone year; some 
covered up and hidden under patches of grey 
lichen, and others transfigured and twisted 
out of all shape into mere blotches of 


unknown and undecipherable meaning. | 


Meanwhile the mighty trees and the solemn 
shadows remain as if never to fade. 

Look down the long vista and watch the 
mingled beauty of light and shadow as they 


fall at broken intervals across the broad, | 


smooth road of last year’s tawny leaves. 
Far away in the distance, at the extreme 
end of the road, the tall archway has 


dwindled down to a mere gleam of light | 


into the summer air beyond; yet if you 
have good eyes, across that one tiny pane of 
light you may see a white cloud sail across 
the blue sky and pass into the shadow 
beyond. And still the music of the woods 
is. with us, still the snatches of golden 
silence, and still the beauty of summer. 
We wander on for some hundreds of yards 
down the fairy aisle of the temple, and 


** Where the woodman’s axe has never come.” 


presently come to a second avenue running 

| at right angles to our own, if possible still 
/more full of strange and subtle beauty. 
| Here the trees are of noble and lofty height, 
overshadowing a tangled thicket, where 
the woodman’s axe has never come, and 
leafy branch and graceful bough have been 
left to grow at their own sweet will. The 
arch is less perfect and the lines of beauty 
more broken, the perspective less clear, the 
dim and sombre shadows of the beech have 
given way to a more tangled roof of glowing, 
cool green leaves, woven, as it were, out of 
the changing motion of branch, and blossom, 
and waving spray. One charm, too, it has, 
all its own—of unrivalled and dainty excel- 
lence, being full of the fragrance of countless 
clusters of yellow, honey-laden blossoms, 
and the murmur of innumerable bees. 

As noontide draws on the morning breeze 
has died away, the heat grows sultry, and 
| one is glad to rest awhile on a wayside seat 

and listen to the happy sounds of life and 
sunshine that float upon the summer air, 
and fill the heart with peace. 
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ONLY A LITTLE THIEF! 


ig passed our eve in cosy hall, enlivened by a flow of speech 

About “‘ men levelled with the brutes,’’ and ‘‘ masses lapsed beyond our reach.” 
We’d cheered the self-praise of a duke—the bounties of a banker’s son, 
While bishops stood and told the Lord how few would do as such had done! 


And then we sought the clammy streets—a dull mist drizzling into rain, 

And on a platform’s dreary reach, we watched for our belated train, 

When lo !—a bustle close beside—a sound of trouble in the noise, 

A woman’s sob! And what is wrong? Policeman grasps two wretched boys! 


And such a sorry sight they were! So undergrown, so coarse, so lean, 

Such ill-formed limbs, such shuffling gait, their faces both so pinched and mean ; 
The least had lost an eye—and peered out piteous with the other one— 

Too small, too young for Law to seize—had he but been a rich man’s son ! 


Lean fingers clutching threadbare shawl, an anxious mother lurked behind, 
Her hands worn out with ill-paid toil, until too weary to be kind ; 

A woman who could slave and starve—yet could not clothe her little lad, 
Nor spare an hour—nor scarce a thought—to check his going to the bad! 


And one or two rough working men,—who spoke aside in undertones, 

Snubbed by the Guardian of the Peace, and whispering of ‘‘ skin and bones,” 
Telling each other of the deeds the Law declared the boys had done— 

Growling that negligence and want breed crimes ‘‘ which young swells do for fun!” 


And one of these, without a word, went off somewhere and bought a pie, 
And slipped it in the skinny hand of the poor child without the eye, 
Who turned towards the taller boy—and tore apart this gift he had, 
And gave his chum the bigger bit !—this laddie going to the bad! 


"Twas done straight off—without a thought—he did not pause to taste it first, 
He did not look this side and that—and carefully break off the worst !— 

He did not eat till he was full, and then bestow the crumbs which dropped. 
(O if he’d fed till satisfied ! I wonder when he would have stopped ?) 


He did not know his impulse good—he took no unction to his heart, 
"Twas but the right and proper thing that every pal should have his part, 
Yet still it seemed to us that One smiled on him in the dreary night, 
The little thief’s kind act may stand recorded with the widow’s mite ! 


Our train whirled off—we know no more—but crowding tears our eyes would fill, 
To think that one could love so much, whom all the world had used so ill!— 
Our hearts were very sore for him—yet might they well far sadder be 

For those who snatch, in lust for gold, at all the rights of such as he! 


O laddie of Black Country slums—perchance too low to ever rise 

Out of your mud to aught, except your loving Father’s cleansing skies, 

You seemed to us God’s question put to all with much to hold and spare— 

“‘ Owe you as little to your kind ?—and are your hands as quick to share ?”’ 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 





LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED Lire,” ‘‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A LITTLE PROVIDENCE. that her warning had borneanyrealfruit. The 
worthy woman had been “ braying a fool in 


RS. LOGAN was amazed when, on her|a mortar” for so many years without 
next visit to Mary Olrig’s chamber, she | making ‘his folly depart from him,” that 


found all trace of authorship carefully | it was rather difficult for her to realize the 
removed. Not even then could she imagine | weight which even a word will have with the 
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docile and wise. At first bitter experience 
led her rather to the cynical suspicion that 
Mary had resented her counsel as an inter- 
ference, and that she might expect her 
lodger to give her speedy ‘ notice ’—* As 
Logan would have done long ago, if the loss 
of change wouldn’t have been his own,”’ 
reflected that disillusioned wife. 

But when day after day passed by and 
Mary remained as sweet and cordial as 
before, and yet no manuscripts re-appeared, 
Mrs. Logan began to feel at a loss. We are 
apt to be taken aback when our wisdom 
produces an effect we did not prognosticate. 
[t inclines us to question ourselves. If 
advice were more readily taken, it is very | 
likely that advice would be less readily given ! 

Mrs. Logan was haunted by the thought 
of what she had done. Her husband had 
made the little woman very well acquainted 
with the low beginnings and long struggles 
of incipient genius which yet blossomed into 
grand maturity at last. For years past she 
had silenced those recitals by the sarcastic 
rejoinder “that we hear of the one who 
came to something, but not of the thousand 
who came to naught.’ Certainly, her 
experience of one of that melancholy thousand 
was that no warnings had been of any effect. 
But what if some unwary warning had taken 
too much effect, on the small percentage 
intended for success? What if the last and 
crowning bad influence of Logan’s ill- 
omened persistence had been to check effort 
that might have been of some avail ? 

And Mrs. Logan, grown closely observant 
of Mary, now noticed the rapid fading of her 
complexion and the drawn line of the lately 
rounded cheek. And still the manuscripts 
did not re-appear, but a heap of needlework 
rather ostentatiously took their place. 

No honest person proffers advice without 
secretly feeling that he must do his utmost 
that who takes it does not suffer thereby. 
Mrs. Logan was disquieted. 

After two or three days of hesitation she 
resolved to open her mind to Miss Kerr. 

She took the opportunity one evening 
while setting forth that lady’s tea equipage. 

Miss Kerr had just returned from an 
afternoon visit to the Crawfords. She was 
rather later than usual. The poor invalid 
mother was rapidly fading away, fulfilling 
the old Italian’s prognosis despite all the 
new comfort and cheer that had come into 
these latter days. She had incidentally let | 
fall information confirmatory of Miss Kerr’s | 
own suspicions that ‘the child” was | 
doing a great deal of work at home o’ nights. | 








He sat up with her a great deal, because 
sometimes she was sleepless and restless, but 
always when she dozed off and awakened 
*‘ there he was, writing, writing.” 

Accordingly Miss Kerr lingered to see 
Lewis on his return from her friend’s office, 
that she might give him one more serious 
warning on the folly of attempting to burn 
the candle of life at both ends. She felt 
quite ready, in his own interest, to speak 
plainly, almost sharply, and to utter stern 
truths about over anxiety and too much 
thought for the morrow. 

And yet when Lewis came in, with his 
dark, grave, thoughtful face, she softened her 
protest against his self-sacrifice, and actually 
allowed him -to silence it altogether by his 
arguments, that after his bitter experience he 
dared notrisk his mother’s dependence wholly 
on any salary, at least while it was in his 
power to keep in hand some of the various 
employers whom he had found so helpful in 
his day of need. Also by-and-bye he 
might be glad, for his mother’s sake, 
to have some such little fund as these 
extra labours would enable him to store. 
Clementina looked up at him wistfully. 
She would have liked to tell him that his 
salary would not fail, and to ask him whether 
he could not trust her for any additional 
help his mother might require. Butstill, she 
felt theirs was not yet a sufficiently old and 
tested friendship to bear this strain, and 
that under such pressure it might sink for 
ever to the lower level of benefaction and 
dependence, which latter condition this man 
might feel forced to accept for his mother’s 
sake. No; she must keep silence a little 
longer. She must think things out and 
watch the guidance of circumstances. 

So she returned home reflective, a little 
tired, as we all get, when trying to follow 
lines of thought whose end we cannot see. 
And she reclined in her easy chair, and did not 
heed the inconsequent little remarks and 
fidgetty movements by which she could 
usually foretell that her good landlady was 
about to make some disclosure or confidence. 

Mrs. Logan had to go straight to the 
point, saying with a jerk, “I’m put out 
about our Miss Olrig upstairs. I’m thinking 
I'll have to get you to speak to her.” 

That roused Clementina at once, and she 
sat upright. 

«What is she doing?’ she asked, “I 
don’t profess to understand girls, you know. 
Never did. Not most girls.” 

‘‘T don’t think Miss Olrig is like most 
girls,” said Mrs. Logan; ‘“ leastways, not 
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the girls I’ve known, whose way is, if you 
tell them not to do a thing, just to do it 
because you say otherwise. No, it’s nothing 
of that sort. It’s my belief she’s beginning 
to fade and pine away.” 

Clementina’s heart smote her. ‘‘ Some- 
how I fancied she had plenty of friends,” 
she observed. “Is it not so?” 

“I said I thought she would have,” 
answered Mrs. Logan ruefully, ‘for she’s 
young and pretty and taking. But some- 
times, such have something in ’em that sets 
‘em apart, and then I reckon they feel their 
apartness more than the ugly and the cross- 
grained, for the Lord in His mercy generally 
gives these last an uncommon good conceit 
of themselves. I’m thinking Miss Olrig may 
be a bit of a genius. I know she’s been 
trying to write for the magazines, and the 
queer thing is that when I told her—(O you 
can guess what I told her, Miss Kerr)—she 
left off sharp and settled down to do a heap 
of sewing.” 

“A sensible girl,” commented Clementina, 
favourably impressed at once. 

‘* But I don’t like the look that’s coming 
on her face,” said Mrs. Logan. ‘She 
always looks up with a smile, but I reckon 
there’s no smile there when there is nobody 
to see! And I wonder if it may be as bad 
for a soul to get checked in something it 
ought to throw off, as it is for the body when 
the measles are turned inwards! ”’ 

Clementina laughed. ‘I have heard it 
suggested that genius is but an abnormality 
of the mind, as the pearl is of the oyster,” 
she said; ‘but I never heard quite such a 
practical application of the idea as you have 
justmade! What doyou think, Mrs. Logan?”’ 
and with fine instinct she converted the 
favour she felt she was asked to bestow into a 
favour she might asktoreceive. ‘‘Iam feeling 
rather dull this evening—the wind has been 
in the east!—and it’s an anniversary, too, 
an old birthday—not my own—only a date 
which used to mean a happy evening in my 
younger days. So, as you say Miss Olrig is 
not particularly occupied, I think I might go 
upstairs and call on her.” 

‘“‘ That was just what I was wishing you to 
say,” cried the little landlady delighted. 
‘‘ Only it was her sake that I was thinking of, 
not yours. For, as I always say to Logan, 
‘Miss Kerr is enough for herself, it doesn’t 
matter to her how the world wags,’ and 
you'll never make me think otherwise, ma’am, 
however much you may fancy differently.” 

Miss Kerr ran upstairs as lightly as a girl. 
Her brisk knock on Mary Olrig’s door was 





answered by a rather smothered ‘‘ Come in!” 
But when she accepted the invitation she 
paused on the threshold, for except the red 
gleam of a dull fire the room was in darkness. 
There was a hasty rustle in a distant corner, 
and Mary’s voice said: ‘‘I beg pardon. I 
thought it was the servant. I had put out 
the light and was taking a rest.” 

‘“‘T fear I have disturbed you—I am only 
Miss Kerr from downstairs,” said Clementina 
simply, pausing for further explanations 
until Mary had rekindled her lamp. 

‘““We know each other’s names—and 
voices,” she proceeded in her most genial 
manner; ‘and I think it is time we knew 
each other’s faces. We are scripturally 
related to each other, you know, since we 
are ‘ neighbours,’ though that tie is supposed 
to be abolished in London.” 

“Tt has always been such a comfort to me 
to feel you were in the house,”’ said Mary. 

The tone was grave and matter-of-fact. 
Clementina could not think what the girl 
might mean, but she clearly meant it. 

‘« Since I know you were lying down when 
I entered,” Miss Kerr went on, “I fear 
you may decline my purposed invitation that 
you should spend the evening with me. But 
I assure you I have a very comfortable sofa 
at your service.” 

Mary laughed a sad little laugh. “I am 
quite rested now,’’ she said; ‘‘I shall be 
very happy to come downstairs.”’ 

And so she presently found herself in the 
snug and pretty room on which she had so 
often cast such wistful glances. Clementina 
did not throw any burden of conversation on 
her guest—she chatted away as she could 
when she chose. She saw at once how it was. 
She had been through too much herself not 
to understand the significance of the nervous 
monosyllabic replies, the restless hands. She 
knew exactly how Mary’s eyes burned in 
their sockets, and how every limb ached with 
a strange weariness which could find no rest. 

‘‘ If we catch fevers there are hospitals for 
us,” she said to herself; ‘‘ if we break our 
limbs, there are ambulances ; if we go mad, 
there are—God help us !—keepers and 
straight-jackets. But if it is ‘only our 
nerves,’ what then? A little mocking, a 
little preaching, a good scolding, at best, 
some wholesome neglect! The woman who 
is overfed, over-indulged, and underworked 
suffers from her ‘ nerves’ and so, forsooth ! 
the treatment which would be excellent for 
her is extended rather to the woman who is 
over-worked, over-worried, and under-cared- 
for, because she too has ‘ nothing wrong with 
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her except the state of her nerves!’ Well, 
at any rate, God wills that we who know how 
these things stand should help each other, 
for nobody else can help us! ”’ 

How did Clementina manage the matter ? 
The rather one-sided conversation started 
from most commonplace points, and 
seemed to flow on in the most natural 
manner. Yet all on a sudden, Mary found 
the choking tightness about her heart 
loosened, and the tears flowing frankly over 
her face, while she begged her hostess to 
forgive such a disgraceful breakdown, and 
Miss Kerr stood over her, saying cheerily : 

“Don’t think that I wonder, my dear ; 
I’ve been through it all myself. But there’s 
something wrong. There’s something 
against you in your life, and we must find 
out what it is (I think I know), and get it 
put right as fast as we can.”’ 

And before the evening was over, Miss 
Kerr knew of Mary’s old life and her new— 
of the changes on Tweedside that had, as it 
were, cut off her retreat, and of the strange 
fevered phantasmagoria of wrong and pain 
which now presented itself to her. Aye, 
and Miss Kerr actually knew of Mary’s 
secret ambition—had actually seen a set of 
Mary’s verses. She knew what the father 
(almost worshipped) had never known, 
what was hidden from the honoured old 
grandmother, and unsuspected by kind 
Lesley Baird. The born confessor generally 
stands outside family circles. Does God call 
some to forego family circles, that they may 
fulfil this function until wrung hearts and 
torn lives shall no longer claim its ministry ? 

And when her own well aimed questions 
had put Miss Kerr in possession of all the 
facts about lost appetite, perpetual weari- 
ness, brief, troubled slumbers, haunted by 
the problems which worried Mary’s waking 
hours, then Miss Kerr had her counsel to 
give. She saw at once that Mary was 
striving, as so many must, to secure inde- 
pendence of life by forfeiting all which 
makes their life worth living, if not life 
itself at last. But she did not frighten 
Mary by saying this in so many words. 
She only said: ‘‘You must stop going to 
the office for three weeks or a month.” 

Even that alarmed the girl sufficiently. 
‘‘T have been there so short a time,” she 
said; ‘it would be most unfortunate to 
require sick leave so soon; and under such 
circumstances they could not allow pay- 
ment during absence,” she added, rather 
reluctantly, knowing that her little private 
store was already running low. 





“You have a beautiful handwriting,” 
observed Miss Kerr, glancing at the manu- 
script Mary had shown her. ‘I feel quite 
sure I could get you some work to do in 
your own room for the next two or three 
weeks, and I think you might do enough to 
bring the few shillings you absolutely 
require without doing so much as to destroy 
the restfulness of your retirement. You 
say that your father’s friend is one of your 
managing directors. Is he to be found on 
the Company’s premises ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,’ Mary answered, “he is always 
there during business hours.”’ 

‘«« Then, with your permission,” said Miss 
Kerr, ‘‘I will go up and see him to-morrow 
and secure your leave of absence. It must 
be,” she said, raising her hand as Mary 
seemed about to protest. ‘A few day’s 
pause may do for you now what months and 
even years might fail to do a little later on. 
Don’t resent my interference,” she said with 
a smile; ‘‘and if you think to yourself 
‘what business is this of hers?’ it shows 
that you are so unkind as to mistake me for 
a Cain, for it is the Cains only who repudiate 
being their brothers’ keepers.” 

And then she changed the conversation, 
or rather she did not change it; but, by 
some anecdote told to this very point, she 
managed to shift it into another channel 
—got upon books, then from books to 
interesting people she had met, and thence 
to the discussion of character and the play 
of circumstance upon it, and its reaction 
on circumstance. Only to-night Clementina 
Kerr kept the bright side of things ever 
uppermost ; it was of goodness and wisdom 
that she told—of strength rather than weak- 
ness—of the peace and power which come 
of stubborn destinies resolutely wrought 
into harmony and beauty rather than of 
unexpected good fortune, or what are called 
strokes of luck. 

When she rang her bell for supper she 
went out upon the staircase to give her 
instructions, with the result that the tray 
came in, set for two, with the daintiest 
china and brightest silver in the house, with 
delicious stewed oysters, the crispest of 
toast, and the most luscious of hot-house 
grapes. She stirred up the fire, helped 
Mary bountifully, and made herself so 
entertaining and amusing that her guest was 
wiled into enjoying the best meal she had 
had for many a day. 

Downstairs Mrs. Logan wondered aloud : 
‘‘That Miss Kerr is the queerest body. 
Never even told me to ask the price of the 
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oysters or the grapes. Just said, ‘Get the 
very best’; and yet, only a fortnight ago, 
when that great artist and his wife came in 
their carriage, she had ordered nothing for 
dinner but the roast mutton and apple-tart 
she always has on Wednesdays; though 
by the look of that gentleman’s face I should 
say he had turtle soup and fine old port 
regular, and I’m sure his wife’s dress had 
not cost less than twenty pounds. There’s 
no making out Miss Kerr’s ways, and so, 
once for all, I’ll give up trying to understand 
her.” 

The hostess and her guest did not separate 
till near midnight. And even after Mary 
had said good-night, she stole back to Miss 
Kerr’s side to whisper shyly : 

“0 you have done me so much good! I 
feeladifferent being. Do you think still that 
I must not go to the office to-morrow? I feel 
quite well now.” 

«Tf the first line of my prescription has 
benefited you, is that any reason why 
you should disobey the rest?” asked 
Clementina with playful fierceness. And 
Mary made a deprecating gesture and ran 
off upstairs. 

Late as it was Miss Kerr did not at once 
retire. She went to her desk and wrote a 
brief note to Lewis Crawford. 

‘“‘ T was very vexed with you this afternoon 
about keeping on your home night-work. 
I will forgive you for doing so up to the 
present time, and we will agree to keep open 
our discussion concerning it, if, for the next 
two or three weeks, you will transfer as 
much of it as will bring in two or three 
shillings a day to somebody I know, who is 
quite competent, and to whom it may be the 
greatest possible benefit. Please answer 
this personally, by calling here to-morrow 
afternoon, as [ should like the arrangement 
to be made at once.” 

She wanted Lewis to get this missive 
before he left home next morning, and to 
do that it must be posted immediately. 
Clementina never dreamed of troubling 
anybody to manage these things for her. 
She would have thought it a defrauding of 
her own life. She had caught many of her 
best artistic inspirations while fulfilling such 
errands, and was not one of those who 
cheapen their own past by repudiating all 
its habits the moment they can do so. 
Besides, she liked the cool night air on her 
face, and always declared that London 
streets were only bearable in the dark! So 
she threw on an old cloak, drew its hood over 
her head, walked off to the pillar box, crept 








softly back into the house, went to bed, 
straightway fell asleep, and in her dreams, 
resumed her pleasant chat with Mary Olrig. 


CHAPTER XX.—ONLY A MIRACLE. 


In the course of the following morning, 
a note from Lewis Crawford, in reply to 
Miss Kerr’s, was put into that lady’s hand. 

Yes, he would certainly come at the time 
she appointed. Perhaps he might have 
come without her appointment, for at the 
office this morning he had heard something 
which he thought would please her. His 
chief, Mr. Hedges, had spoken as if he was 
going to write to her himself. It was some- 
thing which Lewis felt made his present 
appointment more secure, but he did hope 
it was not wholly that which made him 
willing to accede to Miss Kerr’s request. 
For certainly he would do all he could to 
put his other work into her friend’s hands. 
Surely troubles had not brought him much 
if he allowed fears for his own future to 
withhold good from the present of somebody 
else ! 

Miss Clementina smiled to notice how 
instinctively Lewis Crawford's right-minded- 
ness put aside undue anxiety for his own 
future the moment he could see a distinct 
somebody who might suffer through it. And 
it occurred to her that the true question is, 
whether somebody somewhere does not 
always suffer when we allow ourselves to be 
swayed by our fears into too shrewd grasping 
or toostrenuouseffort. Suchacombination of 
circumstance as she had been able to present 
for Lewis’s consideration may be but a 
revelation of what is perpetually going on. 
Perhaps if none of us worried ourselves 
about to-morrow, nobody would find the 
evil of to-day to be more than “ sufficient.”’ 
It is strange how many of us who are quite 
ready to trust Christ Jesus concerning the 
promise of another life, are not equally 
ready to trust Him concerning the conduct 
of this life. 

Miss Clementina leaned in her arm chair 
and reflected. Yes. Looking back over 
her own life, she could not refuse to 
acknowledge that she had allowed anxieties 
and fears to destroy or spoil many sweet and 
beautiful times or opportunities which could 
never come over again. Nay, in her former 
dread of slipping into dependence, she 
could now see that she had submitted to 
wrongs and limitations as bad as any 
which ‘ dependence ” could possibly have 
brought her. She herself had been so far 
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. “7. . | 
successful in her diligence and providence, | 


but how many were not so? How many 
lived in care and strain, and yet failed 
to secure their end after all, since advisers 
betray, banks break, and investments fail. 
And then Clementina’s face grew very 
grave. For was it not because her kinsman 
had counted her a successful woman accord- 
ing to his worldly mind, that he had 
burdened her with his unwieldy wealth, 
made, she scarcely knew how, but not, she 


thought, perfumed by widows’ prayers and | 


orphans’ blessings. That wealth she was 
still steadfastly resolved not to touch for any 
requirements of her own, and indeed she 
had none which required wealth to gratify 
them. 6till it lay heavy on her heart and 
conscience, because it must have been with- 
drawn from the general good somehow. Yet 
she could not see how or where she was to 
restore it, without risk of doing still further 
damage to the commonwealth, since even 
philanthropy is now crying out that it wants 
heads and hands to combat the powers of 
evil, rather than purses to bribe them. 

It was a thought of comfort, that this 
wealth had at least enabled her to bid her 
lawyer employ Lewis. Without this wealth, 
she could scarcely have guaranteed his salary 
even for one year. Could not she? Well, 
candidly, not without some courage and 
enough self-sacrifice to diminish her income 
for all future time by the three pounds yearly 
interest on the hundred pounds in consols 
which she would have had to sell out! 

Clementina laughed out in sincere self- 
deprecation! What a poor creature she 
showed as compared with the widow of 
Zarephath, who could take in a starving 
prophet, when all her ‘‘ property ”’ scarcely 
sufficed for one more meal! Some might 
say that Lewis Crawford was no prophet—or 
at least that Clementina had no reason to 
think so. But he certainly could not be less 
than ‘‘ the least of the little ones,’’ who are 
included in the royal brotherhood of Christ. 
And as regards prophetship it is evident 
that despite her kindness, the widow of 
Zarephath had her own doubts on that 
point, and that her heart failed many times 
ere she was ready to confess, ‘‘ Now I know 
thou art a man of God.” 

it is a strange sensation for any one of 
us (yet woe to those who have never felt 
it!) when some of our qualities which we 
have regarded as virtues, qualities for which 
we have thanked God, and which have won 
us the esteem and admiration of our fellows, 
suddenly present themselves to us in 
XVIII—38 





another and very different light! Then 
comes to the civilised and cultured professor 
of Christianity the same test, neither more 
nor less, which comes to the savage warrior 
when he finds that if he is to follow Christ, 
he must lay aside his barbarous trophies of 
victory, abandon his meal of human flesh, 
and forget the bloody fame which has made 
him chief among his fellows. 

Christ—-God manifest in the flesh—comes 
to save us from ourselves, and not from our 
sins only, but even from virtues which are 
ever degenerating into vices. He passes 
through our souls like the gardener with 
the pruning knife, and much that seems 
fair and flourishing comes crashing to the 
ground, and the outlook is bare and dreary. 
But wait till next spring; and already the 
sky view is clearer ! 

Yet even while Miss Clementina gave a 
sigh of repentance for those misdoings in 
the way of anxiety and worry which she 
had formerly called providence and foresight, 
she forgot a present appli¢ation for the 
apostle’s precept ‘‘ Be careful for nothing.” 
It was natural to wonder what Lewis Craw- 
ford’s good news might be; but be it what 
it might, why was Mr. Hedges going to write 
to her about it ? Above all, why had he told 
Lewis that he meant to write? She began 
to fret lest, despite her injunctions, the 
lawyer was allowing her secret to escape 
him. 

Already, at the very moment, while she 
fully recognised the naughtiness and folly 
of her old pecuniary agitations, she began to 
work herself into a ferment lest some 
unwary blunder should complicate and spoil 
her present social and emotional surround- 
ings! Oh, the Gospel does not destroy 
our individuality, though it hunts it, like a 
silly lamb which runs everywhere except to 
the fold, from one stronghold of self to 
another, until it finally takes refuge in its 
only safety, and rests patiently in that will 
of God which, in its own time, can and will 
work out the true best for every living creature. 

Miss Kerr went to the city, and hada very 
satisfactory interview with Mary’s friend in 
the office. She showed the greatest interest 
in the whole concern, and he took her 
through the big room and introduced her to 
the superintendent, and let her see “the 
young ladies.” It was this little incident only 
which had produced the impression whose 
report had so agitated Rab Bethune, “ that 
Miss Olrig might not come back to the 
office.” 

When Lewis came in the afternoon, 
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Miss Kerr rose to meet him with a watchful, 
half suspicious glance, which would have 
struck him had he not been too eager with 
his own tidings. . 

These tidings were, that among the many 
cases of supposed rights or wrongs into which 
the young man had enquired since his engage- 
ment in Mr. Hedges’ office, he had at last 
come on one which opened up a just claim to 
a vast estate. The poor client in whose 
interest he had begun to act, had not known 
the true extent of her rights and those of 
other obscure people equally interested with 
her. 
document had been unearthed which left no 
doubt on the matter. A Chancery suit would 
be straightway instituted, and the legal 
business connected therewith and with the 
duties of stewardship which would probably 
devolve on Mr. Hedges, could not fail to 
bring that gentleman less than some hundreds 
a year for years to come. 

‘‘Mr. Hedges was very pleased with me,”’ 
said the young man with boyish glee; ‘for 
he did not think much of the case at first, 
but I thought there was something in it. 
And when I told him I was coming to see 
you this afternoon, he said he must write to 
you. I suppose he thinks you will like to 
hear that he whom you introduced is not 
quite a failure.’ ~ 

That was all Lewis seemed to know. His 
earnest eyes looked at her frankly as he 
handed out the lawyer’s letter. She opened 
it instantly and glanced over it—it was brief 
enough :— 

“Young Crawford will have told you of 
our stroke of good fortune. Of course 
{though I think it is a great pity that nice 
fortune of yours should be idle), I cannot 
after this allow our original arrangement to 
continue. Henceforth I must pay Crawford’s 
salary myself, out of the profits of this suit he 
has brought in, and ‘if he wishes to be 
articled, the arrangement will be between 
him and me.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Miss Clementina, set at 
rest; ‘‘Mr. Hedges is evidently highly 
satisfied with you.’’ As she put the letter 
into her pocket she glanced up at her young 
visitor’s radiant face and felt>her eyes fall 
beneath his, as her heart smote her that she 
knew all was not as he supposed, and that 
she was really receiving his simple sponta- 
neous gratitude under false pretences. 
Suppose he ever got to know the truth, how 
would he then bear to think she had once 
thought it necessary to hide it from him? 

** So, you see, I’m afraid there is no virtue 


It was only on the previous day that.a | 








in my readiness to give up my other work to 
your friend,”’ said the youth with a comical 
ruefulness. ‘I think I can secure it for 
him. There is one kind old stationer who 
has generally given me briefs to copy ; and as 
you say he writes a suitable hand, a very 
few hints, which I can easily give him, will 
suffice to guide him as to form.” 

“‘T have no doubt of it, only he is a she!” 
Miss Clementina remarked archly. ‘ Will 
that increase the difficulty? Here is her 
writing,” and she put a scrap of Mary’s 
manuscript into his hand. 

Lewis Crawford nodded approval and 
pondered for a moment. ‘No,’ he said; 
‘‘I think women are very quick to catch 
anything they wish to learn. And my old 
friend will be favourably disposed, for he 
taught one of his daughters to work for him, 
and she did it until she got married.” 

“TI will call Miss Olrig at once, and 
introduce her to you,” said Miss Kerr. ‘It 
is a young lady who lives in this house—in 
the floor above.”’ 

The appelation ‘ Miss Olrig’’ conveyed 
nothing to Lewis Crawford. If he had heard 
any name in connection with the kind 
hospitality he had received on the Edenlaw, 
it had been that of ‘‘ Mrs. Haldane,” and 
possibly ‘‘ Mary.’’ So he awaited Miss Kerr’s 
return with a calmness which certainly he 
would not have felt had he dreamed who was 
apprvaching him. 

As for Mary Olrig herself she had heard of 
Miss Kerr’s friend neither by name nor 
description, and if any idea concerning him 
had crossed her brain, it was, vaguely, that 
he was a middle-aged man, with iron-grey 
hair, a ‘‘ master law stationer.’’ So she 
responded to Miss Kerr’s summons with no 
thought except a rather faint hope that she 
might satisfy him as to her capabilities. 

Miss Kerr opened her door and ushered 
Mary in before her. Miss Clementina had 
not even uttered either name, before she saw 
by start of surprise and eager gesture of 
recognition that this was not a first meeting. 

‘« Why! you know each other!” she cried. 
‘* Where can you have met?” 

‘** On the Edenlaw—in my grandmother’s 
cottage,”’ said Mary quickly. Woman-like, 
she recovered self-possession first, and her 
answer came readily, because not yet knowing 
the extent of Lewis’s friendship with Miss Kerr 
she felt that for him answer might be difficult 
and painful. 

‘* Why—you do not mean to say—” began 
Miss Kerr turning to Lewis, delighted com- 
prehension lighting up her face. 
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‘“‘T mean to say that it was in this lady’s 
home on the Edenlaw that I received that 
kindest hospitality I have told you about,’’ 
said Lewis. In his excitement he still held 
Mary’s hand, though he did not notice he 
did so. 

‘‘ My grandmother will be so pleased to 
hear you are safe and well!” cried Mary. 
‘‘She sometimes feared some evil might 
have befallen you, since you vanished so 
mysteriously. Why did you go in that way ? 
But I think I can guess!” 

‘‘T had reasons,’ Lewis answered, ‘and 
I acted on them very suddenly; I think I 
was nearly wild. And I do not know what 
evil might not have befallen me had it not 
been for Miss Kerr. I think she saved my 
life then. I know she has made it worth 
living ever since.” 

‘“‘ Stuff and nonsense! ’’ said Miss Kerr ; 
‘if it had not been me it would have been 
somebody else ! ” 

‘«* And you have been always visiting this 
house! ’’ exclaimed Mary; ‘‘ then it was you 
whom I saw one afternoon! I thought I 
must have fancied a likeness in somebody 
_ else! It seemed so unlikely!” 

‘‘ What seems unlikely is exactly what 
happens,’’ commented Miss Kerr ; ‘at least, 
that is my experience.”’ 


‘‘And your mother?” asked Mary, her | 


face suddenly growing greve as she remem- 
bered what of the youth’s story he had told 
her in the cottage on the Edenlaw. 

His own face saddened. ‘ She is—going 
—very quietly—and happily,”’ he said. And 
there was a short silence. 

“T can’t realise meeting you again like 
this!’’ Mary remarked. ‘It seems like a 
fairy tale! Out of all the millions of 
London—”’ 

“There are meetings—and partings—in 
this life which seem to me to open up or fore- 
shadow the working out, of lives which are 


to come,” said Miss Kerr thoughtfully, | 
memories of her own stirring in the little | 


excitement like the leaves of a book fluttered 
by a breeze. 

“I’m sure I came to live in this house 
in the most matter-of-fact way,’ narrated 
Mary ; ‘“‘I was recommended by a shop- 
keeper in Peebles who is related to Mrs. 
Logan. She gave me the address over her 
counter, just a day or two after you had 
been on the Edenlaw,’’ she added turning 
to Lewis. 

Miss Kerr looked up from her reverie. 
‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘and she had got that 
address from me only the very day when Mr. 
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Crawford returned south. My landlady had 
often talked about her relative, of whom she 
had quite lost sight ; so when I was in Peebles, 
I called at the shop, and gave all the news 
about Mrs. Logan and her house here.” 

‘“‘And Mr. Crawford ? ”—said Mary inter- 
rogatively. 

“T made his acquaintance that very 
evening—on the night journey to London,” 
answered Miss Kerr. She looked straight 
at Lewis Crawford as she told the strange 
truth in this commonplace way. And her 
eyes bade him keep silence concerning any- 
thing further. ‘There is your fairy tale in 
plain prose!’’ she added. ‘‘ There is such 
an explanation for all wonders! ’’ 

“Which only makes them the deeper 
wonder, I think,” said Lewis Crawford in 
his quietest voice. 

Miss Kerr threw him a quick glance and 
pondered fora moment. ‘ You are right,’ 
she admitted. ‘‘ But we shall have plenty 
of time for all our explanations and reflec- 
tions. The business in hand at present is 
to secure this copying for Miss Olrig.” 

Lewis Crawford rose at once. ‘I think, 
Miss Kerr,” said he, ‘‘ that the best plan 
will be, if Miss Olrig will accompany me to 
that oldstationer’s of whom I told you. I 
will introduce her to him and make myself 
responsible for the work he gives her; but 
he is such a kind old soul, that I know I can 
explain to him and get a bill of- costs or a 
brief to fall to our share, as a task which 
Miss Olrig will accomplish at once without 
any difficulty.” 

‘“Who could have imagined this, that 
afternoon when you came out in the rain 
and invited me into the snug cottage!” 
said Lewis, when Mary and he were fairly 
started together. 

‘** Who, indeed ?”’ Mary echoed. ‘ Miss 
Kerr may set light by it, as she chooses, but 
it remains wonderful !”’ 

“There is a miracle-in it somewhere,” 
decided the young man earnestly. 

And so there was. The miracle lay here 
—that Clementina Kerr, pre-occupied by 
great changes in her own life, and world- 
weary with thousands of bitter experiences 
and heart-chiHing disappointments, had yet 
remembered, and gone out of her way, that 
she might secure what she judged would be 
a wholesome satisfactory little pleasure for 
her poor, drudging landlady! For the one 
miracle of Creation is Love—whether its 
works be lofty or lowly! And in great 
things as in small, reason, research, or 
science may brush away ‘‘marvels’ how 
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they like. They can but bring us to a clearer 
sight of that great wonder of the universe 
from which neither death nor life nor any 
other creature has power to separate us ! 

‘«‘ There is a miracle in it somewhere! ’’ 
repeated Lewis Crawford. 

Mary looked up in his face and assented 
with her radiant eyes. It was at that 
moment that the cab bearing Rab Bethune 
went by. 

‘* How could he dream that they had met 
in London only half-an-hour before ! ’’ 


CHAPTER XXI.—HONOURABLE PROPOSALS. 


How had those winter months worn them- 
selves away in the quiet house of Edenhaugh. 

Such a question in such a form would 
once have appeared to Lesley Baird both 
ridiculous and shocking. For then she 
would have asked what could anybody want 
more than the daily round of quiet duties 
which abounded there, crowned every evening 
by the approbation and love of the kind 
uncle ? 

But since then there had passed upon her 
life a strange new happiness, an uncompre- 
hended joy. She had scarcely known how 
much Rab’s visits and the consciousness of 
mutual attraction between him and herself 
had meant to her, until his sudden going away 
hadspread a greyness over everything like that 
which settles on a landscape when a sunbeam 
fades from it. Everything is so exactly the 
same! Yet what a difference ! 

And so Lesley would now have owned 
sorrowfully that, for the first time in her life, 
she did find the days long and dreary—that 
as she sewed or knitted, her thoughts 
wandered restlessly, and that the little trials 
and triumphs of kitchen or poultry yard did 
not seem so absorbing as formerly. She had 
kept up a knowledge and interest in domestic 
and European politics through readings and 
diseussions with Mr. Baird. But this 
winter she lost her place in their intricacies 
so completely, that if she should ever regain 
it, there would remain a hiatus never quite 
satisfactorily filled up. 

For her mind was ever filled with painful 
surmises why the vanished friendship, so 
happy and so simple, had been allowed to 
lapse in such dead silence. Rab’s brief good- 
bye to her uncle at the gate, made without 
any enquiry or message for her, was not in 
proper proportion with the terms he had 
assiduously cultivated with the house- 
hold at Edenhaugh. For days and for 
weeks she had secretly felt that it was sure 








to be followed up by somethingelse. It was 
only as this vague hope faded that she 
realized with what vivid expectation she had 
at first looked forward to each day’s post. 

What was she to think? That Rab 
Bethune had ruthlessly and recklessly with- 
drawn his regard from her? Or that she 
had misunderstood or exaggerated that re- 
gard? Oh, the first she would never believe ! 
And that left her only the other resouree— 
a secret humiliation, fretting, tormenting, 
subduing her very soul ! 

History tells us that when a king or a 
warrior lay dead, there was sometimes found, 
hidden beneath royal robe or knightly 
armour, a hair shirt or a prickly girdle, 
which for years had been the unsuspected 
chastisement of the chivalrous flesh. When 
the angels of Death free the soul from its 
mortal array, what humiliations, what 
chagrins, must they often find, carried, 
through long lives, covered over by smiles 
and patience. 

Lesley’s health did not suffer. The 
active, wholesome life, the fine air in which 
she lived, even the resolute submission of her 
soul, saved her from that. She did not 
grow pale or thin. Yet the outlines of her 
face certainly sharpened. One’s strength 
may suffice for one’s burden, and yet its 
existence tells. During that winter Lesley 
ceased to be agirl. She wasa woman. On 
her sunny brown head she found the first 
silver hair. 

She felt that it would be an immense 
relief if more demands were made on her 
energies both physical and mental. Hard 
labour and care save souls from consuming 
themselves. Yet she did everything which 
came to her hand, and strove to respond to 
every claim upon her. 

It seemed to her that at this very season, 
when she would have welcomed responsibility 
and occupation of every kind, she had more 
leisure than usual. The new servant proved 
more efficient than the girl who had departed ; 
old Mrs. Haldane, walking to and fro between 
parlour and kitchen in as much grand natural 
equality as the colley dogs themselves, 
assumed many little offices of oversight or 
assistance, which otherwise would have 
devolved on Lesley, who would not with- 
hold them from her aged guest, who 
enjoyed them not only for their own sake, 
but also as a mute tribute of gratitude for the 
hospitality shown to her. 

In truth, Mrs. Haldane rendered one great 
service to Lesley. Her presence, her strong 
will, her pithy sayings, the raised voices 
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constantly trying to surmount her deafness, 
were a new social element in the house, 
under which Lesley’s silence and absence of 
mind escaped notice. 

Lesley began to occupy herself more than 
ever with little Jamie Logan from Gowan- 
brae. The child was an interest not only for 
hands and head, but for heart also. He had 
commenced school attendance. That brought 
him daily down from the farm, for the 
school-house was on the roadside not far 
from Edenhaugh. It occurred to Lesley that | 
association with rough and unkempt boys of | 
much larger growth was not without some | 
danger to a little lad who had no counter- 
acting influencesat home. So she suggested | 
to her uncle that he might be invited to spend | 
the midday recreation “hour with them, and | 
join their early dinner. Then she found that 
when school was fairly over, Jamie got into | 
disgrace by loitering with rude companions | 
and not reaching his father’s farm till dusk. 
So she proposed an afternoon drawing | 
lesson, which would keep him at Edenhaugh | 
till he would have to start off at a brisk walk 
to reach Gowanbrae by tea time. 

But do what she could, it seemed to 
Lesley that she was growing thoroughly 
morbid. What but sheer fancy of her own 
could make her feel as if the village folk 
regarded her with curious eyes, that there 
was.a change in their manner towards her, 
an increased deference that yet had less 
respect, a sort of dryness and coldness in 
those who had formerly been the most 
cordial. If she had this strange conscious- 
ness among the village folk, she had it ten- 
fold when she visited the neighbouring farm- 
houses and granges. People paid her 
compliments, a thing they had never done 
before. But the compliments had a strange 
tone about them, half congratulatory, half 
contemptuous. And always it was those 
whom she had once liked best who now drew 
aside from her, and those from whom she 
had stood aloof who now tried to draw near. 
It seemed to her too as if they studied their 
phrases and used them with some double 
meaning, and were firmly persuaded in their 
own munds that she understood all they meant. | 

This consciousness, or fancy, whichever 
it might be, only deepened her self-mistrust 
and humiliation. Was it only part of the 
diseased egotism which, as poor Lesley now 
believed, with bitter shame, had made her 
misinterpret Rab Bethune? Or had other 
people caught sight of her mistake, or mis- 
interpreted him too? Be it this way or that, 
either drove her more and more within 











herself, until she almost shrank from crossing 
the threshold of Edenhaugh. 

So the winter went by. 

It was a dark, wild, windy afternoon. 
Mr. Baird was away on business. Little 
Jamie had had his drawing lesson and had 
started home atarun. Lesley stood in the 
porch and watched him off. She could hear 
Mrs. Haldane and the maids talking in the 
kitchen. In former days she would have 


| opened the door and looked in upon them 


with a smile and a pleasant word, and 
perhaps lingered there in the gloaming, in 
the warm, broad blaze of the culinary hearth. 


| Now she went straight back to the parlour 


and hastened to light the lamp. When 
there is sorrowful twilight within us, we 
|make haste to banish “twilight from oul 
rooms. 

As she drew the curtain across the window 
looking upon the road, she became aware 


| that somebody riding up had just reined in 


his horse at the gate. She barely caught a 
glimpse of an alighting figure: she could not 
identify it. Peering through the pane, she 
thought the horse belonged to the Gowanbrae 
stable. Probably it was the Gowanbrae 
grieve offering to take up Master Jamie if he 
had not yet started homeward, or with some 
similar message which would get ample 
answer in the kitchen. 

But no! There came steps in the passage, 
the light steps of the housemaid, and another 
step, heavy, bustling, self-important. A 
visitor! The parlour door opened, and the 
servant ushered in Jamie’s father, the farmer 
Logan of Gowanbrae. 

Mr. Logan was not a frequent visitor to 
the house of Edenhaugh. He came to the 
farm often enough, but spent his time there 
mostly in the stables or byres, or if he came 
to the dwelling, confined himself generally to 
the little sanctum where Mr. Baird kept 
samples, files, and tools. 

But Lesley was not in the least surprised 
by his visit. Doubtless he had come 
expecting to see her uncle, perhaps about 
something not to be delayed, and finding 
Mr. Baird was out, had simply asked for her 
to have an opportunity of awaiting his return. 

Yet there was certainly something strange 
about him! The business he had come 
about must surely be of an exciting and 
important nature. For he was wonderfully 
got up, with a stiffness and precision quite 
foreign to his usual ways, and which brought 
out in strong relief his hard features, made 
grim and coarse by mean thoughts and base 
indulgences. He belonged to the same race 
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and the same class as Lesley’s uncle. But 
it was plain there was a great gulf fixed 
between them. 

“I see you.have old Jean Haldane still 
with you, Miss Baird,”’ he said; ‘‘she will 
keep the maids in order. You won’t feel 
tied down in Edenhaugh any more,” he 
added with a queer smirk. ‘ How is her 
grand-daughter getting on in service in 
London ?”’ 

‘* Miss Olrig seems getting on very well,” 
Lesley answered. ‘‘ She has an appointment 
in the Telegraph Office.” 

*‘ Does she live there,” he asked gruffly. 
There was a rough sneer in his tone when 
speaking of Mary that seemed intended to 
emphasize the servile deference he used 
towards Lesley. Somehow the girl’s face 
flushed. But she answered quite calmly : 

“‘ No, of course not. She lives in lodgings 
with very nice people, it seems, from her 
letters. By the way, her landlady’s name 
is Logan, and she belonged to this region.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, there’s plenty Logans!” he 
answered. ‘I’ve only one relation in 
London—quite another sort! At least his 
offices are in London. He’s a stockbroker, 
and makes pots of money. But of course he 
would not live in suchahole. He hasa fine 
place out at Norwood—that’s close to the 
Crystal Palace, you know—where he can get 
plenty of amusement. He keeps up grand 
style—house like a palace, dinner every day 
like a dinner party. Perhaps we might 
afford something in that way at Gowanbrae, 
but it takes a lady to manage it!” Again 
that effort at an engaging smile and then an 
awkward silence. 

“IT am so sorry my uncle is out—I 
scarcely know when he will return,” said 
Lesley, who felt the visit sufficiently awkward 
not to desire its continuance under any false 
impression. 

‘‘ Oh, never mind, never mind,”’ said her 
guest, eagerly; ‘‘I really came to see you 
to-day, Miss Baird.” 

Lesley’s thoughts instantly turned to her 
favourite, Logan’s little boy, 

. “ You have just missed Jamie,” she said. 
‘‘ He had scarcely disappeared when I heard 
your horse’s hoofs.” 

“Ah, never mind. I thought he’d be 
away. I did not come to fetch him. 


Children are not always wanted. Though 
ladies can be so fond of them sometimes.”’ 
Again a smirk and a pause. But the subject 
of Jamie evidently offered an opportunity 
too good to be lost. The farmer went on— 
“Jamie wants a mother. 


And every- 








body’s saying, Miss Baird, that I need not 
look further than you. I’m sure your uncle 
will like to know you are well settled. It'll 
be a relief to him. And though you'll bring 
nothing—still you're maybe younger than 
I might expect—(though youth’s a wearing 
commodity)—and you’re bonnie an’ you're 
good, an’ one can’t have a’thing, ye ken.” 

Lesley rose from her seat and stood still, 
dumbfounded with pain and shame. 

‘‘Now take it easy, my dear,” said the 
farmer with an air of indulgent considera- 
tion. ‘ There’s plenty time. I'll give you 
a day or two to think it over, if you choose. 
I know ladies don’t like to speak their 
minds too quickly, though they may make 
them up soon enough!” 

In sheer desperation Lesley found her 
voice. 

‘‘Mr. Logan, this cannot be. You must 
not speak of such a thing. Please forget 
you have ever thought of it for an instant.” 

‘“‘ Aye, aye,” said the swain tranquilly, 
looking at her with bleary eyes of appro- 
bation; ‘‘ you’re a clever lass, and know 
your part as if you had acted it a dozen 
times already.” 

“‘Oh, Mr. Logan,” pleaded Lesley, ‘‘ I mean 
what I say. Please never mention this 
again. Nobody need know anything about 
it. I have always thought of you as a kind 
neighbour, an old friend. What could have 
made you talk of this?” 

There was an agonising sincerity in her 
manner which actually pierced the farmer’s 
thick crust of vulgar self-conceit. He too 
rose, and spoke angrily—a tone which came 
very readily to him— 

‘* What’s made me think of it? Why, you 
made me think of it! What other reason 
could you have for taking so much trouble 
about the boy? What is he to you? Isn’t 
that what everybody is saying? Why, your 
friend, Miss Bell Gibson, said as much to 
my servants when she was here last 
summer. An’ they’ve asked Jamie himself 
if he’d like you for a stepmother. Of 
course I thought you'd talked it over among 
the women—as women will—and that they 
knew which way the wind was blowing.” 

“‘ Mr. Logan,”’ said Lesley trembling, but 
aroused, ‘‘ you have no right to speak to 
me like this.” 

““No right? Haven’t I the best right ? 
Am I not sorry to see a nice girl—a well 
brought up girl—quarrelling with her bread 
and butter, spoiling her future and upsetting 
all my plans. An’ what for? For a non- 
sense fairy tale. For you’d not give a sniff 
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at a good downsitting like Gowanbrae, if 
there wasn’t some glimmering rubbish 
running through your head. This is what 
comes of your old ballads, and such-like. 
Wise is Miss Helen Gibson when she calls 
them all foolery. The women talked about 
that too’’—and he emphasised bitterly —“ but | 
I wouldn’t believe that. ‘No, no,’ says I, | 
‘Lesley Baird’s too well brought up not to 
know that there’s little honest goes on 
between halls and farms, and that lairds 
don’t call ‘marry me” to lasses, bonnie 
though they be, who’ve no pedigree—unless 
there’s siller to their name.’”’ 

Wounded to the quick, Lesley kept 
silence, but moved towards the door. By 
report she knew enough of Gowanbrae’s 
habits to guess that he had primed himself 
for this solemn interview by a “ tot” of 
whisky, and that the potion was now 
beginning to take effect. She would bear 
on patiently, and avert any disturbance, the 
clatter of angry voices, all that might 
spread the scandal and babble of this 
miserable interview—if so be that she might | 
thereby save her kindly relationships with 
little Jamie from coming to untimely end. 
If the story did not go beyond that room, 
surely by to-morrow the farmer would be 
ashamed of all he had said. He would have 
probably forgotten much of it. That 
would be best, and things might remain 
much as they were. 

But Gowanbrae noticed her movement 
of retreat, understood it, and resented it 
even more bitterly than her simple words of 
refusal. 

He snatched up his hat and stick—a new 
hat and a grand stick, with a boar’s head 
handle. : 

“Oh, you needn’t run away! Don’t be 
afraid I'll press you. You might change 
your mind; but so can I. Gowanbrae is 
not going a begging. I daresay you think 
I’ve been drinking ’’—such was his quick 
and guilty interpretation of the look of 
disgust which involuntarily spread over 
Lesley’s face. ‘‘ Well, you might have made 
a sober man of me, if you had taken your 
chance. An’ if you’re the Christian woman 
you make believe you are, you'll feel my 
blood on your head henceforth. But I’m 
not afraid. If one won’t, another will, I | 
say. Good evening, Miss Lesley Baird ’’— | 


su 


and he drawled out the ceremonious title 
with a magnificent assumption of contempt. 

He stamped through the hall and banged 
the outer door. She heard him grumbling 
and swearing outside. Then he mounted 
and galloped off. 

The parlour was not safe from the in- 
vasion of Mrs. Haldane or the maids. 
Lesley fled upstairs to her own room and 
locked the door. She threw herself on her 
bed and -wept bitterly—the hot tears of 
mingled anguish, humiliation, and shame. 
All helpless as she had been, she felt 
degraded by the interview she had gone 
through, as one instinctively feels degraded 
if one falls in a foul gutter, or accidentally 
evokes a torrent of bad language from the 
blackguards at a street corner. 

But not even the selfish brutality which 
had outraged every sensibility of her soul 
could tempt her to break the sweet code of 
honour which she had always held as 
binding every woman who receives an offer 
of marriage which she is obliged to reject. 
She knew that what reached her as an 
insult, Logan had offered as a boon. And 
she felt bound to take it from his point and 
bury it in silence. 

When her uncle came home, he thought 
her manner nervous and her eyes tearful, 
but she said, quite truly, that she had a 
severe headache, a malady which he accepted 
as accounting for everything, and beneath 
which he, manlike, never enquired. If he 
had asked, ‘“‘ What brought on your head- 
ache ?”’ what could Lesley have answered ? 

It was a day or two after this event that 
she wrote the letter with the pitiful little 
postscript which reached Mary Olrig in the 
depth of her own depression. That pitiful 
little postscript was the only cry which 
Lesley did not succeed in stifling in her own 
heart. 

How thankful she was to find that Jamie’s 
visits continued as if nothing had happened, 
and that the boy, despite the questions 
which his father said had been put to him, 
remained quite unconscious and happy. 

She felt positively grateful to Gowanbrae 
for not depriving her of the presence of the 
child who loved her, and who satisfied some 
of her cravings to serve and help her fellow 
creatures. 

She did not know what was coming ! 
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A SIMPLE IDYu FROM A STREAM. 


COME from sweet dells, where the drooping flower-bells 
Gently wave in the morning breeze ; 
I wind in the shade of the deep forest glade, 
And glide by the old oak trees. 
I fall with soft tones on the moss-covered stoncs, 
Like melody melting away, 
Then I quiver in gleams ‘neath the sun’s golden beams 
In the dream of the long summer day. 


With spray-splashing din I leap to the linn, 
Then I nestle in murmuring calms, 

Like the soft breathing prayer stealing through the still air, 
After the loud voice of psalms. 

Then a spirit of rest descends on my breast, 
Still as the blue summer sky, 

And quietly I dream in the sun’s soothing beam, 

While I’m lulled by the south wind’s sigh. 





I reflect the bright flowers in their calm summer hours 
As they hang o’er my bosom so fair ; 

How they gaze on their eyes like stars of the skies, 
Till they die in their loveliness there ! 

For they woo their own shades till their bright beauty fades, 
Then they languish and droop and decay ; 

Then each faded leaf clasps its shadow in grief, 
And wooer and wooed float away. 


O’er my clear rim the swift swallows skim, 
And the lamb by my green bank plays ; 
While the fays of the stream, through the long day dream 
In my sedgy and flower-fringed bays. 
The lark stops his lay ’mong the white clouds of day, 
And flutters adown to my brim ; 
As he drinks he inspires new melody’s fires, 
Then he soars to his heavenly hymn. 


Flowers live for a day, yet they all must decay 
Whene’er into brightness they’ve blown ; 

And man at the best, when he sinks to his rest, 
Can but leave his name carved on a stone : 

But I all the while at Death’s conquests can smile ;— 
As I was long ago so I’m now; 

And while men pass away, ’mid the reign of decay, 
Each spring brings new wreaths to my brow. 


ALEXANDER LAMONT, 
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BY THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


those who think about such things at 


t ag 
veritable ‘“‘ hungry army.” 
chiefly made up of those who are known as 


cas’alty folk—the people who practically | 


constitute the “floating surplus” of the 
ever over-stocked labour markets. When 


they are employed it is in the most wretchedly | 
paid callings, while frequently and often for | 


long ‘spells’ they have perforce to figure 
as ‘‘the unemployed.” Theirs is the 


modern bondage—the bondage of Poverty; | 
a bondage worse than the Egyptian bondage | 


of old, in so far as those held in it cannot 
“ sit by the flesh pots and eat bread to the 
full.” Our cas’alty class can but hanker 
after the flesh pots, and it is rarely that 
even for a passing day they can eat bread to 
the full. They live habitually from hand 
to mouth, not knowing when they have had 
one poor meal where the next is to come 
from, or how long it may be in coming. 
Such a state of things would be sufficiently 
sorrowful if it applied only to adults, to those 
who could, and as a matter of fact generally 
do, suffer and be strong. Unhappily there 
is no such limitation in the matter. This 
hungry army, this army of martyrs one 
might almost say, numbers hosts of children 
within its ranks. It is sometimes pityingly 
said of these little ones that they “can 
neither work nor want,” but it is a daily 
experience with them to have to want, to 
have to cry for bread to parents who have 
no bread to give, and to whom this “ cry 
of the children” is more painful than 
the pangs of hunger. Time was when 
the extent of juvenile suffering in this 
respect was only realised by those who 
personally explored the regions of poverty, 
and entered the foodless homes, and looked 
upon the starved child faces. This, however, 
is no longer the case. Among the other 
good things effected by the Education Acts 


has been the establishment of a more wide- | 


spread knowledge of the woes and wants of 
the children of the poor. When the waif 
and stray class of juveniles began to flock— 
for it is a mistake to suppose that they all 
or even @ majority of them had to be 
driven—into the schools that were planted in 
the neighbourhood of their homes, the 
white, wan faces and enfeebled frames of 
many of them told their own sad tale of 


| hunger. 
all, it is a saddening reflection that we | 
should constantly have in our midst a/ 
It is an army | 


Whether or not it is true that 
the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach, certain it is that there is a very 
direct connection between stomach and 
brain. All teachers were of course aware of 
this as a simple physiological fact, but 
| those of them who were appointed to the 
poorer of the new schools had it brought 
home to their business and bosoms in very 
practical and painful fashion. Officially 
they were not supposed to take into 
account such a thing as hunger. Ill or 
well, fed or unfed, the children were in the 
schools, they occupied ‘school places,” 
were potential grant-earners. The letter of 
the duty of the teachers was to grind out of 
each child the ‘“‘ Code results” upon which 
‘“« My lords” of the Education Department 
base their grants to schools. If the teachers 
had thought only of themselves, of the 
professional reputation and profit to be 
gained by squeezing a high percentage of 
‘‘ passes’’ out of their pupils, they might 
have got the desired results even out of the 
children of the hungry army, for such 
children are, generally speaking, sharp little 
creatures. But in this matter the teachers, 
to their honour be it said, were not to be 
bound by Departmental red tape ; they had 
not the heart to work the starvelings at the 
|mecessary pressure. It became axiomatic 
| with them that a child could not learn upon 
| an empty stomach ; that it must be fed if it 
| is to be taught ; and that it is worse than a 
| folly—a cruelty—to try to exact the same 
degree of mental exertion from a hungry 
| child as from one that is well fed and well 
cared for. 

| Urged by their experience and observa- 
|tion in this respect, the teachers were 
| among the earliest and most earnest workers 
| in the organisation of the now happily well 
established institution of Free Dinners to 
Children. The other supporters of this 
institution are now a numerous and energetic 
body ; for, though it is the fashion to rail at 
the age we live in,” at our Mammon- 
worship, selfishness, and so forth, “the 
rarity of Christian charity” is not so great 
as the cynics would have us believe. Where- 
ever it can be shown that there is good 
work to be done the men (and women) and 
the means—sympathy and service as well 
|as money—are forthcoming to accomplish 
| the work, and of late years this has been 
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especially the case where the welfare of 
children has been concerned. In my 
district the Children’s Free Dinner move- 
ment has flourished for some seven or 
eight years. Throughout the winter months, 
the months in which the poverty of the 
poorest of the poor is greatest, and hunger 
stings its sharpest, we dine our five hundred 
children per day for four days a week. In 
respect to each of these children it is ascer- 
tained that there is no dinner for them at 
home, while of but too many of them it is 
further known that they have had no 
breakfast, and that their chances of obtaining 
tea or supper are highly problematical. 
Among those who are unfortunately qualified 
to be invited guests at these dinners are a 
number of infants of from three to seven 
years of age, who could not find their way 
any considerable distance, and having 
regard to this and some other points of 
detail we arrange to have two “ dinner 
centres”’ whereat to entertain our hungry 
little ones. The particular centre at which 
I do suit and service in the capacity of a 
waiter, is a Board School classed as a school 
of ‘‘ special difficulty.” It is situated in the 
midst of a slum neighbourhood, and is 
attended chiefly by the children of costers, 
hawkers, ‘‘ gutter merchants,’ dock and 
other irregular labourers, and widowed 
mothers employed in the more poorly paid 
kinds of female labour. It will be easily 
understood that such a school furnishes 
forth a large proportion of its own contingent 
of ‘dinner children,” and the others 
accommodated at this centre are for the most 
part of the same class. At the best they are 
a sufficiently miserable looking type, but 
they are not the ragged regiment that many 
people would expect to find them, and that 
such children would undoubtedly have been 
in the pre-Education Acts era. The schools 
that in these latter days have been brought 
to the doors of the poor, so to speak, have 
not only benefited the children, they have 
incidentally brought about an appreciable 
improvement in the ideas and habits of 
many of the parents. Thus, while ragged- 
ness is still the badge of all the tribe of such 
children as are here in question, it is no 
longer the old slatternly ‘“loop’d and 
windowed ”’ raggedness. It is modified and 
redeemed by much mending of a rough-and- 
ready kind, and is indeed rather patchiness 
than raggedness. Among the very poor new 
clothing for the children, clothes expressly 
made to measure, or bought to fit, are 
almost undreamed of. The garments of 





these children are ‘casts off” and of the 
poorest and cheapest kinds at that. The 
parents have not the time, and, generally 
speaking, not the skill, necessary for any 
effective work of sartorial restoration or 
alteration, and the clothes have to be taken 
into wear as they come to hand, though they 
may be “sizes” too large or small. As 
& consequence some of our dinner children 
present what to an unaccustomed eye would, 
no doubt, appear a grotesque appearance. 
But the children are to the manner born, 
and experience no sense of incongruity in 
this matter, either in regard to themselves 
or each other. The pity of it upon this 
point, so far as the children are concerned, is 
that as a rule their clothing is insufficient 
to afford suitable protection against winter 
weather. Thus it comes that the bulk of 
our dinner children are enduring the pinch 
of poverty in the fullest sense of the phrase— 
the pinch of cold as well as the pinch of 
hunger. 

Our dinner time is from twelve to half- 
past one. In that time we dine some 250 
boys and girls, who come to the tables in 
relays. Our cooks are hard at it from nine 
o’clock in the morning, and during the 
actual progress of the meal we waiters have 
also to ‘look alive,” for these hungry 
youngsters are great at trencher work. 
‘‘ The quantity of ‘ tackle’ they put away is 
a caution,’’ was the remark I once heard fall 
from the lips of a stalwart carman, who had 
come to deliver some provisions while the 
children were at their meal, and had paused 
enthralled to witness the scene. But we 
must consider the circumstances here. In 
practical matters the children of the poor 
become wise betimes, and with numbers of 
our dinner children it is wisdom to not 
merely appease present hunger, but to doa 
little in the way of ‘‘ taking in supplies ” for 
the rest of the day. 

As they stand assembled at the dining- 
room door, our dinner children are no doubt 
a motley group, but the really remarkable 
thing about them is their subdued air. 
There is no restraint placed upon the 
gathering, and under those circumstances an 
equally numerous gathering of, say, children 
of the well-to-do artisan class would be 
making the rafters ring. Here, however, 
there is no noise, no shouting, no restless 
rushing about, and—think of it—no single 
sound of child laughter. There is no smile 
even on the pale little faces, only an 
expression of eager expectancy. When the 
doors are opened our guests of the day 
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troop rapidly in and take their seats, but 
still without anything like the clatter and 
bustle that would have marked the entry of 
a like number of better fed children. A 
short grace is offered up, and then, there 
being a good array of waiters on hand, 
dinner is promptly served, and the children 
fall to, 1 was going to say, a hundred 
feeding like one, but that would scarcely be 
speaking by the card. Some of the children, 
more sybaritish than their companions, and 
having the courage of their tastes, exercise a 
self-restraint which, though only momentary, 
is remarkable in the circumstances of the 
case. Before commencing to eat they 
ecstatically inhale the fragrance of the 
steaming soup, and warm their numbed 
hands by gently clasping them around their 
soup mugs. But these are the exceptions ; 
the bulk of the children cannot so possess 
themselves in patience, even to make their 
meal a thing of lengthened sweetness long 
drawn out. The majority of them are quick 
feeders, and this is especially the case with 
Master Teddy B——. In his childish way 
Teddy is a ladies’ man, and he has 
constituted himself ‘“‘ corner man ” of the 
group, mostly girls, that you see here. He 
has apparently a strain of the salamander in 
his composition, for while others, even of 
the more eager spirits, spoon their soup, 
Teddy drinks his. I have an especially vivid 
recollection of Teddy in connection with 
these dinners. On the first day of a season 
we waiters had had a particularly hard 
time of it, and at the conclusion of the meal 
I sauntered into the playground, where I 
came upon Teddy surrounded by a body of 
admiring friends. His clothes—as is usual 
with him—* fitted him too much.” His 
rolled up trousers were a world too wide, 
while the old ‘‘ man’s size”’ reefer jacket, 
which served him as a coat, reached nearly 
to his heels. His thumbs were tucked under 
his braces—he had no waistcoat—and with 
his cap well back on his head and refreshed 
and inspirited by the hearty meal he had 
just made, he was performing a “ ‘walk 
round” and singing— 


O ain’t we having a day, 
Enjoying ourselves in this way ; 
It’s proper you know 

And we do like it so— 

O ain’t we having a day. 


The other children did not lend their voices 
to this chorus of jubilation, but their 
approving looks testified that it expressed 
their sentiments. And the opening day of a 





dinner season is indeed a red letter day to 
these hungry little ones. 

As you may notice, the faces of many of 
the diners are strikingly ‘‘ old-fashioned,”’ 
have a something almost weird in their 
expression; but hunger and hardship fully 
account for this. Upon such faces it is 
surprising to note the effect of even a single 
‘square meal.’’ Our children’s dinner is no 
barmicide feast. The soup is hot and 
nourishing, and is served in liberal measure, 
while following it comes a second course 
consisting of a slice of ‘‘ roley poley,” or a 
“hunk” of bread with jam, or occasionally 
of a cut of savoury toad-in-the-hole. It isa 
tasty, wholesome, satisfying meal, and 
towards its conclusion you may note that 
under its invigorating influence colour begins 
to come back to the little wan faces, and a 
buzz of child talk, and a ripple of childish 
laughter arises. More than this even, if you 
are used to reading the signs in such matters, 
you may detect a rising disposition upon the 
part of Teddy and a few kindred spirits to 
‘“‘ get up to larks.’’ In any and every case 
the children go back to school better fitted 
than they would otherwise have been to 
stand and profit by the educational work 
which it is to be hoped may ultimately 
prove to be a means of improving the 
prospects in life of the poor. It should, 
perhaps, be mentioned here that while we 
get at the bulk of our children through the 
schools, the dinners are not restricted to 
school children. The tickets of our organi- 
sation are in the hands of those who, from 
love or duty, go down into the (social) deeps ; 
and through them the dinners reach forlorn 
and hungry little waifs who, for the time 
being may not be within the meshes of the 
educational net. 

As has just been said, these free dinners 
to children constitute a substantial meal, 
and it is a matter of pardonable pride to 
those concerned that the meals are provided 
at a cost price of a penny per meal. The 
knowledge of this fact benefits our dinner 
fund in a manner worthy of special mention. 
The more fortunate schoolmates of the 
“dinner children’ willingly contribute 
pennies to the dinner fund. For that 
purpose, “The one pennied boy has a 
penny to spare.” He knows that “the 
smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received,” and that his single penny means 
definitely one meal the more for some 
hungry-eyed Johnny, or Tommy, or Billy, 
for whom there is no dinner at home. The 
parents of our school-children subscribers, 
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though generally poor enough themselves, 
also contribute their mites to our fund, and | 
it is not the least gratifying outcome of | 
these dinners that they have been a fruitful | 
means of developing feelings of kindness and | 
consideration towards the poor. The general 
body of our subscribers are to be found | 
among all sorts and conditions of men, and | 
considering how many and how heavy are 
the calls upon those who are willing to give 
of their substance in the cause of the poor, 
we have reason to be grateful in this respect. 
The financial question is of course a very 
important one with us, and on this head we 
have to fight our battle o’er again each year. 
But so far friends have never failed us. 
Even in exceptional years—years of excep- 
tional bad trade or exceptional inclemency 
of weather—they have always risen to the 
occasion. We have never had to close our 
doors, or shorten our season, or curtail the | 
meal given. With more means we could | 
do more, for unhappily there is but too | 
much room for more to be done. Even as 
matters stand, however, we have done, and | 
are doing, and hope to be able to continue 
to do, a great good work. Itis hard and, 
in some of its aspects, heart-wearying work ; | 





but it brings its own exceeding great reward 
in the knowledge that it carries some 
measure of happiness into young lives that 
otherwise would be almost wholly miserable. 
It may be said with much of literalness that 
it is blessed work. Friends who have 
helped to found the feast have sometimes 
visited us while our little ones have been at 
table, and seeing what they have seen at 
such a time, they have invariably expressed 
themselves to the effect that in this instance, 
at any rate, it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. On such an occasion I have 
seen a lady turn away and veil her face to 
hide the tears of joy that the spectacle brought 
to her eyes. And the blessing of the poor 
is with ‘the work. I once heard their 
sentiments upon the point well summed up 
by a mother whose children had been to 
the dinners. Better days had dawned 
for her, in so far that her little ones 
no longer needed the dinners, but her 
gratitude was none the less fervent on 
that account: ‘‘God bless the children’s 
dinners,” she said; and God bless those 
who give them, I say; God bless them, 
for the blessing of the poor and needy is 
already upon them. 





A BLACK ANGEL. 


NAMELESS crossing-sweeper, black as night, 
a With an unutterably rugged face ; 
From out whose eyes shone forth such tender light 
As might the dying Man of Sorrows grace ! 


For years, from morn to night, he plied his trade 
Unceasing, in the surging London street ; 

Ready to give the humblest all his aid, 
Through winter’s cold and summer’s burning heat. 


And often had his sturdy, strong right arm 
Plucked from the horses’ feet some fallen child, 
At risk of life; his soul had such a charm 
The ragged waifs and strays around him smiled. 


And when the kindly darkness hid his face, 
Before he laid his weary limbs to sleep, 

He, like a shadow, loathsome slums would pace, 
To be the shepherd to some sable sheep. 


The night policemen knew and stayed not him; 
He went undaunted to the darkest dens; 
He bearded burglars and garotters grim, 


And was well known at all the “‘ padding-kens.” 
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The Typhus demon’s hand fell powerless, 
The Azraél of Cholera hurried past ; 
His face, pathetic in its homeliness, 
The small-pox pitted not with its sand blast! 


Poor dying harlots took faith when he bid ; 

He saw them laid to slumber ‘neath the sod. 
And all the rest of the good acts he did, 

Are they not in the chronicles of God ? 


At last he with his nameless forbears slept. 
Alone he died (nay, not alone!) ; one night 

A few poor hardened men and women wept, 
But at the Inquest—lo! this Black was White. 


He had been shipwrecked by a treacherous hand ; 
His noble gifts made ruin more profound ; 

The world upon him set its Cain-like brand, 
And he writhed madly as Prometheus bound. 


Yet, out of this extremity of ill, 

He plucked at last what gave him strength to live, 
And managed to ‘‘ observingly distil ”’ 

That perfect peace which God alone can give. 





And he, who had already tasted hell, 
How could he rest while sinners daily died ? 
Think not that his black mask he loved:too well ; 
It was no new phase of chameleon pride. 


So hideously wicked had he been, 
He was an outcast from all men, like Cain ; 
He dared not have his white face to be seen, 
Lest by some furious mob he should be slain. 


Oh, think how dire was his necessity, 
The mother of invention strange as this ! 
And boundless must have been his charity, 
So gladly such a bitter rod to kiss. 


The mighty mystery of ‘‘ Faith and works ” 
He solved in his own practical rough way : 

*« Jews, Infidels, and Heretics, and Turks,”’ 
He ready was to die with them, or pray. 


And so they laid him in a nook far back, 
Where scarcely ever fell the fair sunlight ; 

Yet though he once might seem a felon black, 

I} Another Inquest may pronounce him White ! 


GEORGE HILL. 














By LILIAN 


i the innumerable and varied | 

organisms known to students and | 
lovers of marine zoology, few groups present 
more objects of beauty and interest than are 
to be found in the order Ctenophora, which 
has especially attracted the attention of 
naturalists. The comparatively recent 
establishment of a zoological station at 
Naples has greatly contributed to advance 
the study of these wonderful little beings, 
while the untiring and valuable researches 
of Dr. Carl Chun tend to develop yet further 
this branch of knowledge. 

The Ctenophore, or ‘“‘ comb-bearers,” are | 
so named from the formation of their organs 
of locomotion, which consist of parallel rows 
of delicate cilia, arranged in comb-like plates, 
traversing the surface of the body at such 
regular intervals as to very much resemble | 
the lines of longitude drawn upon a globe. | 
The waving to and fro of these comb-like | 
processes acts as a number of tiny oars, with 
which the little boatman “ paddles his own 
canoe ’’ through the clear sea-water in what- 
soever direction his whim or fancy may take 
him. The body of the comb-bearer is 
generally more or less globular or cylindrical, 
and bears, hanging from either side, in | 
addition to the rows of paddle-like cilia, two | 
long tentacles, fringed like fairy feathers, | 
and following the motions of the body in 
exquisitely graceful curves and undulations. 
These beautiful organs serve by their 
constant movement to bring the comb- 
bearer’s prey, which consists of various | 
young and minute marine animals and 
plants, within reach of the little creature’s | 
mouth. Colourless as is the general surface 
of: the comb-bearer’s body, the combs are 
iridescent by day, and the long fringed | 
tentacles are shot with rainbow hues, 
changing from gold and green to rose and | 
royal purple. 

In the Bay of Naples, the happy hunting- 
ground of the student of Ctenophora, there | 
can be no sight more beautiful than that of | 
these tiny sailors, darting and curving hither | 
and thither, rising, falling, floating in mid- 
ocean, or speeding to and fro with their | 
tentacles now expanded to their fullest | 
length and streaming behind them like | 
the locks of the Earl of Coventry; now 
retracted, knotted, or even withdrawn into | 
their sacs—nothing more fascinating than | 


to watch the little creatures cleaving the | 
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blue and crystal waters in what seems the 
very luxury of motion. 
And then when night has fallen and laid 


| its cloak of darkness over all the deep, the 


comb-bearers light up their lanterns, and 
illumine the blackness of the waves with 
phosphorescent flashes, which lend a yet 
more mystic beauty to the scene, and beside 
the marvellous brilliancy of which the great 
slow-moving jelly-fish (Meduse), with their 
pale and stately light, look like wan moons 
outshone in splendour by the gleam of 


| falling stars. 


All the members of the order Ctenophora 
are free-swimming organisms, and though 
the latest classification places them amongst 
the Actinozoa, they are still regarded by 
many naturalists as belonging to the Hydro- 
zoa. It would seem, however, that the form 
of the digestive sac, which corresponds with 
that of Actinia, as well as the generally 
inferior organisation of Hydrozoa, entitles 
the Ctenophore in reality to rank among 
the former class. Comb-bearers are found 
not only in the Mediterranean, but also 
in the Pacific Ocean and in the northern 


| parts of the Atlantic, and are divided into 


groups known as Eurystomata and Stenos- 
tomata, from the different size of the mouth, 
which in the first named group extends 
entirely across one extremity—the oral pole 
—of the body. The number of comb-bearing 
bands which traverse the bodies of Cteno- 
phore varies from four to twelve in different 
species, the most common number, however, 
being eight. The cilia, or paddles, can 
either move all simultaneously, or only one 
or a few at a time ; they act quite independ- 
ently of each other at the will of the owner. 
The outline of each comb of cilia takes the 


| form of a crescent, the middle paddles being 


longer than those at each end. 

To the group called Eurystomata belong 
the Beroida, of which the species Beroé fileus 
may be taken as an example. This is a 
very pretty species, having, in common with 
the genus Rangia, a contractile body of 
elegantly oval form, and possessing neither 
lobes nor tentacles. 

The Rosy Idya of the American seas 
belongs also to this group. 

The group Stenostomata, which has the 
mouth small and narrow, comprises the 
Saccate, Lobate, and Teniate. Among 
the Saccate is to be found one of the most 
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beautiful of the comb-bearers, and one which 
is often taken as the type of its order; this 
is a species called Pleurobrachia rhododactyla, 
having a melon-shaped body, eight combs, 
and very long tentacles, beautifully fringed 
on one side and extremely flexible. It is 
small and transparent, and bears its little 
slit-like mouth at one end or pole of its body 
and an eye-spot at the other. The tentacles, 
lovely feather-like filaments, are from a foot 
to eighteen inches long when fully expanded, 
and hang from the body, which is scarcely 
more than half an inch in diameter, like the 
most delicate streamers, coiling and uncoiling 
with a motion as rhythmic as that of the 
translucent waves in which they float. 

Another species, Hormiphora plumosa, 
different views of which, of the natural size, 
are seen at Figs. 4 and 6 of the accompanying 
illustration, is the typical Pleurobranchiad 
of the Mediterranean. It has at present 
only been found at Messina and Naples, 
where it is fairly constant in appearance, 
though never very plentiful. The body is 
spherical, narrowing at the oral pole, 
transparent and colourless, but for certain 
brownish tinges. It is the only known 
species of its class which possesses two 
kinds of fringes on the tentacles. In 
correction of an error made by Eschscholtz, 
Dr. Chun follows the nomenclature of Agassiz 
with regard to this species. 

Figs. 1 and 5 and the lower central 
figure represent the comb-bearer Lampetia 
pancerina, in various attitudes. This is 
@ species named after the late well-known 
Italian naturalist Panceri, and is interesting 
chiefly on account of certain peculiarities 
in its internal structure. The body is 
cylindrical, narrowing slightly ‘towards the 
mouth, which is large and capable of 
being extended laterally and used as a 
sort of foot, with which the animal 
creeps over solid surfaces. It appeared 
singly in January, 1877, after violent 
scirocco-storms, and again in large numbers 
in the following February. As, however, 
this Lampetia was plentifully found in the 
suceeeding year also, it cannot claim ‘to be 
considered as one of the species only driven 
into the Mediterranean Sea by stress of 
weather. 

It is very agile in movement. Curiously 
enough, it had been almost entirely over- 
looked by observers prior to Dr. Chun, 
who considers that it has been hitherto 
confounded with Beroé ovata. There 


is also reason to suppose that a very 
curious 


immature organism, formerly 











described by Dr. Chun as Thve paradoza, 
may prove to be the young of Lampetia 
pancerina. The Lampetia is slightly 
transparent, in colour a delicate milk- 
white tinted with rose, the combs fiushed 
with rose. 

Euplokamis stationis (Fig. 2) is named in 
honour of the Naples zoological station, a 
single specimen only having been found in 
February, 1878, and examined by Dr. Chun 
while in good condition. The body :s 
bolster-shaped, not narrowing at either pole; 
and is perfectly transparent. This species is 
distinguished from all other comb-bearers by 
one peculiarity, the presence of striped 
muscular fibre ‘on the tentacle fringes. 

Another very interesting species, 
Callianira bialata, drawn at Fig. 3 of the 
illustration, has a long body, bluntly 
squared at the sides, and narrowing slightly 
towards the oral pole. It is transparent 
and dotted with regular rows of pinkish 
spots, and has wing-like extensions at either 
end of the body. This is a species par- 
ticularly characteristic of the Bay of Naples, 
and though at no time very numerous, it 
is constantly found, and from its graceful 
contour and the extreme swiftness and 
agility of its motions it is a most fasci- 
nating little creature to watch. Immature 
specimens differ from the adult form in 
being more or less heart-shaped. 

At the right and left lower corners of our 
illustration are seen different views of 
Euchlora rubra, the most simply organised 
comb-bearer of its class. It is very prettily 
coloured, being transparent, with a general 
hue of the most brilliant and delicate 
emerald-green, enlivened with touches of 
orange. The size varies, and the young 
resemble the adult form. 

Another of this genus, Euchlora filigera, 
is seen at the exact centre of the illustfa- 
tion. This comb-bearer appeared in the 
Bay of Naples in great numbers during the 
winter of 1878, but was not examined by 
Dr. Chun in the living state. ‘In structure 
it closely resembles the foregoing species, 
but is twice as large. 

The division Lobate furnishes us with a 
good example in Fucharis multicornis, a 
species of comb-bearer very characteristic of 
the Bay, but also found in the open sea and 
near the Azores. The full-grown form is 
one of the finest Ctenophore hitherto 
discovered, but only an immature specimen 
is figured in the illustration. The young 
Eucharis is colourless and transparent, but 
the adult is tinged with brownish-liJac. 
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Another typical genus is Bolina, found in 


| rapidly with moving cilia and the mouth 


the northern seas. The Boline are lobed | downwards; it bears two tactile filaments 


in the region of the mouth, the tentacles are 
not long, nor is the body globular. Their 
movements are very slow and undulatory 
and are partly assisted by wing-like 
extensions, called the auricles of the lobes. 
They sometimes reverse themselves, and 
float with the mouth upwards instead of 
downwards, and A. Agassiz tells us that, 
while in this attitude, the little creatures 
bear no small resemblance to white, widely- 
opened flowers. 

Turning now to the division Teniate, we 
have to take an entirely new departure, and 
consider a form of structure differing 
completely from that of the comb-bearers 
already described. In this division the body 
is neither spherical nor oval, neither melon 
nor bolster-shaped, but extended laterally into 
a perfectly flat ribbon-like shape, a foot or 
even more in length. A _ typical and 
extremely beautiful species inhabiting the 
Mediterranean is the Cestwn Veneris, or 
“ Venus’ Girdle,” which owes its poetical | 
name to its belt-like form, and truly, if the 
far-famed goddess sprang thus girded from | 
the ocean wave, never was even immortal | 
beauty encircled with more graceful frame. | 


Narrow and slender, the Cestum Veneris is | 
a wondrously agile creature, swimming | 


of no great length. It was first discovered 
by Cavolini in the Mediterranean, but it 
seems to be cosmopolitan in its habits, as 
there is no difference between the Medi- 
terranean species and those described by 
Mertens as found in the Pacific. The young 
specimens, one of which is seen immediately 
below Fig. 3, differ considerably in shape 
from the adult form. 

The Ctenophore do not bud, nor do they 
produce colonies or compound organisms. 
All Ctenophore are produced from eggs, and 
these eggs are so highly phosphorescent that 
it has been thought by Allman very possible 
that the eggs of comb-bearers are the cause 
of the light so often seen on northern seas. 
The young swim in the egg for some time 
before they are freed, and their cilia are of 
great size in relation to the rest of the body. 

It cannot but be thought, from the advance 





made of late years in the study of Ctenophora, 
| that much may yet remain to be discovered 
| with regard to this exceedingly interesting 
| order, and we trust that Dr. Chun and 
others, to whose researches we already owe 
| SO much, may be further rewarded for their 
| untiring labour in the cause of science by 
being enabled to add yet. more chapters to 
the life-history of these wondrous beings. 





GREAT MEN OF 


THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
THE FIFTH CENTURY.—GAISERIC, ODOVOKAR, THEODORIC. 


O understand anything about the history 
of the Fifth Century it is essential to 
know something of the Barbarian leaders 
who played so great a part in the events 
which led to the reconstruction of modern 
society. I hope, however, in this paper to 
finish what I have to say about them by 
briefly passing in review the fortunes of 
Gaiseric the Vandal, Odovokar the Hun, and 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. 

Tue Vanpats were nearly allied to the 
Goths. They had the same tall stature, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and yellow hair. 
In 331 they were permitted by Constantine 
to settle in Pannonia. In 406 they entered 
Gaul; in 409 they invaded Spain, where 
they have left the trace of their name in 
Andalusia. In 428, by the death of his 
brother Gunderic, Gatseric, more commonly 
known as Genseric, became sole king of the 


Vandals. In 429 Count Boniface, the friend 
of St. Augustine, driven to despair by the 
intrigues of his rival Aetius, gave them his 
fatal invitation to enter Africa, and thence- 
forth for 50 years their king Garsertc became 
one of the foremost men of the world. Brave, 
avaricious, cruel, unscrupulous, wrathful, he 
still possessed the virtues of temperance 
and courage, and speedily made himself the 
lord of Africa. In 430 he besieged Hippo, 
and before its capture, its saintly Bishop, St. 
Augustine, the greatest theologian of the 
Western Church, died, with the Penitential 
Psalms written out large and fastened round 
his bed. In 439 Gaiseric took Carthage. 
A fierce Arian, he persecuted the Catholics, 
banished the orthodox bishops, and destroyed 
the churches. In 440 he ravaged Sicily. 
In 455 he anchored at Ostia. Once more 
Pope Leo, at the head of all his ecclesiastics, 
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went to him in imposing embassy, as he had 
gone to Attila; but all that the Vandal 
would promise was that there should be 
plunder, but no torture, conflagration, or 
massacre. For fourteen days the fair-haired 
giants ravaged and looted the city, taking 
away with them the Empress Eudosia and 
her two daughters. They also took away the 
gilded roof of the Capitol, the statues, the 
gold, the silver, and, most precious of all, 
the golden-candlestick and incense-table of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, which had shone 
among the spoils of Titus. These treasures 
were afterwards recovered by Belisarius for 
the palace of Gelimer, the grandson of 
Gaiseric, and taken to Constantinople. 
Thence they were sent back to Jerusalem 
and have there finally disappeared. He 
died in 477, and about fifty years later Africa 
was won back by Belisarius for the Emperor 
Justinian. After a vacancy of fifteen years 
in the See of Carthage, Gaiseric permitted 
the consecration of Deoeratias, in 454; and 
the charity of this excellent bishop—who 
turned two churches into hospitals for the 
sick fugitives from Rome, and sold the 
plate of the churches to redeem captives from 
slavery—stands out in beautiful contrast to 
the greed and ferocity of the Vandal Arian. 
Gaiseric has been compared to the burning 
mountain cast into the sea in the Apocalypse. 
He was the ravaging Norseman of his age. 
When he took Carthage he sent the Bishop 
QuopvuttpEvs to sea with his clergy in 
leaky vessels, which, however, reached Italy 
in safety. Once on sailing from Carthage 
the pilot asked whither he should steer. 
‘* Against those,”’ he said, ‘‘ with whom God 
is angry.”’ He was more than once defeated, 
but he managed to hold Africa to the last, 
and to rule it with a rod of iron. 

I have only space in this paper to speak 
of two more Barbarian leaders. Opovoxar 
(usually called Odoacer), who deposed the last 
phantom Emperor of Rome, was an adven- 
turer rather than an invader. He was by 
birth a Hun, the son of Edecon—perhaps 
of that Edecon who had at first listened 
to the treacherous proposal of Crysaphius, 
the eunuch minister of Theodosius II., to 
assassinate Attila in his own palace. There 
was @ holy hermit—Sr. Severmus of 
Noricum—who lived in a cell on the bank 
of the Danube. Into this cell, bending his 
head to pass through its lowly entrance, 
stalked one day a youth of command- 
ing presence, and with a thick yellow 
moustache, but clothed in rags. He asked 
for the saint’s blessing as he made his way 








towards Italy with other soldiers. The 
saint blessed him, and he said Vale 
(‘* farewell’’). ‘* Vade,” replied the saint, 
playing on the word; ‘go forth to Italy, 
where, ragged as thou art, thou shall soon 
bestow splendid gifts.” The youth was 
Odovokar. He made his way by strength, 
ability, and courage, and in 476 the 
Barbarian federates of the Emperor at 
Ravenna, discontented at a refusal of their 
claim for a division of land, elevated him on 
a shield, and made him their king. Before 
twelve days were over he had sacked Pavia 
and taken Ravenna. At that time a young 
and beautiful boy of fourteen, who bore the 
ironically significant names of Romutus 
AvueustuLus, was the nominal Emperor of 
the West. Odovokar deposed the poor lad, 
but magnanimously spared his life, and 
assigned him a pension and a palace for the 
idle and luxurious remainder of his days. 
Not caring and not daring to become 
Emperor himself, Odovokar sent the purple 
and diadem of Augustulus to Zeno, the 
Emperor of the East, towards whom he 
professed a nominal allegiance. Thus 
perished the Roman rule over Italy—not in 
cataclysm or conflagration, ‘‘ but more like 
the gentle fluttering down to earth of the last 
leaf from a withered tree.” And yet this 
was in reality a revolution which affected 
the whole modern world, ‘for by it the 
political centre of gravity was changed from 
the Palatine to the Lateran; and the Bishop 
of Rome, now the most important personage 
of Roman descent left in Italy, was irresist- 
ably invited to ascend the throne and to 
wrap himself in the purple of the vanished 
Augustus.”* 

But the greatest of all the Barbarian 
leaders was THEoporic THE OstrocotH. In 
461 this strong and noble Amal had 
been a hostage at Constantinople, where 
he became the favourite and almost the 
adopted son of the Emperor Zeno the 
Isaurian. In 471 he returned to his people, 
tall, brave, and beautiful, and at once led 
them against the Sarmatians, from whom 
he wrested the town of Sinigdunum (or 
Belgrade). For some time it seemed as if he 
would frankly accept the service of the 
Empire, and become a genuine vassal and 
protector of Constantinople, for in 484 he 
had actually been made Consul. In 486 he 
revolted, and advanced to the very gates of 
Constantinople. But Zeno, with politic skill, 
diverted him against Italy, and fired him 


* Mr. Hodgkin’s ‘Italy and Her Invaders.” To 
this excellent history I have been much indebted, 
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with the ambition to dispossess Odovokar 
and win the Western Kingdom for his Ostro- 
goths. In 488 he started at the head of his 
immense migration, defeated the Gepids at 
the Ulea, and, advancing in his victorious 
eareer, blockaded Ravenna. 

Before we proceed with his history we 
must pause for a moment to admire the 
gleam of light thrown over these scenes of 
bloodshed by the beautiful life of Sr. 
Epresanius, Bishop of Ticinum (Pavia). 
Born in 438, he became bishop in 467. He, 
too, lke Leo, was a veritable Defensor 
civitatis, and his active charity as a universal 
peacemaker magnetises even the cynical 
spirit of Gibbon, who says of him “ Such 
deeds are the best of miracles.’’ When still 
young he had reconciled the Emperor 
Anthemius to his son-in-law Ricimer, and 
the Emperor Glycerius to Euric, King of 
the Visigoths, although he réfused to dine 
with King Euric because he did not wish to 
meet an Arian bishop. When Odovokar first 
revolted, in 476, and took Ticinum, he not 
only saved his sister from the barbarians, but 
secured the liberation of many of the 
citizens. He also secured their immunity 
from ruinous imposts. Im 489, when 
Theodoric was strengthening himself against 
Odovokar, he took refuge in Ticinum, partly 
because he placed confidence in the holiness 
of Epiphanius. The good bishop made as 
favourable impression on the noble Ostro- 
goth as he had done on the Emperors 
Anthemius and Glycerius, on the Hun 
Odovokar, on the Visigoth Euric, and 
afterwards on the Burgundians Gundomar 
and Godegisel. He obtained the freedom 
of many captives. Theodoric also sent him 
to Gundomar the Burgundian, who had, in 
490, invaded Burgundia, but was by this 
embassy pursuaded to return and release 
6,000 captives. Two years later the Saint, 
whose life by his successor Ennodius is still 
extant, went to Theodoric at Ravenna 
to obtain a relief from taxation for his 
province, which had been devastated by 
floods. The prayer was granted in the 
main, and Theodoric never forgot the noble 
aphorism of the Bishop that ‘‘ the wealth of 
the peasant is the wealth of the good 
Sovereign.”” Unhappily, he caught cold on 
the journey, and died, aged 58, in 497, 
leaving behind him a bright and imperishable 
name. 

In 498 Theodoric reduced Ravenna to 
capitulation by stress of famine. Odovokar, 
who had ruled with real ability, was forced to 
surrender. Ten days afterwards he was 





assassinated by Theodoric at a banquet. The 
deed is a terrible blot on the character of 
Theodoric, who, however, desired to revenge 
the death of some of his nobles who had 
been betrayed to Odovokar, and had been 
treacherously murdered by him at Ravenna. 
The assassination had been planned before- 
hand, but the murderers were awe-struck 
by Odovokar’s majesty, and then Theodoric 
drawing a sword upon his guest, by one 
mighty blow cleft him asunder, brutally 
adding, as the sword girded down to the 
loins of the unhappy king: ‘I think the 
wretch had never a bone in his body.” 

It was a base and evil deed, but we must 
make some allowance for the fierce wrath and 
the wild spirit of revenge of all the Pagan 
Amals whose blood ran in the young hero’s 
veins. After this, Theodoric ruled like a 
most able prince. He was a great and wise 
Sovereign, and gave a powerful impulse to 
the civilisation of the barbarian elements of 
the population. Yet he himself disdained to 
learn even how to write; and in order to 
sign his name used a golden plate stamped 
with the letters Theod. 

His Ministers were men of eminence, like 
Cassiodorus ; his buildings were splendid ; 
his wars and diplomacy successful; his 
legislation beneficent ; his religion tolerant. 

It has been said that the one object which 
this illustrious barbarian proposed to himself, 
and which he achieved with signal success, 
might be summed up in the word Civilitas. 
Ataulf, the brother-in-law of Alaric, had 
first tried to turn Rome into Gothia, but 
when he failed in this attempt through the 
rudeness of the Goths, he endeavoured, he 
said, ‘‘to be the great restorer of Roman 
civilisation, since he could not be its trans- 
former.”” Theodoric did not aim at an 
impossible fusion betweeh Romans and Goths, 
but at their federation, and at the main- 
tenance of peace, tranquillity, and justice 
among all his subjects. One of his shrewd 
sayings was: “‘ The Roman when wretched 
imitates the Goth, and the Goth when 
civilised imitates the Roman.”’ 

He died in 585, after a brilliant reign of 
thirty-four years, but his closing days were 
troubled by suspicions and jealousies. He 
believed himself to be surrounded by a cloud 
of treachery, which led him to imprison 
Pope John, and to put to death two of the 
most eminent Romans of his day—Boethius 
and his father-in-law, Symmachus. 

Theodoric was an Arian, but his ecclesi- 
astical rule was marked by serene imparti- 
ality. When Laurentius and Symmachus 
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(not to be confused with the Symmachus 
just mentioned) were elected rival Popes he 
decided for the latter because he had the 
greatest number of votes. When the Pope 
was accused of adultery and embezzlement, 
he entrusted his cause to a synod of bishops, 
who pronounced him innocent. He was 


succeeded by Pope Hormisdas, in whose | 
pontificate the Eastern Church was restored | 


to that communion with the Western 


which had been interrupted by the Eutychian | 


heresy, which confounded the natures of the 
Blessed Trinity. He was succeeded by 
Pope John I. Theodoric, so tolerant to the 
Catholics, was indignant at the persecution 
of the Arians by the Eastern Emperor 
Justin, and sent Pope John to tell Justin 
that if his persecution continued it would 
lead to reprisals. Pope John sailed in 525, 
and is said to have crowned Justin and 
obtained concessions from him. On his 
return, however, Theodoric, believing that 
his dealings with Justin had been stained by 


treachery, imprisoned the Pope in Ravenna, | 


where he died in 526, and was honoured as 
a saint and martyr. Theodoric’s suspicions 
had been aroused by plots and rumours of 
plots; and this imprisonment of the Pope 
has been one main cause for the blackening 
of his memory. 

Theodoric himself died ninety-seven days 
later. His last days had been troubled 
by the belief that Albinus, the Roman 
patrician, had entered into treasonable 
correspondence with the Emperor Justin. 
Borernius, who was Master of the Offices, 
and the most brilliantly accomplished writer 
of the age, declared that the accusation 
was false; ‘‘but,’’ he added, ‘if Albinus 


did, both I and the whole Senate are guilty | 
Boethius was thrown into prison, | 


also.” 
and consoled the weary hours by the 
composition of his immortal book, ‘ The 
Consolations of Philosophy.” A single 
sentence of his commentary on the logical 
writings of Aristotle originated the immense 


| dispute between Nominalism and Realism 
|in the Middle Ages, of which we may gain 
|a glimpse later on. He was eminent, not 
| only as an author, but also as a statesman, 
|and a man of science ; and for many years 
he had co-operated with Theodoric, and 
been loaded with honours. He was not 
a martyr to religion. He fell a victim 
partly to the suspicion felt about his 
scientific enquiries, which were regarded as 
magical, and partly to his vague theoretic 
sympathies with ancient republican forms. 
Theodoric, who was now 72 years old, and 
broken in health, and troubled with the 
burdens of empire, and who only left a 
young grandson, Atlialaric, under the 
regency of his daughter, Amalasuntha, 
was perhaps unable to judge the charges 
brought against Boethius with his old brave 
impartiality, and the philosopher was put 
to death in prison by having a cord twisted 
round his forehead till the eyes started from 
their sockets, and he was despatched by the 
blows of a club. His great father-in-law, 
Symmacuus, the head of the Senate, was 
summoned from Rome to Ravenna, and also 
put to death. But when these crimes and 
blunders were committed, Theodoric, too 
late, saw his mistake, and was filled with 
remorse. A fish was brought to him for 
dinner, and in its white teeth and pale head 
he fancied he saw the avenging looks of 
Symmachus. He became delirious, was 
seized with a shivering fit, and died on 
August 80, 526. The ecclesiastics believed 
the vision of a hermit that his soul had been 
flung by demons into the crater of 
Stromboli. His body was removed, by 
the hatred of the Church, from the stately 
mausoleam—now La Rotonda—which he 
had built in his lifetime, and the skeleton 
in golden armour which was discovered 
by Italian workmen 1260 years later at 
Ravenna, in 1854, about 200 yards from his 
empty tomb, was probably the skeleton of 
the mighty Ostrogoth. 
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By W. GARRETT HORDER, EpitTor or “THE POETS’ BIBLE,” ETC. 
SECOND PAPER. 


OWARD the close of the eighteenth and 
the opening of the nineteenth century, 
the number of women contributors to the 
Song of the Church increases, as does also 
the vigour of their productions. In this 


| period we have a group of three hymn- 
| writers who differ very widely in their theo 

| logical belief from those who preceded them. 
|'These are Anna Letitia Barbauld, Alice 
| Flowerdew, and Helen Maria Williams, 
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whose views may be roughly described as 
Unitarian—the second having been, how- 
ever, an Arian, one who stops halfway 
between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. 
The hymnists of this type have always 
been remarkable for the literary finish, and 
often for the sympathetic tone of their pro- 
ductions, and those I have just named are 
no exception. Their dislike to dogma, 
though it has sometimes rendered their 
hymns less vigorous, has yet preserved 
them from the error, into which so many 
have fallen, of making hymns mere 
versifications of doctrine. Sometimes, it is 
true, their verses have been poems rather than 
hymns, but when they have succeeded in 
producing real hymns they have usually been, 
as all such compositions should be, poetic. 
The first of this little group—Anna 
Letitia Barbauld (1743—1825), the daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Aikin, and the sister of Dr. 
Aikin, whose ‘‘ Evenings at Home’’ were 
once so popular (in the preparation of which 
work she bore a part), was remarkable both 
for her political, scientific, and poetic ability. 
She edited the works of several of the British 
poets, and also “The British Novelists,”’ 
and wrote a poem entitled ‘‘ Kighteen Hun- 
dred and Eleven,’’ now forgotten; but her 
‘‘Hymns in Prose’’ have become almost 
classic. She was the author of twelve 
hymns, but not included amongst these is 
one (some would call it—and Mrs. Barbauld 
herself probably so regarded it—a poem 
rather than a hymn) by which she is 
best known, and which is exquisitely 
suited for singing after the death of the 
righteous :-— 


How blest the righteous when he dies ! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 

How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys ; 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell ! 

How bright the unchanging morn appears ! 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell ! 


Life’s labour done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies ! 


Equally worthy, but in quite another strain, 
is the following— 





Again the Lord of life and light 
Awakes the kindling ray, 
Unseals the eyelids of the morn 
And pours increasing day. 


O what a night was that which wrapt 
The heathen world in gloom ! 

O what a sun which broke this day 
Triumphant from the tomb! 


This day be grateful homage paid, 
And loud hosannas sung ; 

Let gladness dwell in every heart, 
And praise on every tongue, 


Ten thousand differing lips shall join 
To hail this welcome morn, 

Which scatters blessings from its wings 
To nations yet unborn. 

Alice Flowerdew (1759—1830), like Mrs. 
Barbauld, was for a considerable period of 
her life engaged in tuition, and though not 
nearly her equal in vigour or ability, yet un- 
doubtedly possessed in a very marked degree 
the gift for hymn-writing. She resorted to 
poetic composition for relief from the heavy 
troubles which marked her life. The hymn 
by which she is best known has been some- 
times attributed to John Needham. It bears 
a certain resemblance to one from his pen, 
but is greatly superior. It is not unlikely 
that she was familiar with his hymn, and 
wrought it out to greater completeness. Be 
that as it may, in its present form itis a 
hymn of great beauty— 


Fountain of mercy, God of love, 
How rich thy bounties are ! 
The changing seasons, as they move, 
Proclaim Thy constant care. 


When in the bosom of the earth 
The sower hid the grain, 

Thy goodness wrought its secret birth, 
And sent the early rain. 

The spring’s sweet influence, Lord, was Thine ; 
The plants in beauty grew : 

Thou gav’st refulgent suns to shine, 
And soft refreshing dew. 

These various mercies from above 
Matured the swelling grain : 

A yellow harvest crowns Thy love, 
And plenty fills the plain. 

Seed-time and harvest, Lord, alone 
Thou dost on man bestow ; 

Let us not then forget to own 
From whom our blessings flow ! 


Fountain of love! our praise is Thine ; 
To Thee our songs we'll raise, 
And all created nature join 
In sweet, harmonious praise. 


Helen Maria Williams (1762—1827) was 
a woman more of the type of Mrs. Barbauld, 
and, like her, a considerable contributor to 
the literature of her time, both in prose and 
poetry. Most of her life was spent in France 
and her pen engaged on French subjects. 
The great French preacher, Athanase 
Coquerel, her nephew, was educated by her. 
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The one hymn by which she is remembered 
is the following, which seems to me one of 
great distinctiveness and beauty— 


While Thee I seek, protecting Power, 
Be my vain wishes stilled ; 

And may this consecrated hour 
With better hopes be filled. 


Thy love the powers of thought bestowed, 
To Thee my thoughts would soar ; 

Thy mercy o’er my life has flowed, 
That mercy I adore. 


In each event of life how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see ; 

Each blessing to my soul more dear 
Because conferred by Thee. 


In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 

My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 


When gladness wings my favoured hour, 
Thy love my thoughts shall fill ; 

Resigned, when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet Thy will. 


My lifted eye, without a tear, 
The lowering storm shall see, 

My stedfast heart shall know no fear ; 
That heart at rest in Thee. 


Amelia Opie (1769-1853), who in early 
life belonged to the Unitarian Church, and 
afterwards became associated with the 
Society of Friends, is known rather by 
her poetry and tales than by her contri- 
butions to hymnody. The one hymn, 
‘There seems a voice in every gale,” by 
which she is remembered, however, is of 
some merit. To about the same period 
belongs Mrs. Voke, whose mind was so bent 
on the conversion of the world to Christ 
that all the hymns she wrote were missionary 
ones. The best known of these is ‘*‘ Behold 
the expected time draws near.” 

We now come, however, to a hymnist 
who probably surpasses all of her sex who 
preceded her in England in the art of hymn 
composition—Harriet Auber (1773—1862), 
whose volume ‘“ The Spirit of the Psalms, 
or a compressed version of select portions of 
the Psalms of David,’’ contains work of 
very high quality. It was mainly, though 
not entirely, from her own pen. There are 
pieces by other writers whose names are 
appended, and some well known ones, such 
as Bishop Heber’s Easter Day Hymn, whose 
authorships are not acknowledged, but the 
bulk of the book is Miss Auber’s. By far 
the most popular, and one of the most 
valued hymns in the treasury of the Church 
is the well known—too well known to need 
quotation—‘‘ Our blest Redeemer, ere He 
breathed.” This is a hymn likely to hold 


the place it has gained in the affections of 
the Christian heart. 


It is one of the finest 











on the work of the Holy Spirit we possess ; 
excellent alike in sentiment and style. 
It has that unmistakable touch which 
differentiates poetry from prose. Next in 
merit is the following, which is good, but 
not reaching the high level of that on the 
Spirit— 

That Thou, O Lord, art ever nigh, 

Though veiled in awful majesty, 

Thy mighty works declare ; 
Thy hand this earthly frame upholds, 


Thine eye the universe beholds 
With providential care. 


Thou settest up and castest down ; 

The ruler’s power, the monarch’s crown, 
Thy hands alone bestow ; 

In Thee all creatures live and move; 

Thou reign’st supreme in heaven above, 
And in the earth below. 


Great King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
Whose hand chastises and rewards, 
Thee only we adore ; 
To Thee, the voice of praise shall rise 
In hallelujahs to the skies, 
Till time shall be no more. 


About ten years later than Miss Auber we 
reach the names of two women who may 
rightly be regarded as the Founders of 
Children’s Hymnody in England: Ann 
(1782—1866) and Jane Taylor (1783—1824). 
Dr. Watts, it is true, had been a pioneer in 
this department, and had written his 
‘Divine and Moral Songs,’’ but the Moral 
were better and more suited to the child’s 
mind than the Divine songs. By far his 
finest effort is ‘‘ Hush, my child, be still 
and slumber,’”’ which, however, is not in 
the true sense a hymn, but a lullaby to 
be sung by the mother over her sleeping 
child. Dr. Watts’ Divine Songs too were 
of a kind suitable to be sung by adults as 
well as children. Doubtless his efforts to 
provide for the needs of children in worship 
prepared the way for others, but he can 
scarcely be called the Founder of Children’s 
Hymnody in England. That honour 
must, I think, be accorded to the sisters 
Taylor, the authoresses of the ‘‘ Hymns for 
Infant Minds.” They belonged to a family 
rich in genius—their father was a printer 
and engraver of no mean ability, their 
brother Isaac was one of the greatest scholars 
and most original writers of his time, whose 
‘Natural History of Enthusiasm,” ‘‘ The 
Physical Theory of another Life,” “ Ancient 
Christianity,” and other works excited 
attention, and made a deep impression on 
the thought of his age; whilst their cousin, 
Helen Taylor, equalled—in my judgment 
excelled—them in the art of hymn writing for 
children ; and in a later generation, the son 
of Ann, Josiah Gilbert, became a painter 
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and writer on art of no mean ability, whilst | 


their nephew, Canon Isaac Taylor, is well 
known by his researches into the origin of the 
Alphabet, his work called ‘‘Names and 
Places,” and more recently, by his bold but 
searcely well considered utterances on 
Mohammedanism. 

“The Hymns for Infant Minds” mark 
the beginning of a distinct era in the pro- 
vision of hymns specially suited for the use 
of children. They are not ordinary hymns 
modified and put into childlike language ; 
but hymns written from a child’s standpoint. 
For the most part they are picturesque 
rather than didactic. Of course they em- 
bodied the theology current at the time. It 
could not be otherwise. This was the 
misfortune rather than the fault of their 
authors. And since that theology differed 
very much from what we have now come to 
see Christ Himself would have presented to 
children, they have on this account fallen 
largely out of use ; but they opened a realm 
in which others might and did work, and for 
this, the Sisters Taylor deserve both remem- 
brance and honour. For a long time their 
hymns formed the staple of children’s song, 
and were deeply graven on the memories of the 
elder members of the present generation. 
Some of them, which are free from the objec- 
tionable theological elements to which I have 
referred, still hold their ground, though on 
account of the more lyric and broader pro- 
ductions of later hymnists they are less used 
than formerly. Still, I should be sorry to 
see disappear from our children’s hymnals 
such hymns as the following: ‘‘ Great God, 
and wilt Thou condescend,” ‘‘ Jesus, who 
lives above the sky,’’ ‘‘ Lord, teach a little 
child to pray,” ‘‘ Good David, whose psalms 
have so often been sung,” and ‘If Jesus 
Christ was sent,’’ in which occurs the 
simplest, and perhaps the best, definition of 
Repentance to be found— 


Repentance is to leave 7 


The sins we loved before, 
And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing so no more. 


Far less known than her cousins, Ann 
and Jane, but richly deserving remembrance, 
is Helen Taylor, whose two tiny little 
volumes, ‘‘ Missionary Hymns” and “ Sab- 
bath Bells,” in my judgment display a higher 
ability than the ‘‘ Hymns for Infant Minds.” 
They are, I know not why, free from the 
harder theological elements which here and 
there meet us in the productions of Ann and 
Jane Taylor. I have always been at a loss 





to discover why they did not at the time of 
their publication meet with a popularity 
equal to that of the work of her better 
known cousins. But for some reason or 
other they seem to have dropped out of sight. 
so that whilst the ‘“‘“Hymns for Infant 
Minds” have been again and again re- 
published, the ‘‘ Missionary Hymns” and 
‘¢ Sabbath Bells’? were never, so far as I 
know, republished, and are now exceedingly 
difficult to procure. It was my good fortune 
to meet with these tiny volumes some years 
ago when compiling ‘“‘ The Book of Praise 
for Children,’’ in which I inserted several of 
Helen Taylor’s hymns, and so was enabled to 
give them a new lease of life. Subsequent 
editors have recognised their merit, and I 
rather fancy that, though passed over at the 
time of their publication, they will probably 
gain a more enduring popularity than Ann 
and Jane Taylor’s, which at once caught 
the ear and pleased the taste of their readers. 
“The race is not always to the swift,” 
and I think it will be so in the case 
now before us. Readers shall judge for 
themselves whether Helen is not the 
equal of her more popular cousins. I shall 
be surprised if they do not discover in her 
hymns a freshness, a sharpness of outline, 
a picturesqueness even more remarkable 
than in the better-known verses of the 
‘“‘ Hymns for Infant Minds.” 

The following is a specimen of her 
missionary hymns—one of the sweetest, 
lightest, daintiest in the language, and 
quite free from the idea that God cares for 
English more than for other children, 
which disfigures some of the hymns of her 
cousins — 


There is joy above the skies 
If a sinner, only one, 
Lifts to Thee, O Lord, his eyes ; 
And Thy holy will is done. 
Earth and heaven will happy be 
When all nations worship Thee ! 


If we live to see those days, 
Live to hear the holy songs, 
How will better hymns of praise 
Pass in music from our tongues ! 
Happier children we shall be 
When Thy glory we shall see. 
Now like waters gushing up, 
Are the thankful thoughts we think 
For the good and pleasant cup 
We have every day to drink. 
Happy Christian children we 
Every day Thy mercy see ! 


But the glory will be bright, 
Brighter than our words can show 
When all kingdoms see the light, 
When all lands Thy goodness know, 
Earth and heaven will happy be 
When the heathen worship Thee ! 
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In the same little volume is the following, 
equally beautiful, though in a different 
way— 

A feather’d seed that lifted is 
By a soft summer wind, 


On a bare rock, amidst the sea, 
A resting place may find. 


And years may come, and years may go, 
And few may tarry there 

To see how it has started up, 
Except the fowls of air. 


Yet day by day, and year by year, 
It grows—it scatters seed, 

Till many a tree is dropping fruit 
A multitude to feed. 


One Holy Book a child may send 
Where it was never read, 

And who shall say how far and wide 
The blessed truth may spread. 


From ‘‘ Sabbath Bells” I take one extract | 
to show how Helen Taylor deals with other | 
subjects— 


We have no words with which to tell 
The truths that others teach, 

And scarcely one would hearken well 
Unto our childish speech. 


Yet day by day, if we should try 
To do the things we know, 

The wisest that should pass us by 
Might wiser, holier grow. 





Our Saviour Christ a lesson taught, 
From lilies in the grass 
From little birds that aa as though 
Amongst the branches pass. 


A wise man and a holy one, 

God’s blessed word should preach ; 
But if by us His will be done, 

Some truth may children teach. 


If when our neighbour does us wrong 
An answer kind we make, 

And bear it patiently and long, 
A lesson he may take. 


And sinner thus from sinner learns 
Something that God has taught, 

And by a lamp that feebly burns 
A holier light is brought. 





As the years went on, the number of | 
women who joined the ranks of the | | 
hymnists increased. Example, as is usually | 
the case, led to imitation, often to 
imitative rather than original work. The 
technique of hymn writing is soon learnt. 
Rhyming is an easy art, and acquired quite | 
as quickly by those who lack as by those who | 
possess the ‘“‘ vision and faculty divine.” 
And so it comes to pass that in the realm 
of hymnody as of poetry there is much which 
is @ weariness rather than a pleasure to 
read. In both realms an Index Expurga- 
torius is sadly needed. But gradually the 
purging process goes forward, and by a kind 
of natural selection there is a survival only 
of the fittest. This is not a history of 
women’s contributions to the Church’s song. | 





or it would be necessary to mention many a 
name whose productions have already 
dropped out of sight. 1 therefore pass over 
Maria de Fleury, Phebe Hinsdale Brown, 
Anne Shepherd (whose ‘‘ Around the Throne 


|of God in Heaven ”’ is:still remembered), 


Caroline Wilson, Lydia Huntley Sigourney 
(whose poems rather than her hymns preserve 


| her memory), and only pause at the name of 
| Felicia Dorothea Hemans (17!/4—1835), 
| who deserves remembrance quite as much 


for her hymns asher poems. These deserve 
to, and probably before long will, fill a 
larger place than at present they do in the 


|song of the Church. Some are of very 


high merit. At present the most popular— 
a popularity it richly deserves—is the well 
| known— 

Lowly and solemn be 

Thy children’s cry to Thee. 


If a collection were to be compiled of hymns 


|of greatest merit, without regard to usage 
| and tradition, this hymn would assuredly 
|find a place therein. Im tenderness and 


solemnity it is unsurpassed. Equally fine, 
but in quite another strain, is the following 
on the ‘‘ Angel Heralds of the Christ.” 


O lovely voices of the sky, 
That hymned the Saviour’s birth ! 
Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang “‘ Peace on earth” ? 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith in days gone by 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 
O voices of the sky ! 


O clear and shining light, whose beams 
A heavenly glory shed 

Around the palms, and o’er the streams, 
And on the shepherd’s head ! 
Be near through life and death, 
As in that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy, and faith, 
O clear and shining light ! 


O star which led to Him, whose love 
Brought hope and mercy free ! 
Where art thou? ’Mid the host above 

May we still gaze on Thee ? 

In Heaven Thou art not set, 
Thy rays earth might not dim ; 
Send them to guide us yet, 

O star which led to Him! 


Her two Gethsemane hymns are in deepest 
harmony with the sacred scene which forms 
their subject. I quote one of these— 


He knelt, the Saviour knelt, and prayed, 
When but His Father's eye 

Looked through the lonely garden’s shade, 
On that dread agony : 

The Lord of all, above, beneath, 

Was bowed with sorrow unto death. 


The sun set in a fearful hour: 
The stars might well grow dim, 
When this mortality had power 
Thus to o’ershadow Him ! ! 
That He, who gave man’s breath, might know 
The very depths of human woe. 
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He proved them all—the doubt, the strife, 
The faint, perplexing dread ; 

The mists that hang o’er parting life 
All gathered round His head : 

And the Deliverer knelt to pray, 

Yet passed it not, that cup, away. 


It passed not, though the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath His tread ; 
It passed not, though to Him the grave 
ad yielded up its dead : 
But there was sent Him from on high 
A gift of strength for man to die. 


And was the Sinless thus beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet 
In the dark narrow way ? 
Through Him, through Him, that path who trod ; 
Save, or we perish, Son of God ! 





The following on the death of a child is 
very lovely— 
Saviour, now receive him 
To Thy bosom mild ; 


For with Thee we leave hiin, 
Happy, blesséd child. 


Though his eye hath brightened 
Oft our weary way ; 

And his clear laugh lightened 
Half our heart’s dismay ; 


Now let faith behold him 
In his heavenly rest, 

Where those arms enfold him 
To the Saviour’s breast. 

Yield we what was given, 
At Thy holy call ; 

The beautiful to heaven, 
Thou who givest all ! 

Still, ’mid heavy mourning, 
Look we now to God ; 

There our spirit turning, 
Kneel beside the sod. 


Do not such verses as these deserve a place 
in the Hymnals of our day? Would they 
not be far more acceptable than many a 
prosaic hymn which now encumbers their 
pages and fails to kindle the hearts of those 
who sing them to lofty worship ? 





EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF **MANNERS MAKYTH MAN,” ETC. 


Part 


N my last paper I gave some hospital | 
experiences. But there is another kind of 
hospital with which chaplains are familiar, | 
that is to say, a hospital for moral complaints, 
more commonly called provost cells and 
military prisons. The first Sunday I took a 
service in one of the largest of these estab- | 
lishments, I was much surprised at the 
hearty way in which the prisoners answered 
the responses. They were not afraid to 
speak or sing out as are so many other con- 
gregations. Congratulating the Governor 
after service upon having such religious men 
under his charge, he took away all illusion 
with a word of explanation. He told me 
that the men, being on the silent system, 
were only allowed to use their tongues in 
church, and that to do so was a great relief 
to them. Certainly in no place were my 
sermons more attentively listened to than in 
that prison chapel, especially if allusion 
happened to be made to any event going on 
in the outer world. I noticed this to be the 
case very much once at Christmas time, 
when, having described the butchers, 
poulterers, and other tradesmen’s shops as 
they were to be seen outside the prison 
dressed for the season, I tried to prove to my | 
congregation that their Christmas where | 
they were would be at least as happy, and | 
certainly better spert than it would be by | 





IV. 
them if they were free but unable to control 
their appetites. 

One of the rules laid down for the guidance 
of chaplains to military prisons reads as 
follows: ‘‘ He shall endeavour by all means 
in his power, and particularly by encouraging 
their confidence, to obtain an intimate 
knowledge of the character and disposition 
of all prisoners.” To enable him to éarry 
out this rule the chaplain sees in his office 
each man on admission and discharge, and 
at other times when he thinks it expedient. 
All the men’s statements are not to 
be believed, and what they say about 
their characters ought to be compared 
with the official information concerning 
them that is recorded in the books of the 
prison. 

A lady, who was allowed for a short time 
by the general officer commanding the 
station to visit the prison of which I am 
thinking, had much enthusiasm, but not 
enough knowledge of men and of the world 
for her self-imposed task. It was perfectly 
awful the way the worst characters used to 
cant and lie to her. A warder told me that 
on one occasion when he heard one of the 
greatest scoundrels ‘‘ doing the lamb to the 
poor innocent lady,” he could with difficulty 
keep from knocking him down. On the 
other hand, it is a mistake to doubt every 
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word a man says merely because he wears a 
prison garb. 

Another time when I used to speak a good 
deal to the men individually was before the 
first Sunday of each month and the three 
great festivals when the Holy Communion 
was celebrated. I must say that I looked 
forward to these celebrations with a feeling 
almost of dread, for knowing that the worst 
characters were generally the most willing 
to communicate, I could not but suspect that 
many of them were thus desirous merely 
from curiosity, or to relieve the monotony of 
their cells, or even for lower reasons. Some- 
times worse than fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread. To prevent those coming 
forward who had never considered ‘“ the 
dignity of that holy mystery, and the great 
peril of the unworthy receiving thereof,” I 
had, as they say in Scotland, * to fence the 
table.” After prayers every morning during 
the previous week I used to read to them 
from the Gospels the account of the institu- 
tion, and the exhortations in the Communion 
Service. After some simple explanation and 
warning of my own, I said that all who 
wished to communicate were to give in their 
names so that I might speak to each one 
individually. At this private interview, to 
my question why they wished to communicate 
I generally received some such answer as 
this: ‘‘ Well, sir, I thought it could do me no 
harm and might do me some good,” which 
was a charm theory that had to be energeti- 
cally combated. 

Curious, and often very pathetic, were the 
letters written to me by the friends of 
prisoners. These, with the sanction of the 
Governor, I used to read to those whom they 
concerned, and often that gentleman would 
ask me to impart to a man the death of a 
mother or wife, or some other domestic news 
which, he said, came better from a parson. 
Then I used to have talks with prisoners in 
their cells as they sat picking their oakum. 
I must have avery bad character, for I know 
all the dodges for picking oakum quickly as 
bad characters do by constant practice. 
Many interesting life histories have been 
told to me as I showed new hands how they 
could get through tasks of oakum that 
seemed hopelessly formidable. These were 
occasions when I got to know the men, and 
discovered that not seldom beneath a prison 
jacket beats a heart warm with domestic 
feeling, and, whatever may have been the 
case before trouble came, at least afterwards 
not deaf to the call of religion. In fact, I 
came in my own mind to divide mankind very 





much into two classes, the caught and the 
uncaught, or actual and potential criminals, 
and to consider that those inside prison were 
more unfortunate and less cunning, but not 
much worse morally, than those outside. 
Some of my imprisoned flock were so 
penitent and so anxious to do better in the 
future, that when I compared them with 
myself and others living in triumphant 
respectable wickedness, I was inclined to 
stand hat in hand before them in an attitude 
of respect and reverence. 

One was cheered too and humbled, know- 
ing how little it was deserved, by receiving 
letters from some after leaving the prison 
thanking for what had been done for them 
and promising to follow the advice given. 
One man, for whom I obtained a passage to 
America from The Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
wrote to say that he was getting large wages 
—more than the chief warder of the prison 
he had left—and was very comfortable, the 
only thing he had to complain of being the 
badness of the pavement of the streets, and 
the disagreeableness of the elevated railways 
in New York through which he had passed 
on his way to the far West. 

Flogging has now been abolished in the 
army, except in extreme cases during active 
service on board ship, and in prison, when 
the greatest number of lashes that can be 
given is twenty-five. Nor is it easy to see 
how discipline could be maintained amongst 
some military prisoners if the cat were not 
in the background as a last resource. One 
Sunday when going to the prison chapel, 
I heard proceeding from one of the cells 
snatches of filthy songs mixed with horrible 
oaths. After smashing everything within 
reach, it occurred to the occupant of this 
cell that it would be a clever thing to make 
a disturbance on a Sunday morning when 
everything ought to be particularly quiet 
and orderly. This nuisance he carried on 
with little or no intermission until he was 
sentenced on Monday morning by a board 
of visitors hastily summoned to receive 
twenty-five lashes. If this had not been 
done, discipline would have been mocked 
at by the other prisoners. On Monday 
morning I was struck by the particularly 
solemn official air of the Governor, doctor, 
and all the warders. It was in honour of 
the happily very rare event, even in prisons 
—a flogging. I would not have introduced 
this disagreable subject if it were not that I 
wished to mention the case of a man who 
was willing to get rid of his bad temper 
even at the cost of suffering. In a rage he 
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had threatened to strike a warder and had 
insulted the Governor. As he was a young 
soldier the latter wished to deal with him 
himself and not bring him before the visitors, 
who ‘would have ordered him to be flogged 
for so serious an ‘offence. Discipline, 
however, had to be maintained, and as 
long as the man was obstinate and refused 
to conform to it the Governor could not 
spare him. He sent for me and said, “I 
don’t want to get No. — a flogging, but it 
must come to that unless he caves in and 
tells me that he is sorry for what has taken 
place. Perhaps you would go to him and 
ask him—it will come better from you than 
from me—not to make a fool of himself and 
bring the cat down on his back.’ I talked 
to the man for about an hour in his cell, 
when at last he said: ‘‘ The truth is, sir, I 
have the very devil of a temper; it has 
brought me into scrapes all through my 
life, and I don’t think there is anything for 
it but a flogging. It’s what my father and 
mother should have given me, and now I 
am determined to have my due.’’ And he 
did have it, and told me afterwards that he 
thought it might do him good. 

Among some French literary men the 
question was asked one day, “If you had 
to spend years on a desert island and were 
allowed to bring with you only one book, 
what one would you choose?” Though 
some of them were by no means religious 
men, they all agreed that the Bible, being 
the most varied book, being indeed a library 
rather than a book, would be the best to 
bring. In the first stage of their im- 
prisonment, Church of England military 
prisoners have only the Bible and Prayer 
Book in their cells. Men beginning to read 
the former from pure ennui have read it 
through to the end and told me with all 
the pride of discoverers, that they found it 
to be ‘full of good stories and altogether 
most interesting.” It sounded strange to 
hear the old book spoken of in terms used 
by literary tasters to describe some fashion- 
able work just published by Murray or 
Macmillan. 

Libraries are supplied by Government to 
military prisons, and every Saturday those 
prisoners who have got out of the lowest 
class can have the loan of a book. The 
authorised catalogue from which these 
books were chosen up till lately was com- 
piled on the principle of giving people what 
they ought to read, rather than what they 
would read. It might have been a good 
thing if military prisoners would have read 





the serious discourses and abstruse theo- 
logical works that were on the old list, but 
this they would not do. The present 
Chaplain-General, who kindly consulted 
me when doing so, has made out a new 
official list which is a boon indeed, for mere 
goody-goody books, and those above the 
men’s heads are excluded from it. From 
this list we soon got a supply and the 
books were put under the care of the warder 


who was the ‘“ Chaplain’s clerk.” One 
day I asked him how the prisoners liked 
the new books. ‘Do you think, sir,”’ was 


his reply, ‘‘ that I would lend such beau- 
tiful interesting works to those fellows?” 
“‘ Certainly,” I said, ‘they were got for 
them, and I meant you to give them out 
every Saturday.’’ At this he groaned and 
said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, they'll wear them out and 
[ wanted to keep them nice and new- 
looking to show whenever the visitors came 
round. The old books the men never would 
look at, but as for those bound volumes of 
magazines, ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ 
‘Through the Ranks to a Commission,’ 
and the new lot generally, they are mad 
to get at them and will wear them out 
reading them so often.”” This warder was 
kind, though firm, in his treatment of the 
prisoners, and his keen observations helped 
me much when studying their characters. 
He once told me the following, which will 
interest members of The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society :—One day a prisoner asked him 
to bring him before the Governor. ‘‘ What 
for?”’ asked my friend the warder. “I 
am,” he said, ‘‘ going to leave the prison 
with my ticket—discharge from the army— 
and the warrant they will give me will be to 
the place where I enlisted; I want the 
Governor to get one for me to London 
instead, for I believe that the Lord Mayor is 
giving out lots of money in the East End 
and 1 may as well go and get my share.” 
We never could tell how, in a prison where 
the silent system was strictly maintained, 
the man discovered that the Lord Mayor 
had raised a fund for the unemployed in 
East London. I wonder how much this 
man, who was only unemployed because 
his character was too bad for the army, 
got out of the Lord Mayor. 

For one reason or another, soldiers who 
have bad characters from time to time 
pretend to be ‘off the chump,” or mad. 
They are brought before a medical officer 
to have it ascertained whether they are 
really insane or only shamming. Now 
considering that we are all more or less 
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mad, it is not easy for this gentleman to | 


make certain by one or two inspections 
whether a man has, or has not, an abnormal 
degree of insanity. I knew a case where 
nine medical officers said that a military 
prisoner was shamming madness and he 
proved, or seemed to prove, that they were 
wrong, by hanging himself in his cell. 
To help him in his decision, my friend the 
prison doctor used to ask me to talk to any 


man whom he had under observation, and | 


very full of painful interest were these 
conversations. 
generally overdo it and are in this way 
detected. 


themselves a little important, or for no 
other reason than to give trouble, men of 


the kind just mentioned will pretend that | 


they are going to commit suicide. I heard 
of a Colonel sending to a soldier who 
threatened to destroy himself, a razor with 
the message that he had no objection to 
his using it. Probably this never really 
happened ; but, nine times out of ten, to 
send such a message would be the most 
philosophical and even kindest thing to do; 
for it would more than anything else deter a 
man from ever attempting to kill himself or 
even from saying that he would do so. It is 
a mistake when someone tells you that he is 
going to commit suicide to appear very 
much shocked and alarmed and to implore 
him not to do anything so terrible. Rather 
talk the matter over in a cold-blooded, 
business-like way, and take 
romance by going into minute details as 
to the best way of doing it. Tell the 
man that if he kills himself he will prove 
that he is a coward, for it really requires 
more courage to live than to die, and the 
loss of another coward, you may add, 
will not be a very great one to the world. 
That this is the best kind of treatment I 
learned from experience and also from the 
action reported to me of a celebrated 
surgeon. A young man with a bilious 
temperament, who had been reading some 
melancholy poetry, came to him and said 
that all life was very hollow and un- 
satisfying, and that he had thought of 
taking his own away. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
surgeon, ‘‘ perhaps after all it is the best 
thing you can do; but as I wouldn’t have 
you to botch it, or do it in a slovenly 
manner, I shall give you a few hints about 
cutting your throat.” He then entered upon 
a disgustingly minute dissertation about 
veins and arteries, and the advisability of 


Those who’ sham madness | 


Sometimes in order to relieve | 
the monotony of imprisonment, to make | 


away all | 





not cutting one when the other was meant 
| until the young man’s face became ashy 
| pale. At this point the surgeon said, ‘“ Let 
| me look at your finger,” and in an instant 
| made a cut across it with a lancet which 
| he had secreted in his sleeve; the young 
| man was much frightened, and the surgeon 
said, ‘Go away, my good sir, and never 
think of cutting your throat when you have 
not the courage even to cut your finger.”’ 
The less fuss and publicity made about 
| suicides the better, for it is well known 
that they are of an epidemic nature and 
that when weak people hear of them they 
are tempted to imitate them. In one 
regiment that was under my spiritual 
charge the master tailor committed suicide. 
His successor and his successor’s wife did 
the same. Then a soldier who became an 
| acting master-tailor followed the miserable 
example. In summer, at Malta, where the 
last man shot himself, people are buried 
the day they die or certainly the day 
following. I remember having to wait in 
my quarters until the coroner’s jury had 
given their verdict, to see whether or not 
the man was to be “buried by Christi- 
anity,’’ as the soldiers expressed it. If 
the verdict had not been ‘ temporarily 
insane” there would have been no military 
funeral. This is a good rule, I think, for 
people ought to be taught that it is a 
cowardly and disgraceful act to leave the 
post assigned by the Creator, however 
disagreeable it may have become. The 
real motive of this last suicide I never 
found out. Some said that the man had 
falsified the tailoring accounts and was 
afraid of being found out. One of his 
chums—and considering his bad influence 
he had far too many—told me that on the 
morning of the sad event he had drunk a 
whole bottle of whisky, which looks as if 
in this, as in most cases of the kind, drink 
were the cause. This reminds me of a 
sapper in the Royal Engineers who, when 
I was in Bermuda, died from the effects of 
a quart of the rum called “ fixed bayonets ” 
which the people sell there. The man was 
a Roman Catholic and the priest refused to 
bury him on the ground that he had virtu- 
ally committed suicide. As some officers 
were talking about this refusal in the ante- 
room of one of the messes, my Church of 
England brother chaplain happened to 
come in. ‘ Mr. , would you bury the 
man?” they asked. My colleague, who 
was impulsive and generous, blurted out 
‘Oh! I would bury them all.” 
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FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ God is in heaven, can He hear?” 
Lesson: 2 Cor. v. 1—10. 
Text: “ The judgment seat of Christ.” 


OU are very young and may, perhaps, 
think that the judgment day is a terrible 
and unhappy thing for you to think about. 
It is just the opposite of that. The mere 
sound of it may be like music to you when 
you know what it means; your youthful 
hearts ought to rejoice in it as in the name 
of a friend you love. It is called ‘‘the great 
day of the Lord.” That should make us feel 
sure that it is something for man’s good. 
It is the great day of one who loves the 
world ; so whatever it is, it must be good 
for us all. 

We are to appear before Christ’s judgment 
seat, because we can condemn ourselves to 
exclusion from goodness, and from bliss, and 
from heaven, and to all sorts of miserable 
things, and only that judgment seat of His 
can save us from them. He is the same 
Jesus who was never mean, never cruel. 
His one passion was that nobody should 
perish, not even those men that thirsted for 
His blood and got it, and mocked Him when 
He was dying, faint of pain and the loss of 
it. He prayed for mercy for the men who 
soon left Him dead in the dust, lying at the 
foot of the cross among felons to be buried 
in a felon’s grave. Nobody can be right 
who is sorry that that Jesus we have seen 
on that cross, uttering that prayer, all mercy, 
every letter of it mercy, we have again to see 
on a throne of judgment. 

Least of all should a child be sorry. He 
was always the children’s friend. He was 
condemned to death because of the love He 
bore to children and the honour He gave to 
them, the little brown skinned children 
who had ever kept so near Him because 
they liked Him so. Not one of the little 
Marys and Salomes and Phillips and 
Samuels, who knew Him in Capernaum, would 
be alarmed at the idea of Jesus anywhere, 
even on a throne of judgment in His great 
day, if it were only that same Jesus they 
had known and loved so. More afraid would 
they be of seeing any of the rabbis they knew 
there, or even any of the apostles; indeed, 
more far if it were their own father or mother 
that were to sit upon it. 


THE SECRETS OF ALL HEARTS. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
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It will be Jesus there. It is a very happy 
| thing that we are to appear before Him; 
| to see Him; to look Him full in the face; 
| every one of us. We are to see that speech- 
less love, that imploring sorrow of Him who 
| would rather die than inflict a needless pain 
| on man, woman, or child, and whom all our 
| sins have grieved. As we gaze on Him, all 
'eruelties, all lies, and all uncleanness in 
| us will awake in us and come to light and 
| turn us sick and ill. The deepest, saddest, 
most wretched penitent has never looked so 
vile to himself as he will look when he sees 
Jesus, as he will see Him then. All people 
will ‘‘ mourn because of Him.” His followers 
will mourn because of Him—just as the 
sad fond child climbing on to its mother’s 
knee in dismay and grief with itself for what 
it finds it has done to grieve her, in 
mingled sorrow of lamentation and love. 
His enemies, they too will mourn because of 
Him. They will know then how and why 
He was a man of sorrows, and they will wail 
in misery to know that they have been 
capable of such sin and shame. 

It is Jesus who is the judgment seat. 
Jesus Himself—the sight of Him—that is 
all and that is enough. All nations will 
mourn because of Him. 

Job once said, ‘‘I have heard of Thee, by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor myself in 
dust and ashes.”’ Isaiah, that great prophet, 
said, ‘‘I am undone . . . for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Brave 
Peter, at a bright insight into that unsur- 
passed beauty of Jesus’ spirit saw that he | 
was ‘‘a sinful man.” Proud Paul on his 
way to Damascus, and loving John in 
Patmos saw Him and fell on their faces “as 
dead.” Once let men come to know the 
loving, sorrowing heart of Jesus and what 
He sorrows for, and they are judged. They 
judge themselves. They see what paltry, 
wretched-hearted men they are compared 
with the wondrous, unequalled loveliness and 
grandeur of the heart of Jesus. 

Their love of Him does not die nor does 
it become despair. It is all awe and 
reverence and prostrate worship. With the 
penitence and pain of it—and pain and 
penitence there must be—there is cleaving 
confidence, sublime hope, and deepening, 
undying gratitude and love. 
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I will tell you a story of an Australian | 
settler, by which you will see a little better | 
what I mean by “‘ Jesus Himself” the judg- | 
ment seat. The man had been born in 
England, in a good home where there was 
food enough and great love of him; but he 
had been a snappish and disagreeable boy, 
often making his mother lie down on 
a sleepless bed, wretched with deepest 
wretchedness of the unreturned love of a 
tender mother for her only boy. She was, 
perhaps, too fond of him to scold him ; and 
he was, as yet, altogether too dull and mean 
a boy to feel ashamed of the grief he gave. 
She was wounded for his transgressions ; 
but he did not mourn because of her. 

He did not even care. He cared for a lark, 
as he called it. He screamed with delight 
at the vexations caused by his mischief. He 
detested any kind of work. His only con- 
sideration was for himself, never for his 
mother, who was a widow and a farmer, 
whose every burden he ought to have helped 
to bear—about the cows, and the harvest, 
and the men who ploughed and shepherded. 
He turned his back upon these, and on her, 
her love, her tears, her implorings, even the 
greying of her hair by grief. All the 
troubles he caused her were nothing to him. 
He was scarcely ever at home, and chose 
the worst of company. Many a time he 
stayed out all night. Everybody said he 
was killing his mother. But he did not 
change. 

Then, to crown all, he ran away. After 
that she lived lonely and sad for a few years ; 
then she died. 

When she died, he was then living with a 
comrade in a little hut in the bush in 
Australia, built by themselves, and sur- 
rounded with fields of sheep of their own. 

One day the post brought him a letter, 
and in it was a photograph of his mother, 
taken in those bright days when he was a 
little joyous boy, and loved her. It was so 
many years since then! He gazed on it. 
He became almost crazy with wretched 
recollections of what he had wickedly done 
to her. He could remember the wrinkles 
he had put on that proud and happy 
mother’s face. Then he thought of all the 
long years he had left her alone. And as he 
gazed, he felt ashamed, and tears of remorse 
came. He had made her feeble and old while 
she was yet young. He had made her hair 
white, her life heavy, and gloomy, and sad. 
He had broken her heart, all for his own 





pleasure and pastime. He felt himself 


base, cruel, and wicked. He rushed to his | 





little room to be alone, and wept, and sobbed, 
and trembled at the memory of his sins. 

She never spoke to him. It was only her 
face, that marred, silent face of hers. He had 
marred that face. It was marred of love of 
him, through all his grievous, mighty sin. 
That mother and he need only to have met 
then, to have made a “great day” of his 
mother. Could he have fallen upon her neck 
now, it would have purified him of all the 
years of his wickedness. And his grief, and 
tears, and outpoured heart would have 
almost made her dear face the bright thing 
it had been before his wicked doings had aged, 
and wrinkled, and saddened it. The poor 
fellow felt as if he had killed her. He 
hated himself, and would have gladly given 
his life to have undone its wickedness. 

That face of Jesus, which we are all one 
day to see, is like that mother’s face. All 
men are His children, and the cruelty, and 
neglect, and wickedness of that boy is the 
best picture we can have of our sins against 
Him. They are sins against love: a grief to 
Him. Selfishness, cruelty, neglect, these 
are in our pleasure and pastimes. And we 
shall see and understand it all one day. 
And when that happens we shall mourn 
because of Him. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ A little ship was on the sea.” 
Lesson : Jude 20—25. 
Text: ‘‘ Fall on us, and hide us,” 


I wit tell you of a man who did a great 
wrong. The wrong itself was such a 
shameful thing that I will not tell you of it. 
It would only grieve and astonish you, for, 
unlike some sad stories, there is in this not 
one bright, relieving spot. 

So we will just begin after the wretched 
deed he did was done. He was marched off 
between two policemen to the police court, 
and there the magistrate heard what was 
said. The end of that was that he was tried 
before a judge and jury. He denied the 
charge. The jury believed him. It could 
not be, they said, that he could have done 
such a thing. They had said this before 
they had gone into the case, and they held 
to it all through it. He was let off. The 
judge said he was ‘not guilty,’ and he went 
home. And the people in the court, and 
his neighbours, who were farmers and 
shopkeepers, were all glad, and went back 
with him to his home. 

But he was unhappy. Whenever he saw 
the face of one who had been on the jury, or 
the little white churchyard gate, or even the 
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front door of his own house, and above all, 
the door of one room in it into which he 
never now looked, he turned faint and sick ; 
the sky and the ground seemed to go all 
white with black spots upon it. 

He could not get over it, so he resolved to 
get out of the place. He would die to live 
init. True, his neighbours had said the 
accusation of guilt against him was untrue ; 
but his memory would not say so. It made 
him go dark now and then. His heart 
started as if a voice was speaking in his 
ear telling him ail his badness. And 
though he alone knew it was all true, 
that was enough for misery. He could not 
stand it. 

As he went down the streets, people pitied 
him. He had been a wronged man, they 
said. But kind neighbours, my children, 
these cannot cleanse of sin! A whole world of 
them put together could not ; and this poor 
wretched man knew it. The court of law 
had told to him, and had told to the world 
that he was innocent. Almost nobody had 
said he was guilty, save the two servants who 
had lived in his house ; and they had been 
hooted out of the village. By all reasonable 
and unreasonable means, they had been 
perplexed and browbeaten, and made to 
contradict one another, and their private 
life exposed and misrepresented, till neither 
court nor anybody else believed them. A 
learned gentlemen, who got a great deal of 
money for doing it, had made them do all 
that, broke them down with nervousness 
and tears till everybody looked on them with 
disdain and hatred. Everything that sharp 
tongues, and clever minds, and friendly 
feelings could do had been done to save him. 
Yet was he not saved. They had saved him 
from punishments of law because he had 
deceived them all. But he could not deceive 
himself. . 

Alone in the dark, most awfully did he 
feel that it was those servants that were 
right, and that, judge, jury, counsel; and 
neighbours were all wrong. Then, no rods 
of iron, no fires, no darkness could have 
punished him so horribly as did the voices 
of his memory. The blood flushed his face, 
then it left it, and he turned white as the 
pillow on which he lay. His village, his 
home, and his life became an unconsolable 
desolation. It was often very late before 
fevered, miserable, ill, he fell asleep. 

At length he settled to leave his house, 
his village, indeed his country, to take him- 
self off to America, by which way a door 
seemed to open to him out of his darkness 





and wretchedness to where he might hide 
himself from it and forget it. 

He left home, and reached a far-off spot in 
his new country. There he changed his 
name and lived unknown and prospered. 
There was nothing in his world there to 
remind him of his sin. New scenes and 
daily business and gossip hid him from 
himself. His misery passed over, and 
again life had become pleasant which had 
been unendurable. 

Many years went by. When he had come 
to his new home the place had been one 
hut ; while he lived there it became a city, 
partly by his own energy. He rose to be 
its chief citizen. The authorities chose him 
as a judge. He had been trained as a 
lawyer. 

One day he was on the judgment seat, 
an oldish man now. A case wascalled. It 
had points in it which were uncommon. 
People noticed how he leaned forward, how 
intently he listened to it. Suddenly there 
came back to his memory a bedroom door 
in an English country house, a little white 
churchyard gate in an English village, and 
a faint voice which had been hushed for 
years in a grave within it. He was now, 
himself, in fancy, standing in a dock at an 
assize. He saw those two women servants’ 
faces, one after another. Long years had 
passed since he had ever thought of them. 
Now, all at once, they were telling their 
tale again. All the korrible tale seemed to 
fall down out of heaven on him and strike 
like a bolt from the skies. 

‘“‘T’m ill,” he said, lifting his hand to 
stop the case. Everybody was silent, and 
turned to look at him. That story of a 
deed he had done—long unthought of by him 
—had awoke in his memory from buried 
years, buried long, and, as he had thought, 
for ever. It had come with all its old 
desolation and misery. He could donothing. 

As the court looked upon his pallid face, it 
was hushed with fear. Those about him 
listened gravely to his feebly repeated ‘‘ I’m 
ill; lead me away.”’ And they led him to 
his private room behind the judgment seat. 

He longed to hide himself. 

The sick man was taken home; a doctor 
came; the doctor could do him no good ; 
it was his memory, that was all. 

He lingered a few weeks. He called for a 
friend, and to him confided the true story of 
his misery. Those two browbeaten girls 
were right. His denial was a lie. The 
counsel, the jury, and judge were all wrong: 
he had done what he was tried for. And 
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now it had flashed on him and struck him 
like lightning. He did not try to fly from 
it anymore. He lay a penitent and humble 
man before God. His death soon followed, 
for he was an old man now, and the anguish 
of his memory never left him. And so he 
went to God. 

What I have told you this story for is 
that you may understand what mysteries 
we all are. That man had done a cruel 
thing. He had been held innocent by 
everybody, yet had he fled from the sight of 
one little white wicket gate and a simple 
room door. He had crossed seas and 
prairies to hide himself from them, and 
for years they had hidden him. Then, 
across the seas and the prairies, and across 
the years came the memory, the sight, the 
anguish of it all, like an angel of wrath, 
smiting him with a blow which dealt death 
to him. 

The rewards of a life he had to give up. 
What would he not have given then to have 
been good? Rich and honoured as he was, 
he would rather have eaten the crust of a 
beggar, slaking his thirst at a roadside 
brook, could he but have had a clear memory, 
than have worn the clothing and fared on 
the dishes and wines of a judge. Memory 
was always in him, and now it was awake ! 
and aroused! and reckoning with him ! 

The ignorance of everybody around him 
of what had happened was of no avail to 
him. He must ease his mind to a friend. 
‘lam M——.N »’ he said, and, as best 
he could, he continued the story of that 
wretched deed. 

Believe this, my boys and girls ; believe it 
with all your might—there is no place to 
hide from sm. Many have been the fugi- 
tives that have crossed sea and land, and 
even the river death itself to hide them- 
selves from sin and the memory of it; but 
never did one succeed save for a little while. 
Once done, it is there; it is in us as in a 
fortress, barred and iron studded—there for 
ever ; and it will some day be out on us, 
beating us with few or many stripes. 

Be sure of this—there is no place to hide 
from sin save in the bosom of God; there, 
with a broken heart for it and the prayer, 
“‘Do with me as seemeth good in Thy sight,’ 
we may begin to be purged from the sinful 
nature out of which it came. 

We have no choice, my child, between 
being wicked and miserable and being good 
and happy. Sin makes us wicked and 
miserable, and God, and God alone, makes 
is good and happy. 

XVITI—40 








I have told you a terrible story, but it is 
to make you see how solemn a thing life 
and its memory is. All your deeds—the 
nursery deeds, the playground deeds of 
childhood, as well as the deeds of men and 
women, are in your memory, and will come 
forth. You may forget them, but forget- 
fulness will not destroy them. You may 
live years without their ever being thought 
of, but that will not: change one tittle of 
them. 

Learn then to loathe all wrongdoing, and 
ever to do right as God must wish it; to 
put humble faith in Christ, to confess all to 
Him at once. He can do what none besides 
can. He can take away sin. This is His 
most wonderful, and most blessed work. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Jesus, Thou guide of living souls.” 


Lesson: Psalm xxiii. 


Text: ‘‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 


Ir seems impossible that anything we ever 
do shall die. We may become ignorant of 
what we have done; years may go by with- 
out our once thinking of it; and then in an 
instant, by the mere hearing of a name, or 
by the glance of a face we had forgotten, 
it starts back into memory as clear and sharp 

s if we were doing it then. The falsehood, 
the cowardice, the selfishness come back to 
us. We have no interest in them now: 
we feel ashamed, pained, wretched. They 
chastise us then more than any whips could. 
God has made it so. 

I remember, some years ago, when in a 
London street—it was opposite to the great 
house where the Lord Mayor lives—they were 
digging a place in which to lay a drain far 
down in the earth, and they came upon a 
piece of the floor of an old Roman house. 
It was made of litile square tiles. There 
they had been for hundreds of years. I 
went down a ladder into this deep place and 
saw the tiles. The hands that had made 
them, and the feet that had trodden them, 
had long gone back todust. It wasa solemn 
sight. There they all lay as they had been 
placed—save one of them: which had been 
disturbed. The light and the air had got 
under where it had lain ; and there, one very 
tiny blade of grass had just broken through 
the ground—graceful, green, and pretty, as 
the grass which grew from seed sown that 
very spring. Eighteen hundred years had 
that little seed lain still and asleep. That tile 
which was just disturbed had been on it like 
a tombstone on the dead: now the stone 
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was rolled away. 
had come forth. 

So will it be in our memories. All we 
have done, whether good or evil, will come 
forth. It sleeps—only sleeps. Nothing 
we ever did but is there in the memory. 
Nothing can destroy it. We have forgotten 
it, maybe ; but forgetfulness is only the tile 
which lay upon that grass seed. It makesa 
grave for it; and at the voice of the Son of 
Man all that are in their graves shall come 
forth—men, and deeds, and everything. We 
are great mysteries, my child. 

I will tell you a story which will help you 
to see what I mean. 

It is more than forty years ago that a boy 
was asked by his mother to take her baby to 
nurse it awhile for her. She was busy, and 
baby would not lie down. It was unwell. 
The boy sat himself down on a buffet by 
the fire, took the baby, and until a familiar 
face was seen peeping through the window, 
he was contented enough. It was the face 
of a favourite school-fellow, who had called 
for him. He'was going somewhere for a 
game. At the sight of that face, the nurse 
no longer thought of either his mother or 
his baby sister. His mother was busy, 
his baby sister was asleep. If he could 
get out to play, that was all he thought of. 
He did not think one bit of what he would 
be thinking when he was a man far away 
from the fireside which just then was his 
prison from the playground to which he was 
longing to go. Getting out to play—that was 
it; and that may be everything to a healthy 
boy, who has not mind enough to think 
of what will be in the future, when in the 
lone old age, or in the life still farther 
off than that, the deeds of his childhood 
will all come back to him, bringing joy or 
regret and pain. Boys need some one to 
guide them. 

The boy in the street stood and looked 
through the window at his friend and 
beckoned to him. Seeing how he was 
occupied, he gave him up and went away, 
and there sat the little nurse upon his chair 
with the baby invalid on his knee, vexed and 
pondering what he should do. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that if baby cried his 
mother would speedily return and take it 
herself. Here was the marble mantelpiece— 
close to him; baby’s head as it lay upon 
his arm was close to it. It would not take 
much to knock it. He gave a little push, and 
it was done. The head was knocked. The 
baby gave a bitter cry. The mother in- 
stantly returned, and, taking the little weeper 


The little dead thing 





into her arms, released the young nurse, and 
the next moment he was gone. 

It is now forty-two years since that day. 
That little nurse has grown into manhood. 
He is busy in public duties in a great city. 
3ut out of the past that little scream, and 
that mother’s taking baby to comfort it, 
sometimes start into his memory, and 
when it does so it always brings him 
sorrow and shame. 

It was a selfish deed, and in its place 
has come a pain which he would give a 
great deal to be without. 

That little deed of that boy was asin, and 
it was what the Bible calls a ‘secret sin.” 
Nobody knew about it. Baby did not know 
—it was too young. Mother did not know 
—she was not there to see it done, and she 
would never have guessed that her boy could 
have done so cruel a thing; for he was on 
the whole a kind boy, and that he could 
have wilfully hurt a little poorly sister would 
have been the last thing she could have 
thought of him. He hardly thought of it 
himself, so much was he just then thinking 
of his comrade and his play. 

Yet it was done, and wickedly done. He 
would not do it now for the world. But he 
cannot cleanse himself from it. It is there 
in the past—in his memory. Only God can 
cleanse him from it. With God, happily, all 
things are possible—He has His own way of 
doing it. 

I have told you this story to make you 
fear to do selfish things. Things are often 
done without thinking, and are so secret 


that nobody but God knows of them. But 
they always bring pain. Sooner or later 
they will come into judgment. God will 
bring everything we do into judgment. We 


shall ourselves be the judges, and we shall 
one day condemn every wrong thing and be 
miserable about it. 

That day is called “The Great Day of 
the Lord.” That boy had his own day 
when he made his sister cry to get out to 
play. Others have their day when they 
selfishly make riches by robbing widows of 
their wages. 

No matter what you do, it lives for ever 
in you; and only good and noble and Christ- 
like deeds can make you blessed. 

There is but one way of living that is 
alike blessed now and blessed for ever. It 
is that which this prayer seeks— 

Jesus, Thou guide of living souls, 
To life of bliss and truth, 

Fill with the glory of Thy ways, 
My childhood and my youth. 
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O show Thyself before my eyes, 
Whilst earth and life are new. 

Thy life O let me understand, 
And to its lead be true. 

"Tis wisest just to do like Thee, 
Whatever others say, 

i always must be doing right, 
When following in Thy way. 

Perhaps my doing so will lead 
To pain, to tears, to blood, 

But right is theirs who put their feet 
Down just where Jesus stood, 

There is no other simple rule, 
To know what we must do. 

To always miss the false and bad, 
And win the good and true. 

To-morrow, what will happen then, 
No mind on earth can tell ; 

But Jesus leads me where I go, 
And that He knows quite well. 

A child while taking Thee for guide, 
In thought and work and play, 

is saved from every doubt and fear, 
And may be always gay. 

Thy life and ways of truth and bliss, 
Jesus, make plain to me, 

That with my youthful heart and strength, 
I may Thy follower be. 


Try to live the unselfish life of Jesus, and 
you will find the way to His eternal peace. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘If Jesus Christ was sent.” 
Lesson: James y. 1-8. 
Text: “‘Son, remember.” 

I wave another story to tell you of what 
a terrible scourge memory may become 
if we dare to live lives which God did not 
intend us to live, and so to print on it 
wrong things. 

I have told you the story of a man whose 
selfishness went to very horrible lengths, as 
men count horrible, and for which they 
have built prisons and fixed punishments. 

But there are lengths of selfishness which 
are very horrible to God, but which are not 
at all horrible to men—which are, indeed, 
sometimes highly esteemed by them. God’s 
standard of the right and the good is 
neither ours nor our world’s. 

Very often when you and I have no 
consciousness of what we are doing because 
nobody happens to be ashamed of it, we are 
laying up trouble for ourselves. Indeed, 
we are always doing so when we are not 
living in unselfish, kindly, and noble ways. 

This man was a “respectable ” rich man. 
Nobody could point a finger at him. He 





was a good man, as good men went amongst 
people of his day; and many a neighbour, 
no doubt, envied him as a very lucky man, 
so many things did he possess, as riches can 
possess when they are lavishly spent. 

His house was probably a mansion, stand- 
ing amid shrubberies and orchards and corn- 
fields, from which the produce of them was 
brought into his barns. He entertained the 
State and Church dignitaries, who rode up to 
his door on their white mules and war-horses 
with costly housings. His rooms were 
carpeted and richly couched and curtained 
vith carpets of Persia and cloth of damask. 
His table was spread with delicate foods and 
fruits and wines, in dishes and bowls brought 
from India and Egypt. His dress was regal. 
He rivalled most of his neighbours in the 
abundance and quality of all that he had, and 
accordingly held a high place among men. 

I fancy him, a grey-bearded, grey-haired, 
handsome man—pompous, stern, and 
courteous. He went to Church on Sundays, 
and believed in God and heaven, but not 
quite as much as he did in himself and his 
possessions. He doubtless gave presents 
to his nieces at their nuptials, and many a 
little friend had emerged from his house 
glad to have been in it. He liked the Bible, 
with its wonderful stories, and its precepts ; 
but he managed, like many others who speak 
highly of it, to skip those parts of it which 
talk about loving your neighbour as your- 
self, and being kind to him, especially when 
he is poor. He could be very stern about 
sin, imagining himself a rare and fine 
specimen of the way in which the godly 
prosper. 

In mark of the esteem in which he was 
held, when he went to church on Sunday, 
he went to the best seat apportioned to those 
who had such earthly fame as his, and who 
were destined to acquire a still greater fame, 
and rise to higher rank in heaven. He was 
one of those whom men prized on earth, and 
who would therefore be prized in heaven— 
at least, so it was held alike by himself 
and everybody else. If the rich did not 

asily get to heaven, the people of the land 
he lived in wondered who would ? 

Well, this rich gentleman had a neighbour, 
very truthful, very honest, very kind, but 
also very poor and very sick. He might 
have worked hard all his life, but he 
was now too ill to work. Though poor in 
what fields grow and shopkeepers sell, he 
was rich in the graces which angels love so 
well. He was known as a friend of the 
inhabitants of heaven. 
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The many things that he needed to be 
done for him now ought to have been a 
pleasure for one human being to do for 
another. He was hungry; he was thirsty; his 
clothing was threadbare—patched clothes, 
through which could be seen how sore were 
his thin limbs. And this poor sick man 
used to creep slowly out of his bare house to 
curl himself up somewhere out of the way 
by the gateway to the rich man’s house, 
hoping to get some broken meat ; but he got 
none. 

The rich man passed him. He was a 
stern man, and rigidly against charity. 
The commandment ‘‘ Love thy neighbour” 
did not agree with him. It is not a very 
palatable commandment to many people, 
to even some boys and girls, I am sorry 
to say. Yet is it the one commandment 
which, if we live it earnestly, gripping it 
with all our hearts, can make us now a 
daily pleasure to God, and after death give 
us a place in His great glad Kingdom of the 
Good. We have to try hundreds of times 
before we get into doing it for the joy of 
doing it. But meanwhile we have to do it, 
for fear of disobeying our God and of griev- 
ing Him. Any way, we have to do it. 

But there were many things that a rich 
man loved to do better than play the part of 
a dutiful child of God, as everyone is who is 
a pitiful neighbour. To that poor fellow 
at his gate the rich man’s dogs did better 
than the rich man. They stopped by him 
where he lay and licked his burning sores. 
The rich man walked by. There was nothing 
worth looking at. 

As he entered his house his servants took 
his shoes off his feet for him, and washed 
them to cool them, bringing him a cup of 
wine to refresh him while he lounged on his 
sumptuous couch by the lattice where the 
awning was to let in the air and the fra- 
grance of his garden flowers and to keep out 
the sun, while the poor man crawled, feverish 
and hungry, back to his gloomy corner in the 
bare room in the poorest quarter of the city. 

Time passed; and in the corner of the 
poor man’s room lay a worn, diseased body. 
Heaven opened, and there gleamed out of it 
all its glory, and through its gates the poor 
man’s soul went to the gardens and the 
music and the mansions which all his poor 
life long had been his as the son of its King 
and friend of its angels. And in the rich 
man’s house, on his sumptuous couch by the 
lattice, where the awning was for air and 
coolness, where the fragrance from the garden 








came in, in the golden light lay a done-with 
body. The rich man had left his riches. 
By that body another gate had opened—a 
gate to desolation and darkness—and the 
rich man’s soul had gone through. Others 
than angel guards kept that place to which 
he went. And he “lifted up his eyes, being 
in torment.” 

You know who these two people were. 
It is Jesus who tells about them. The poor 
man’s name was Lazarus. He had patted 
the dogs; the dogs had licked him, and he 
died. The rich man’s name was Dives; 
the doctors attended him, and he died. 

Jesus knew what happened to them after 
death. The people of the town where they 
both had lived only knew that the day they 
died the rich man’s body had been borne 
with great pomp through the gates of the 
city, with wailing women and all the chief 
ministers of religion following, to a hand- 
some grave. As for Lazarus, he had been 
put somehow into one of the places for 
paupers. 

It was Jesus, and Jesus only, who knew 
what happened to them both when they had 
gone from sight. One had entered into the 
rest of the good; the other had entered into 
the torment of the selfish. 

These two men give us true pictures of 
innumerable lives: the rich, who know 
how to furnish a house, and how to feed in 
it, and in hundreds of ways to get and to 
enjoy money; and the nobodies—those who 
make no money in these things, and live 
poor and die poor, and are daily swept into 
graves like dead leaves in autumn, swept oi! 
the lawn to make it tidy. ‘‘ In torment ”’ 
the rich man prayed heaven to do something. 
Then heaven prayed him to do something. 
‘‘ Son,” the voice said, ‘‘ remember ! ”’ 

He was to remember how he had fared 
sumptuously every day, yet, Lazarus he had 
left to go for days without food. 

His neighbours had honoured the rich 
man, but not so God. Because, being well 
able to be kind, he had not been kind. That 
was all: he had been unkind. He was bid, 
to remember that. 

Our memories are boxes, where we are 
laying up either pains or bliss. 

What are you laying up in your memories ? 

That is a very simple question, but see 
what great meaning is in it. 

It may be either what the Bible calls “a 
fearful looking for of judgment”; it may 
be a grateful thanksgiving to Him who saved 
you from a selfish life. Which shall it be ? 

















I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE ROYAL BETROTHAL. 


T is now eighteen years since the Princess 
Louise broke with tradition and stepped out- 
side the circle of royalty to marry Lord Lorne, and 
now her niece and namesake is about to follow 
her example. The precedent now set is one of 
the first importance, for the eldest daughter of 
the Prince of Wales stands but third in succession 
after her father, and even if she is never called to 
the throne, she must, if she lives, be the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain. The marriage, as one of 
pure affection, is good in itself, and it also deals 
a fatal blow to a hateful and unnatural system 
that has caused untold sin and scandal, misery 


OUR MONTHLY 


and dishonour, not among princes only, but | 
throughout the families of the rich and the great. 


Marriage without love brings a curse with it, and 
though the doom may be delayed, it comes 
without fail at last. The Earl of Fife, the 
bridegroom to be, can wish for no higher praise 


than that implied in the words used by the Queen | 


in giving her consent to the marriage. She is 
always scrupulously careful in her use of language, 
and in this case speaks with intimate personal 
knowledge, so that her declaration of consent, 
‘*with much pleasure and satisfaction,” is a most 
signal tribute of honour. If the princess is as 
happy in her new life as she has been in her old, 
she will indeed be fortunate ; for when her father, 
speaking simply and from the heart to his friends 
and neighbours in Norfolk, expressed his joy that 
his daughter would still remain in the land of her 
birth, he gave us all a glimpse of a home made 
bright by family affection and love. 
BARRIERS BREAKING DOWN. 

Much has been said and written about thie 

Shah’s visit to Europe, but people as a rule have 


concerned themselves entirely with the transient | 


and superficial aspects of an event comparatively 
unimportant in itself. They have dwelt upon the 
development of Eastern trade, the new openings 
for Western commerce, the introduction 
civilisation into a country exhausted by the 
stagnation of centuries, upon the possibilities of 
Persian influence in the event of war between 
Britain and Russia; and for most these are, no 
doubt, the factors that have excited interest and 
enthusiasm. But these visits and those of the 
Indian princes two years ago mark a new era in 
the world’s history. They show that the old 
barriers are breaking down with a rapidity and a 
completeness which our forefathers never dreamed 
of. The estranging sea long since has 


of 


been 


or 
> 


turned into a bridge; once it divided, now it 
joins nations. 


But stronger and more enduring 








SURVEY. 


landmarks are being obliterated in our time—the 
differences of race, of custom, and of language. 
At long intervals of time East and West came 
into contact, and after conflict they parted again, 
each to witness the growth and the decay of a 
civilisation of its own, untouched and uninfluenced 
by the other. That in the future will 
impossible. Intercourse will and as it 
grows the forces of progress or retrogression alike 
will act over a wider area. For good or for evil 
we shall be linked together, and among nations 
as among families it will be true that if one 
member suffers all the others will suffer with it. 


be 
grow, 


THE TURF AND ITS MORALS. 


The great turf trial is over at last. Sir George 
Chetwynd has won his case and lost his character. 
He must sorely rue the day when he was induced 
to defend himself against Lord Durham’s charges, 
for when a plaintiff claims several thousand 
pounds damages and gets a farthing, and is 
saddled with his own costs, such a victory costs 
him dearer than many a defeat. The whole 
history as revealed in court gives us a sad and 
shocking picture of the turf and its morals. The 
reign of corruption seems almost universal. It 
begins at the top and runs to the bottom. Owner, 
trainer, jockey, groom, stable-boy, to say nothing 
of the vast betting fraternity and their parasites, 
are all confederates or antagonists in an enormous 
and elaborate system of fraud, deceit, and dis- 
honour. Even those who honestly endeavour to 
keep their hands clean are bound to suffer by 
contact with such villainy. If there was ever any 
hope of purifying and reforming the turf, it has all 
gone now. The only possibility of improvement 
is the rigorous suppression of betting, and that is 
a problem of serious and almost insurmountable 
difficulty ; but that is the first step, and till we 
have advanced so far, further progress is out of 
the question. So long as great fortunes change 
hands on the issue of a single race, and the success 
or failure of a horse may make a man a prince or 
a pauper, so long will those who can control or 
affect the result be subject to overpowering 
temptation, while in the fierce pursuit of wealth, 
undeserved and unearned, conscience, honour, and 
virtue will be trampled underfoot. 


THE CHILDREN’S BILL. 


After a severe struggle the Bill for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children has made its way 
through the House of Commons. It is not all it 
should be, but it goes as far as public opinion 
is ready to go at present, and publie opinion, as 
events have shown, is more advanced than several 
of our so-called statesmen. When the law is once 


on the Statute Book, experience will soon make 
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clear where the weak points are, and in what 
way the measure must be strengthened or ex- 
tended. On one point of high importance, and in 


_Spite of resolute opposition, Parliament has spoken 


out in clear and decided tones, declaring that the 
employment of little children in theatres and other 
places of entertainment will not be tolerated in 
future. Newspaper writers who know little 
enough about the subject, and seem to care less, 
may rail at ‘‘ professional philanthropists ”—men 
who, like their Lord, go about doing good—but 
they rail in vain. It is not right or natural that 
babies should support the family; that their 
strength and energy should be prematurely 
exhausted, and that they should be exposed to 
temptation from dangerous associations and evil 
influences. 


A LEAGUE OF PROTESTANT CHURCHMEN. 


While Ritualism is advancing wave upon wave 
and threatening to absorb the Church altogether, 
those who should be opposing and barring its 
course are mainly occupied in disputing among 
themselves, and the Protestant Churchmen’s 
League, founded early in last month, seems likely 
to increase the confusion. It was unfortunate in 
its beginnings. Lord Grimthorpe presided and 
showed himself dogmatic, dictatorial, domineering 
as usual. He contrived to set everyone by the 
ears. He warned off Protestant Nonconformists 
whose sympathy and help might have been 
valuable ; he affronted the Church Association on 
the one side and the old Protestant Alliance on 
the other, who not unnaturally resent this high- 
handed piracy of their title. As for the aims and 
objects of the Alliance, they are excellent but 
incompatible and hopeless. The principles of the 
Reformation, which it hopes to maintain, are 
denounced and rejected by two-thirds of the 
Anglican clergy. The non-sacerdotal character 
of the ministry of the Church of England is 
exploded by at least one of the authorities to 
which they appeal as standards of ritual and 
doctrine. The Courts may possibly side with 
them, the Church certainly will not, and the 
time seems near at hand when they will have to 
choose between Protestant faith and the Estab- 
lished Church. 


A GREAT NONCONFORMIST SCHOOL. 


The Leys School, founded at Cambridge a few 
years ago by the Wesleyans, is rising in power 
and importance so rapidly that before long it will 
take a distinguished place among the public 
schools of the country. At present its doors are 
open to all, and it would be a great pity if 
admission were ever restricted to members of a 
single church, for already the institution is helping 
to solve a difficulty felt by very many Noncon- 
formists. They cannot send their boys to Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow, or Rugby ; for though in his 








personal sympathy the head master may be 
tolerant and liberal, yet the religious teaching is 
distinctly that of the Established Church, and all 
the influences and associations of the place tend 
in the same direction. It would be possible of 
course to provide special boarding-houses and 
house-masters to meet the needs of Noncon- 
formists, but such an arrangement is still far off, 
and we have to take things at present as we find 
them. The other Nonconformist schools of the 
country are decidedly inferior to the Leys in 
character and efficiency, with the exception of 
Kingswood, which is not open to all. At first, 
indeed, the influence of the University helped to 
develop an excessive passion for athletics. The 
whole school was given up to the worship of the 
idols of wood and leather, to cricket and to foot- 
ball. Now, however, the balance is even. The 
athletic fame of the school has not suffered, and 
its intellectual reputation is distinctly higher, 
while the tone of the place is all that one could 
wish. The one drawback is that the school as yet 
has no traditions, and that for boys is a very 
serious loss; but traditions accumulate, and, after 
all, it is as good, and perhaps better, for boys as 
for men to make traditions as to inherit them. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


It was a graceful and politic act of the Lord 
Mayor to invite representative ministers of all 
churches as well as the bishops to dinner at the 
Mansion House, and the tone and temper of the 
speeches were in keeping with the large-hearted 
tolerance of the host of the evening. Such 
intercourse, and especially as it grows less formal, 
can but result in good, by assuaging the passion, 
the bitterness, and the injustice that in most 
cases are due rather to personal ignorance than 
anything else. If the combatants on both sides 
in our religious controversies only knew one 
another they would assail principles without 
wounding persons, and animosity and ill-feeling 
would diminish in a wonderful way. Already 
the change may be traced among the few, but it 
must spread downwards as well if it is to be 
really etfective, for it is not among those who lead 
but among those who follow that passion is apt to 
be most fierce. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GIORDANO BRUNO AND THE PAPACY. 


A strange infatuation has taken possession of 
the Pope and his advisers. The Italians have 
just erected a statue at Rome in honour of 
Giordano Bruno, the philosopher and martyr, who 
was burnt at the stake by the Inquisition in the 
year 1600, and the chiefs of the Catholic church 
not only resent the tribute as an insult to their 
creed, but cannot keep their indignation to them- 
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selves. They denounce the thinker and defend 
the methods used against him; for though their 
power to repress and control is gone, their spirit 
is still the same. They would still persecute if 
they could. Bruno himself, like many another 
genius, has not been fully understood, even by 
his defenders. A recent writer has actually 
described him as a Materialist, though nothing 
could be further from the truth. 3runo, as a 
Dominican, had seen mediceval monasticism from 
the inside ; he knew Catholicism for what it was; 
and his recoil from Rome when it came was 
great. He was swept far away ‘from all his old 
moorings by the great intellectual tide of the 
Renaissance. He wandered about the world, 
“the knight errant of philosophy,” seeking 
nothing save freedom to think, freedom to 
enquire, freedom to teach. He would have no 
Pope, either in thought or in faith, and revolted 
against the supremacy of Aristotle as he did 
against the tyranny of Rome; his bitterest foes 
were the orthodox schoolmen. For his own 
philosophy and faith he went back to Plato, and 
was at one time a Pantheist, at all times an 
Idealist, a Materialist never. In the later period 
of his life he held the world to be the realisation 
of the Divine mind, but not as identical with it. 
But what we honour him for is his single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of truth, and for the 
courage with which he suffered the tortures of the 


stake sooner than profess what he knew to be a lie. | 


TROUBLES IN ARMENIA. 


The debate in the House of Lords upon the | 


condition of Armenia was very unpleasant 





It is idle to maintain that no special responsibility 
rests on us to see that the pledges so solemnly 


made are loyally fulfilled. But for our demands 
they never would have been made at all, and if 
we are not prepared to enforce them, we should 
never have asked for them at all. And mean- 


| while the Pope, seeing his opportunity, is willing 


to guarantee the Armenian Church and people 
absolute protection if they will accept his 
authority—a bribe which hitherto has been 
nobly refused. 


NATIVE OFFICIALS IN INDIA. 

Lord Dufferin’s speech at the Guildhall, on 
receiving the freedom of the city, contains at least 
one paragraph that will give unbounded pleasure 
when reported in India. Correcting a very com- 
mon misunderstanding, he reminded his hearers 
that while in the Covenanted Civil Service there 


| are 1,000 Europeans, in the Uncovenanted Service 


reading for those who are scrupulous and sensitive | 


for our national honour. Weurged, and practically 
compelled, the Turkish Government to pledge 
their faith that the Christian populations under 
their rule should be fairly and justly treated. 
How are they carrying out their engagements in 
Armenia? We hear that a reign of terror has 
been established in the country ; that the Kurds 
and Circassians, wild hordes of Mussulman 
fanatics, are supreme; that the helpless people 
are massacred, outraged, plundered ; that churches 
are desecrated and destroyed ; that children are 
carried off into slavery ; that houses and lands are 
being sold over the heads of the rightful owners 
by the local authorities, Christians evicted, 
Mahommedans taking possession; and that so 
far from obtaining redress in the courts of law, 
the victims find that their testimony is rejected 
on the ground of their faith. This is the state of 


affairs as vouched for by the Earl of Carnarvon | 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the fact | 


that our consular reports have not been published 
for the last eight years indicates that the country 
is in so deplorable a state that for political reasons 
the truth were best concealed. It is useless for 
the Prime Minister to attempt to evade the issue. 


there are 120,000 natives, and the latter, so far 
from being incompetent and untrustworthy, he 
said, are among the best servants that the Empire 
can boast. ‘Of all”—to quote his own words—- 
‘especially those in the highest rank of the 
judiciary, it may be said with the utmost truth 
that they are persons of great sagacity, great 
industry, and the highest probity ; eminently 
expert, industrious, and loyal.” This is strong 
testimony, and coming from so high an authority 
it ought to shake the convictions of those who are 


| firmly persuaded that to open the higher offices in 


the Service to natives means boundless corruption 
and certain ruin; but, unfortunately, race 
prejudices are proof both against logic and 
experience. 

A GREAT EMPRESS. 

Now that the reign has ended of the lady who, 
since 1861 till last February, has been practically 
the autocrat of China, we are beginning to under- 
stand how great a ruler she has been. During 
that period, without previous training and ex- 
perience, and emerging from the absolute seclusion 
to which she has now returned, she ruled that 
vast empire with no less energy and sagacity than 
the most famous kings of her own, the Manchu, 
dynasty. She found the empire in decay, ruin, 
poverty, and weakness ; she leaves it flourishing, 
rich, and strong—quite able to hold its own 
among the nations of the world—a valuable friend 
and a dangerous foe. Though she has not been 
without colleagues and advisers, it is to her 
influence and authority that the change is mainly 
due ; and we have witnessed the rise of China to 
the rank of a great Power, with that want of 
curiosity so characteristic of our attitude towards 
the eastern world, and without suspecting where 
the controlling force was to be found. The long 


| and learned account lately contributed to the 





Times by a scholar expert in Chinese history reads 
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almost like a romance. It tells how the empress 
had to deal with resolute and perilous conspiracy 
at the outset, and with the aid of Prince Chung 
stamped out the danger ; how she had to overturn 
a rebel ruler in Yunnan, and to win back a vast 
expanse of western territory in Kashgar to the 
empire, to suppress a too imperious minister, to 
wage war with France, to resist aggression on 
the part of Russia, to cope with great natural 
calamities, pestilence, plague, flood, and famine ; 
and how, for eight-and-twenty years, she bore the 
burden, undaunted and untiring, at least as great 
as our own great Queen Elizabeth. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
CHEAP MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. Townsend’s article in the Contemporary 
Review, short as it is, simply pulverises the 
arguments of those who are now clamouring that 
the salaries of Europeans engaged in missionary 
work should be reduced. The plan, even if 
adopted, would inevitably end in failure, and that 
for two reasons. Firstly, a cheap missionary 
must be celibate, and the good missionary would 
not remain celibate; and, secondly, though the 
natives understand and reverence real asceticism, 
the sham asceticism which alone is possible to the 
* European, who cannot live half-naked in a 
squalid hut, with such food as may be given him, 
suffering daily some visible physical pain, would 
inspire contempt not admiration. The line of 
policy which Mr. Townsend himself believes in is 
totally different. He would place the white 
missionary at the head of a group of preaching 
natives, directing, stimulating, organising, and 
controlling their work, ‘‘ the personal friend, the 
spiritual director, and the conscience of them all.” 
Supply each of the seven hundred Protestant 
missionaries in India, he says, with one hundred 
native preachers, costing £1,500 a year only for 
each group, and we have an evangelising force of 
seventy thousand men, directed by able officers, 
fully acclimatised, with no language to acquire 
and no prejudices to unlearn, gifted with natural 
eloquence, and full of the zeal for the extension of 
the faith which belongs to early converts. That 
is the way to secure missionaries cheaply, not 
compelling cultivated white men to live like 
Portuguese clerks. 


THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


The China Inland Mission has just published its 
statistics for the year, with a very interesting map 
showing every station at which their workers are 
now established. The whole force of Europeans 
is now 332, and there are also 144 native helpers. 
The number of stations is seventy-seven. Among 
the communicants the usual proportion of the 
sexes is reversed, there being 1,597 men and only 
867 women. The Mission lays great stress on 





medical work, for while it has but eight schools, 
it maintains three hospitals, nine dispensaries, 
and no less than twenty-six refuges for the cure of 
opium smokers. During the year fifty-five new 
missionaries have sailed for China, but the loss by 
sickness and death has been exceptionally large, 
so that practically the strength of the workers has 
not been much increased. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
CANON COOK. 

By the death of Canon Cook we have lost one 
of our best and most trustworthy authorities in 
Biblical criticism, and though their number is 
greater than it once was, we are still not so rich 
that we can afford to see it diminished. Unknown 
to the world, among scholars Canon Cook pos- 
sessed a special reputation, not only through his 
enormous learning, but for sound sense, fairness, 
simplicity, and impartial love of truth. His life 
was long and varied in its work. He was born in 
the year 1804, took his degree at Cambridge in 
1828, winning high classical honours, though his 
name stood at the very bottom of the list in the 
mathematical examination which in those days 
was an indispensable preliminary. Leaving 
Cambridge he settled in Bonn, where he attended 
the lectures of Schlegel and Niebuhr, two of the 
most famous teachers that Germany has ever 
known, and became familiar with German 
literature and criticism. Afterwards he spent 
some years in France, taking private pupils, and 
it was not till 1839 that he returned to England, 
settled down, and took orders. A very short time 
was spent in his curacy, for the Bishop of London, 
discovering his remarkable powers, had him ap- 
pointed an inspector of schools, and for the next 
five-and-twenty years the greater part of his time 
and strength was devoted to this special work, 
while he travelled, as Dr. Wace says in the 
sermon from which many of these details are 
taken, over all England, from Durham to Truro, 
in discharge of his duties. In 1864 he entered 
upon the task with which his name will be 
specially associated, being invited to undertake 
the editorship of the Speaker’s Commentary, while 
at the same time to secure him leisure and means 
he was appointed to a Canonry at Exeter. Tlic 
merits of the Commentary are well-known. Dr. 
Wace, who now ranks among our foremost 
authorities, says of it that ‘‘it combines in a 
higher degree than any other work of similar 
extent, whether here or abroad, the results of the 
best learning, old and new,” and of the editor's 
own contributions to the series that, ‘‘ they will 
ever remain treasures of criticism and exposition.” 
And while some who are great as scholars are 
contemptible as men, those who knew Canon 
Cook were even more deeply impressed by the 
beauty and dignity of his character than by his 
learning and intellectual power. 
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MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


PILLS, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 

the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain, that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 





some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves ; yet 
for all this the mind is exhilarated without 
much difficulty ; pleasing events, society, 
will for a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by 
an agreeable change vanishes soon after 
the cause has gone by. Other symptoms 
are, violent palpitations, restlessness, the 
sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and 
startings, and affording little or no refresh- 
ment ; occasionally there is much moan- 
ing, with a sense of weight and oppres- 
sion upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the constitution, as in a hundred cases of 
Indigestion there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each ; but be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the 
food becoming a burden rather than a 
support to the stomach ; and in all its 
stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual 
assistance to the digestive organs, and 
give energy to the nervous and muscular 
systems—nothing can more speedily, or 
with more certainty, effect so desirable 
an object than WVorton’s Extract of 
Camomile Flowers. ‘The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting 
an aromatic bitter to the taste, and a 
pleasing degree of warmth and strength 
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to the stomach ; and in all cases of indi- 
gestion, gout in the.stomach, windy colic, 
and general weakness, it has for ages been 


of water which it takes to dissolve a small 


quarter of a pint of boiling water to dis- 
solve the soluble portion of one drachm 
of Camomile Flowers ; and, when one or 
even two ounces may be taken with 
advantage, it must at once be seen how 
impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long 
since been placed the very first in rank of 
all restorative medicines is, that in taking 
it the stomach has always been loaded 
with water which tends in a great measure 
to counteract, and very frequently wholly 
to destroy the effect. It must be evident 
that loading a weak stomach with a large 
quantity of water, merely for the purpose 
of conveying into it a small quantity of 
medicine, must be injurious ; and that 
the medicine must possess powerful 
renovating properties only to counteract 
the bad effects likely to be produced by 
the water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, 
decidedly the most speedy restorer, and 
the most cértain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly 
believes to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine 


which the herb has been esteemed ; and, 
as they are taken into the stomach unen- 


substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and decided. 








| Mild in their operation and pleasant in 





' 
strongly recommended by the most|danger or inconvenience. A person 


eminent practitioners as very useful and | exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
beneficial. The great, indeed only, objec- | night could not possibly receive any injury 
tion to its use has been the large quantity | from taking them, but, on the contrary, 





their effect, they may be taken at any age, 
and under any circumstances, without 


they would effectually prevent a cold being 


part of the flowers and which must be taken | taken. After a long acquaintance with 
with it into the stomach. It requires a| and strict observance of the medicinal 


properties of Norton's Camomile Pills, 
it is only doing them justice to say, that 
they are really the most valuable of all 
Tonic MEDICINES. By the word tonic 
is meant a medicine which gives strength 
to the stomach sufficient to digest in 
proper quantities all wholesome food, 
which increases the power of every nerve 
and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue of the body, 
which so quickly follows the use of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain and 
speedy effects in repairing the partial 
dilapidations from time or intemperance, 
and their lasting salutary influence on the 
whole frame, is most convincing, that in 
the smallest compass is contained the 
largest quantity of the tonic principle, of 
so peculiar a nature as to pervade the 
whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify 
the constitution against contagion; as 
such, their general use is strongly recom- 
mended as a preventative during the 
prevalence of malignant fever or other 
infectious diseases, and to persons attend- 
ing sick rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in 
preventing the taking of illness, even 
under the most trying circumstances 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
be expected that some advice should be 


| given respecting diet, though after all that 








aromatic and stomachic properties for | has been written upon the subject, after 


the publication of volume upon volume, 
after the country has, as it were, been 


cumbered by any diluting or indigestible | inundated with practical essays on diet, 


as a means of prolonging life, it would be 


unnecessary to say more, did we not feel ! 
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whatever is agreeable to the taste, and 


of inducing the public to regard them not, | unable to name one individual article of 


but to adopt that course which is dictated 
by nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. ‘Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid: we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
their use ; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in | 
mind that the first process of digestion is 


performed in the mouth, the second in | 


the stomach ; and that, in order that the 
stomach may be able to do its work 








properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and | 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- | 
ing the whole together before they are | 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their | 
meals and never eat in haste. If you, 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that there 
are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure and without incon- 
venience, and which would be pleasant to | 
yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, thatit does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is 
afforded the better. A very short trial 
of this medicine will best prove how soon 
it will put the stomach in a condition to 
perform with ease all the work which 
nature intended for it. By its use you 
will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, 


| food which disagrees with or sits unpleas- 


antly on thestomach. Never forget that 
a small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 


}one, even of the same food, when 
| digested imperfectly. 


Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, everso enticing, a variety 
offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, 
never forget that temperance tends to pre- 
serve health, and that health is the soul 
of enjoyment. But should an impropriety 
be at anytime, or ever so often committed, 
by which the stomach becomes overloaded 
or disordered, render it immediate aid by 
taking a dose of Worton’s Camomile Pills, 
which will so promptly assist in carrying 
off the burden thus imposed upon it that 
all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every per- 
son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced 
into our food, either by accident or wilful 
adulteration, which we find so often upset 
the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
ruination to health. To preserve the con- 
stitution, it should be our constant care, 
if possible, to counteract the effect of 
these small quantities of unwholesome 
matter; and whenever, in that way, an 
enemy to the constitution finds its way 
into the stomach, a friend should imme- 
diately be sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found 
—no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed that the longer this medicine is 


| taken the less it will be wanted, and it 
|can in no case become habitual, as its 


entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of life 
the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
every occasion of the general health being 
at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 


| immediately taken, as they will stop and 
j eradicate disease at its commencement. Y 
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Ks 4 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 











Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, SNE must be kept in bottles; and if 
that by the timely use of this medicine | closely corked their qualities are neither 
only, and a common degree of caution, | impaired by timenor injured byany change 
any person may enjoy all the comforts | of climate whatever. Price 13$d. and 
within his reach, may pass through life | 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. The 
without an illness, and with the certainty | large bottle contains the quantity of three 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. small ones, or PiLLs equal to fourteen 
On account of their volatile properties, | ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not | 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Has long been known for its surprising effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the Skin, and in rendering the COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


( TAN, PIMPLES, 
It removes } SU NBURN, It cures {| HUMOURS, 
( REDNESS.’ ERUPTIONS. 


As a TOILET REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 


In the Nursery it is indipensable, giving immediate relief to Infants bitten by Insects. 
Gentlemen will find it delightfully soothing after Shaving. 


Sold everywhere, price 2s. od. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 











THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and by 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders so 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. ‘The Proprietor 
therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against sych 
imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
“ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two ZEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 


by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. ) 


MERRITT AND HATCHER, PRINTERS, LONDON AND GREENWICH. 
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P INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF PURITY | 
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Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, 
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“PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE So eT ee 





_SoOcieTY OF GREAT BRITAIN; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, on 
MEDICAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made.an in- 








— 





dependent analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not 
found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from 
artificial colouring matter. 


| A better, purer, or more usefully durable 
» Soap cannot Be made. 



































__ LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY, SURGEONS’ HALL, Enmisunan 
Transparent Soap, which I obtained indiscriminately at 5 
practically devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient 
and;others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by 


x ee e- x us = = | 
x x SCO LAND. x x SM 
S ; different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its being a pure 
properties in a high degree, and it may therefore be used with great 
. the i impure and caustic nature of ordinary soap. 











STEVENSON McADAM.Esq.,Ph.D.&c. 
HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ 
and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and 4 
advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of children 
(6% IT 1S ALSO THE CHEAPEST. 
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 INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF PURITY ~ 
x x x x ENGLAND. x x x ae lee 
IDr. REDWOOD,Ph.D.,F.C.S.,F.LC.,é&c. | 


] PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY & PHARMACY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL _ 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ROM frequent examinations and analyses of it during a 
period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the 
properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain 
free fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a 
greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite free from 
Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied 
upon for great purity, uniformity of composition, and agreeable 


a ST MAY BE REPRESENTED AS A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
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¥ 
Chas.R.C. TICH BORNE, Esq.,LLD.F..6,,F.0.8. 


LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY AT CARMICHAEL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 


DUBLIN, AND CHEMIST TO THE APOTHECARIES’ HALL, OF IRELAND. _ 


HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Soap, obtain- 4 
ing the samples myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations I am 2 
4 














enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is tree 
_ _ , from any causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. 
Being free from all adulteration with water its durability is really remarkable. | Cannot 
speak too highly of it, for it strikingly illustrates the perfection of 
Toilet Soap, Within the last few years a great number of Transparent Soaps, imita- 
tions of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. 
and I have found in them over fifty per cent. of free caustic soda, amd mearly one-third water 
f) need hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful. sIN 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 


HOMOMOMOIIOIIO 





INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


&2,539,609 £2,971,852 


50,REGENT STREET.W. 
&14,CORNHILL ,E.C.. LONDON. 


















































PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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Financial Position. 











Assurance Fund .. .. .. ... ~~... 2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ee a we .. 1,914,147 

Surplus .. .. .... £451,123 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 ais ..- £225,561 I2 2 
Shareholders’ Portion... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to —_——— £451,123 4 4 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 


ceeding £342,038.) 





Absolute Security. 





The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 





foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 


Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 
1. Added to the Sum Assured. 


2. Surrendered for Cash Value. | 











3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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50, REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. | 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, $14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the “‘ PRovipENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 

















| rota | ToTAL 
Amount Bonuses 
— Assured. pve seenal Aten ™ Received b 
| Paid. 4 the Assure 
————. ————__—_|—__.—_}- 
La aie aS > ae 
The Provident Life Office...| 5,000 | 10,242 9,176 6 0|14176 6 0 
oS re yabenenieeed 3,000 | 5,463 | 2,637 1 7| 5,637 1 7 
» No. B do gegecpeccccccccece 3,000 | 5,673 558 15 7 3.558 15 7 
ee UT cece knienedcenccaeies 5,000 | 13,827 | 7,125 0 o| 12,125 0 o 
i Mies Reccasinsicecckccs 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o 10] 8,589 © 10 
i aes paattoueeeoiee 5,000 | 13,951 | 8,489 3 4| 13,489 3 4 
a aswel beeeecits cece ce 3,000 | 7,434 794 41%] 3,794 411 
No. 8.2... ....0..e2+204] 5,000 | 16,520 | 3,366 0 4 8,366 o 4 
it, | MM ciacia euch sd beickagcd 5,000 | 13,230 | 2,136 710] 7,136 7 10 











The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
6of per cent. to as « + as 9# per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 
case of the “‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 89} per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the “ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. In 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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60, REGENT ST., W., & I4, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 







































































PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. i 
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Trustees and Directors. 
THOMAS BARNEY, Eso. | WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Eso. 


SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Man. Dir. Maj. DUDLEY DUCKWORTH KING, 


WILLIAM S. BEAUMONT, Esa. ADMIRAL SiR GEO. ST. VINCENT 
ROLAND YORKE BEVAN, Esq. DUCKWORTH KING, Br., K.C.B. 
Lt.-GEN. HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. THE RIGHT Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. 
CHARLES F. CUNDY, Esa. | MaAj.-GEN. RODERICK MACKENZIE. 
EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. WILLIAM PHILIP SNELL, Esoa. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. | WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Eso. 


Actuarp and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Eso. 
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_ Advantages. 
Absolute Security. 


Equitable Distribution of Profits. 











Large Bonuses. 


i (This offers the advantage of a Low Premi 
Half-Credit System. moms the eteantnge of 8 Lew Promius 








Liberal Conditions. 
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50, REGENT ST., Ww & 14, CORNHILL, E.0., LONDON. 
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PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON, 
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Chief Office :— 







































| 32, MOORGATE ST,, 7 ESTABLISHED kX 
LONDON, E.C. 1843. 
i ear DIRECTORS — ’ S 


Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq., J.P., D.L. 
Deputy-Chairman—H. J. ATKINSON, Esq., M.P. 


Lr.-Cot. A. M. ARTHUR. W. K. PARKER, Esq, F.R.S. 
Rt. Hon. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. T. W. POCOCK, Esq., J.P. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Eso. Wa. GAGE SPICER, Esq. 

A. McARTHUR, Eso., M.P. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
JOHN NAPIER, Eso. JOHN VANNER, Esq, J.P. 


S. D. WADDY, Esq, Q.C., M.P. 


Medical Officers :— 
C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., 25, Cavendish Square, W. 

S. O. HABERSHON, Esq., M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
R. CLEMENT LUCAS, Esq., B.S., F.R.C.S., 18, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
Bankers :—THE CITY BANK. 

Solicivors:—Messrs. INGLE, COOPER, & HOLMES, 20, Threadneedle St., E.C. 


Secretary :—W. W. BAYNES, F.1A. 








Financial BWosition 31st December, 
1888. 








Annual Income for 1888 - - - £417,237 
Assurance Fund - - ~ ~ £2,788,350 
New Policies issued in 1888—2,915 Assuring £894,330 
New Annual Premiums thereon - - £30,790 
Total Amount apportioned as Bonus - £1,465,911 
Total Amount Paid in Claims - - £3,046,032 






Policies now in force for - - - £9,973,637 

















F. CARTWRIGHT, PRINTER, 27, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 








STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIETY. 








AinfH Quinguennial Bonus. 


o> 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


ee=saN THEIR REPORT, presented to the Forty-FirTH 
| ANNUAL MEETING of the Society on March 13, 1889, 











the Directors congratulated the Share and Policy holders 
on the very satisfactory results of the operations of the 
Society during the recent quinquennial period, as shewn by the Report 
of the Actuary, Mr. A. H. Bartey, late President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, the surplus for distribution as Bonus being £386,216, as 
against £278,039 in 1884. 


Comparing the past five years with those ending in 1883. 


THE New ASSURANCES ... ns ... increased from £3,561,476 to £8,740,365 
THE TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME ... a a £337,950 to £417,237 
THE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FuND ‘is 42,155,313 to £2,788,350 
THE ToTAL AMOUNT ASSURED bee is 48,490,123 to £9,973,637 


PROFIT REALIZED BY THE SOCIETY. 


The recent valuation was carried out on the stringent basis of the Institute of 





Actuaries, H™ Mortality Tables, and 334 per cent. Interest, the average rate realised 
by the Society’s Funds during the quinquennium having been £4 7s. 5d. per cent. 
The whole of the value of the ‘‘ loading,” or difference between the net premiums 
and those payable to the office has been reserved for future expenses and profit, the 
amount being £1,024,182. 
Other special reserves have been made on this occasion, in addition to the 
£22,702 recommended by the Actuary. 
The financial position of the Society, after making these reserves, was as 
follows :— 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUNDS nee Ae £2,788, 350 
ESTIMATED LIABILITY _... ad ree a 2,379,432 


Surplus a5 £408,918 





This provides for additions to the Policies at the rate of £1 10s. Od. per cent. on the 
sum assured and all previous bonuses for each annual premium paid during the 
quinquennium. At the last division in 1884 the corresponding reversionary bonus 
was at the rate of £1 7s, 6d. per cent. and the amount divided has increased 


£108,177 ; from £278,039 to £386,216. 



































































STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIEMY. 





EXAMPLES OF BONUS. 


The large rate of Profit to individual Policy-hoiders will be seen from the 
following specimen table :— 








| Bonus allotted to Policies for £100 each, effected at the respective | 
ages of 20, 30, 40 and 50, and having been respectively in force 



































for 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years. 
an NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE. 
oe T . 
<a 5 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 
Pre | { 
Be Gis &/S 5 216 GS « 2) 4 s.8) 
20 | Reversionary Bonus ...}7 10 0/7 18 0/8 100/817 0/9 30/9170 
Cash Bonus... wie @ Jia 7 Ws 17713 5 2| 3 16 3] 4 14 5) 
Reduction of Premium |O 2 1/0 2 8/0 3 4|9 4 fh 50/0 70 
80 | Reversionary Bonus ...|}7 10 0/7 18 0|8 11 0/8 19 o|9 89/9 19 0 
Cash Bonus... ..|2 10 10/3 O 01/3 1491/4 5 11/5 I 2| 5 19 3 
Reduction of Premium |o 2 11/0 3 9/0 5 1|0 6 4} 0 85/011 5 
40 | Reversionary Bonus ...|7 10 0}|7 18 0/8 12 0/9 © ol9 14 0\10 60 
Coa. Bomws:.. <0. «As ¢ O}% t§ 3014 12 615. 7 7\6 80/7 87 
Reduction of Premium |o 4 3/0 5 7/9 7 8|Oo IO 3}0 14 5|1 04 
50 | Reversionary Bonus ....}7 10 0/7 18 0/8 140|/9 5 o|9 16 0|10 14 0 
Cash Bonus... ... ....4 O 6/4 12 2/5 15 0/6 13 2|7 125 8 14 2 
Reduction of Premium |o 6 8/0 8 7|0 16 4/0 18 3}! 61|1 161 














DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 


Profits are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the 
Assured. £1,465,911 have been allotted to the Assured at the various divisions 
hitherto made. 





Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all 
previous Bonuses ; they may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, 
as a present cash payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 


MORTALITY IN THE QUINQUENNIUM. 


The Claims which have arisen by death during the past five years have been well 





within the numbers anticipated and provided for by the Society’s Tables, as will be 
seen by the following table :-— 














Expected Deaths 
Year. Number of Deaths. ee by Amount Paid. 
Carlisle Table. 

1884 317 417 £130,528 

1885 335 437 178,609 

1886 390 452 193,945 

1887 396 469 143,721 

1888 371 485 150,980 
Total Five Years 1,809 2,260 £797,783 
































STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIEMTY. 








FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


It has always been the aim of the Directors of the STAR to keep the Society in 





the front rank among kindred Institutions, both as regards the ample character of the 
Reserves made for its liabilities, and also in reference to the liberality of its conditions 
of Assurance. 

They take the broad view that, acting upon sound general principles in the 
conduct of the business of the Society, minor imposts and petty restrictions may be 
safely disregarded, as producing to the Society no adequate return for the annoyance 
and trouble occasioned thereby to their supporters. 

In pursuance of this policy they have widely extended the limits of free Residence 
and travel ; adopted further facilities for keeping policies on foot, and the revival of 
lapsed policies ; arranged for the issue of free paid-up policies on application, and 
for the immediate payment of Claims, and adopted a new and reduced Non-Profit 
Table—so that the expense of Assurances connected with Life Interests, &c., has 
been materially diminished. The Society also grants Annuities on favorable terms, 
and purchases Life Interests and Reversions. 

The STAR confers in a special degree all legitimate advantages which Life 
Assurance can with safety secure, and on the three important points of Security, 
Profit and Liberality, the Society appeals to its Policy-holders and the Public for 
a full measure of confidence and support ; and the Directors believe that the future 
progress and prosperity of the Society will be in every way worthy of its past history, 
and present satisfactory position. 











ANNUAL PREMIUMS ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 
For Assuring £100 at Death, with £100 on attaining the following ages, 


Participation of Profits. or at Death, if before. With Profits. 








Age next 

iat iat Birthday.| 5O 60 
bes Annual € Annual 
. Premiums. || ,-"°** _| Premiums. 

Birthday. Birthday. 


4s. 
13 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, EC. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF-A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School 
Tnion), Clapton. 
THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Esq. (Member of London School 
Board), 40, Ganden Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Road. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D. (Honorary Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society), Hampstead. 
AUDITO 





Ss. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq. (Secretary, Baptist Missionary 
Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. 
ALFRED CONDER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
Rey. LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D. (Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary), Queen Street, City. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. HENRY GOVER & SON, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.1.A., F.S.S. 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY.— FRE DERIC FIELD GOVER, 


SUB-MANAGER. SSoas W WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1889. 


NEW sepetumeel 
1,184 Policiesissued for... aa +. £226,298 
New Premium Income eve eee 7,046 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
27,323 Policies, assuring .-- 25,079,327 
RE VENUE ‘OF THE YEAR 
Premiums 
Interest, &c. 


ACCUMULATED FUND. £138,004 
Laid by inthe year .. ule £43,850 
Accumulated Fund on 3ist January, 1889... . £4, 256,420 


Claims and Bonuses paid under Company's Policies... £1,216,510 





48 page 
Catalogue 
free. 


For Measurement: CIRCUMFKRENCE OF ABDOMEN AND Hips, 
BAILEY’s PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS, Greatest improvement 

ever effected, Lancet.— Cannot shift or ruck up.” Self-adjusting, 
Prices, 45s., 35s., 25s., and 18s.—ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Accurately 
fiited, From 3s, 64.—BAILEY'S IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. The 
lightest and most effective extant—IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING 
BRACES. [nvaluuble for growing children, 73, 6d, and 12s, 6d,—AIR 
AND WATER BEDS. On Sule or Hire, Crutches, Enema Apparatus, 
and articles generally for the use of Invalids. Write for Catalogue, 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 38, Oxford Street, London, W. 








BEETHAM’S HAIR FLUID 


{s UNEQUALLED for PRE- 
SERVING, STRENGTHENING, 
and BEAUTIFYING the HAIR. 

It effectually arr-sts falling of 
and greyness, strengthins the weak 
or fine, and wonderfully improves 
the growth. It IMPARTS a 
ich GLOSS to HAIR of ALL 
SHADE! d KEEPS [IT IN 
ANY DESIRED FORM 
DURING EXERCISE. 

N.B,—It is mude in three 
shades, “ Light,” * Dark,” 
and “ Extra Dark,” the last @ 
named being specially 
prepared to hide Greyness 
when the Hair has turned 
in patches, for which it is @ 
a, recommended, 

TL 


t. a 
free for 3d. extra. M. BEETHAM& SON, Chemists. G12LTENHAM. 





CAUTION.—TO AYOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 


PRICE IN ER’S unless the Company’s Trade 
Name “SINGER” is 


£4 As. 


10°), Discount for Cash. 


ante « 2/ 6 wake. 


With the Option of Purchase. 


printed upon the arm. 


THE SINGER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 
and 443 Branches 
throughout 
Great Britain 

and 
Ireland, 





Goddard’s |i 
Plate Powder) haem 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &e 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., at Chemists, Ironmongers, &e. 


Borwick's 
Baking 
Powder 














SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the 
wearof Gentlemen, Boys,or Ladics,togethér 
with their New ILLUSTR ATED ATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable | 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics HARD WE are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HAR EAR. 


> SAMUEL BROTH ERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Out/fitters, &c., 


RN Herulrion ini. 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C._ 


dyed serge, fast colour. 
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A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers for Hanging, 23 by 18 in., 6d.; oron Linen and Varnished, ls.é6d. Post Free, 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of Accident « 


It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Sikien. Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, 
Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings, Be eanecs | in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing r Goins, Buttons, ke., Wounds. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, & 170, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


cul Sudden IUness Common to Children. 





HUDSON'S 


A Pure Dry Soap in fin 8 
Powder, in 1-/b., 4-/b., 


It is already S Ceduea-aatees > neither r Baiting 


nor straining—Is Made in a Minute. 


ALLEN & HANBURY’S 
Infants Food | * 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the 
digestive organs of Infants and Young 


Children, supplying all that is required for]:i 
the formation of firm flesh and bone. 


For “Washing Up” Hudson's | © 

is as Good for*Plates, » i © 

spr ackets-—Makes a Foam nin Dishes, Knives, Forks, dc., as’) 4 

b Good tr E for Washing Clothes, if 
SOFTENS 2 WATERS LEAVES NO ~~ 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S. SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions, 


Neeithain’s 
woe I? O Pall 


DAZZLING 

7 he MIRROR 

TRADE MARK> 
a ee FINISH 

6 reputation of nearly a century as che most reliable pre caer ree 

J and brilliantly polishing BRASS. COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA ME 
PLATINOID, &e. Can be obtained Retail ay ury where in 6d, and’ 1s. go 

2d. and 14. 3 and 1d. Cardboard Boxes. 

Inventors and 


Sole Mansfacterers, 4 PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


Londen Office: 8ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, 3.0. 





“NONE SO GOOD.” 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


Has a World-wide Reputation. 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





Pockitts 





Blue. 





NOVELLO, EWER AND CoO., PriIvTeRrs, Lospon. 


. - r 
ahs. ‘ 4 
Moni ele 


Pars IN 
+ Rae ae i? 













































Caste Brann 
Brack Lacguer. 


Gives a Permanent 
and Brilliant Polish. 








Retailed everywhere 3d., 6d., and 1s. ; 


or post free, 6d., 8d., and 1s. 2d. 


CASTLE BRAND C° NeWeASTLEmiTYNE, 
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PRICES 
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COLD MEDAL 


PALMITINE | 


CANDLES 
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“READING. th 
Readers. Specially written by the late Rev. 
.A. Author of “Homes without Hands,” &c. 
Illustrated and strongly Bound. 


First Reader, 7d, Fourth Reader, > 6d. 
Fifth s. 6d. 


Second ,, 10d. ae 
‘Third _ ,, 1s. 2d. Sixth = = 6d. 


New London Readers. New Lessons. 
trations. New Bindings. 


First Reader, 6d. 
Second ,, 9d: | 


Fifth Reader, containing selections from Standard 
Authors, Biographical Notes, Vocabulary, &c. 1s. 6d. 


Sixth Reader, containing selections from Standard 
Authors, Explanatory Notes, &c. 1s. 6d. 


London Readers. Fully Illustrated and strongly Bound. 


Primer. . . 3d. Third Reader, 1s. 0d. 
Infant Reader 4d. Fourth ,, 1s. 4d. 
First * . Fifth » 1s. 9d. 
Second ,, 9d. Sixth 9» 28. Sd, 


Elemen School Readers. Fully Illustrated and strong! 
Bound. New and Revised Editions. e sores 


poy Reader, grades I. First Reader, complete 7d. 

23d. | Second Reader . . . 9d. 
Tntant Header, grade III. Third . ‘ . 18. 04. 
awe Fourth i, . Is. 6a. 


part I ry * . . Is. 9d. 


Natural Histo 
J. G. Woon, 
Beautifully 


New Type. New Illus- 


Third Reader, 1s. 
Fourth ,, Is. 


. 
” ” yy 
+ 


— io 


” 





Fifth 
Sixth J oo « & 8d. 
al Editions can still be had of Second Reader, 
hird Reader, 10d. ; Fourth Reader, 1s. 4d. 
- Public Seheol Readers. Fully Illustrated and strongly Bound. 
Primer, os: “ | Third Reader. . 9d. 
” a Fourth ,,  . 1s. 4d. 
First Read Complete 4d. | Fifth =, . 1s. 9d. 
éd. | Sixth ,, . 28. 6d. 


Second ,, 

Rnating | Sheets. The Combined Method Reading Sheets unite 

the best = of the ‘‘ phonic” with those of the “look and 

say” The Sheets measure 30 by 20 inches, and are 

oueties mt two sections at 4s. each; or mounted on strong 

boards, or on rollers, 15s. each. The Primer for use with these 
Sheets is supplied separately, strongly bound in linen, 4d. 


GRAMMAR. 


ida Grammar for Elementary Schools. By T. MARCHANT 
TLLIAMS, B.A. Ninth Thousand. Sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 


*.¢ The 0 


—s Part 1, for Standards II. and 
Part 2, for Standards IV., V., and VI., 


Through 
Laws of Grammar. F. H. SYKES, B.A New Edition. 


G. 
Small 8vo, Is. 6d " 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Se Readers. With numerous Maps and Ilustrations. 
Revised to suit the latest requirements of the Code. 
Standard I. 74. Standard 5 1s. 4d. 
» > IL 9d: ” Is. 9d. 
» UL Is. ” VE 2s. 6d. 
Public School Geographies. With numerous Maps, Dlustra- 
tions, and Diagrams. 
2d. 
Wales. 4d. 
, Ireland, and Colonies. 


Asia, Africa, and America. 64. 
A Menges Seek owes on 0 Vow 


land an 
. Beotland, Ti 5d. 


Analysis. A Natural Introduction to the, 





“WRITING. 


Isbisters’ New Copy Books. Adapted to the Standards, ae 
giving alternate books in Large Text and Mediunt, Tet in the 
early numbers, and with Grammatical or oe ae nee 
ag = the jater numbers. In Eighteen Numbers. 

. each. 


London Copy Books, 
throughout the United Kingdom. In Thi 
Price 2d. each. 


Public School Copy 
Middle Class Schools, &c. 


ee Copy Books. Specially adapted to suit the Seotch 
Code. In Twelve Numbers. Price 2d. each, 


ARITHMETIC. 


A Text Book of Arithmetic, for use in High Class Schools. By 
THOS. Murr, LL.D., Mathematical Master, High School, 
Glasgow. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


oneiioey Arithmetic and How to Teach it. By GEOoRGH 
Ricks, B.Sc., Inspector to the School Board for London: 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Adopted by all the large School Boards 
irteen Numbers. 


Books. Are largely used in the, Colonies; 
In Fifteen Numbers. Price 2d..each, 


By GEORGE Ricks, B.Sc. 


Arithmetic for Pupil Teachers. 
Eleventh 


Inspector to the School Board for London, 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Arithmetic Examples, for Home and School Use. Standards 1 
to 4, paper, 2d. ; linen, 83d. Standard 5, paper, 3d. ; linen, 4d, 
Standards 6 and 7, paper, 5d. ; linen, 6d. Keys; Standards I 
to 8, 4d. ; 4 to 7, 6d. 


Arithmetic Test Cards. Standards 3 to 6, Thirty-six,.Carda 
and = Sets of Answers in each Standard. -In cloth case: 
1s. eac 


Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. BARTER, 
Plymouth. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Historical Readers. Specially prepared by the Rey. D, 
MorRIs, B.A., author of ‘‘Class Book History of England, 
With numerous Maps, Illustrations, Tables; &c. y i r 
I. Stories from English History. Adapted to Standard Hi; 9d. 
Il. England to Queen Elizabeth. ree ez. IV. 1s.6d. 
Ill. Elizabeth to George III. o- = V. 18.94. 
IV. George III. to Present Time. od » VE. & VEL. 1s. 9d. 


History of England for Schools. By EDITH N. JOHNS. With 
Maps and Numerous Genealogical Tables, &e. _ Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ; or, in two parts, 1s. 6d. each. i £ iM 


History of Scotland for Schools. By W. F. COLLIER, author 
of ‘History of the British Empire,” &c.' ‘With Mustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 9d. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 34 


Natural History Object Lessons. By GEORGE RICKS, B.Sc. 
Inspector to the School Board for London. . With Numerous 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d/ 


ect Lessons and How to Give them..-By- 
.Sc., Inspector to the yy Board for 


Parts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Its Chief /Appldntes and 
peut 


4 


ndon. In Two 


The Kindergarten Principle. 
Educational Value. By MARY J. LyScHINSKA; Su 
under the School Board for London. ;:With pigmerows 
Explanatory Diagrams. Seventh Edition. ‘ Squate Sve, 4s. 6d. 


Practical Chemistry. With Notes and Questions om;Theo- 
retical Chemistry and Numeréus Diagrams and TMustrations. 
WritIaAM Ripper, Firth College, | Sheffield: // Fourth 
Thousand, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight, oa. 
REDD, Litt.D., Cambridge. In Two Parts. Crown bvo, % 
each. I. Latin. IL. Greek. 





*.* Complete Catalogue Post-free on application. 





_ WM. ISBISTER, Lured, 15 & 16, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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LOVELY | Dress. abrics 


i FOR AUTUMN WEAK 
In the Highest Class of Englisu Dress Materials of the most exquisite description, manufac vrery 
==——S} Hy. Pease & Co.'s Successors, at their Mills, Dar!! .stun, and sold direct to the public ABSOLUTEL 
Soe = AT FIRST HAND AND AT FIRST COST, 


micag: ONE THOUSAND PATTERNS SENT FREE 


tas, On approval to any Address, amongst which are included the celebrated 
a a GOLD MEDAL MERINOS, CASHMERES, CROSS-WARP SERGES, 
eta & For which the Darlington Mills enjoy a world-wide reputation. 
&== Any length of material is cut, and if not approved will be exchanged within Seven days. 


All Parcels are delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 


> HENRY PEASE & CO’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, 


2 a rae miis.cantmcvee. THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. Established 1752. 
= New Volume by A. K. H. B. 

' The Best Last. 

| ~*~ And Other Papers. By the Author of “ Recrea- 

_ tions of a Country Parson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
* “Sermons abound, but- few are so free from dogmatical 

' tendency,. and so full of impressive and heartfelt counsel, as 

: those found in this little volume.” "Morning Post. 

: Fifth Thousand Now Ready. ? 


_ Everyday Christian Life ; PULVERMACH ER’S WORLD. vam 


2 melee hae Sr a by Say -nang D.D.,) F GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 


a era kindly, manly book, meeting a real need of a baby have received Testimonials from three 
x paca! capes age, = an able, refreshing, and understandable Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and the lead- 


+Pall Mali Gaze ing Physicians of Nine London Hospitals, including 
New and Cheap Pain, over Forty Members of the Royal College of 


Es ~ Iohn. Bunyan: Physicians of London. 


The DIsTREssING Symptoms of NERVOUS 
DD. Minister’ of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. | EXHAUSTION, LOSS OF MUSCULAR POWER, 


ravienetand ington Deno oh LERASTISM, SCLALICA, EBAL SIG 
the bi f th 

Sar brown is the fst who has produced « blography of the] DU LVERMACHER'S World Famed Galvanic Bales, 
sPeadable.”—A thencewm. which convey the electric current direct to the affected 
coef Ninth Thousand Now Ready. parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
The Yoke of Christ. the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
% By Al W. ‘THoRoLp, D.D., Lord Bishop of symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

- Dr. GOLDING Brrp,.M.D., Physicten, Gn ’s Hospital, 


‘Rochester. Crown 8vo, 5s. as 
“IT can _ hardly recommend MR. VERMACHER’S 
yo CONTENTS ;—Marriage—Iliness—Letter- Writing—Friends— | tN VENTION too strongly to the notice ve my medical brethren.” 


Money-—The Loss of Friends. \ Sir CHARLES Locock, Bart, M.D., says: —““PULVERMACHER’S 
; Just Published. mg are very enero eerereles ees a ger 
“Memoir of Alexander J. Ross, D.D., similar maladies, paralysis, &c. 
| ...», Rector of Snelston, sometime Vicar of St. Philip’s,]/ For Full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
Brie Stepney, Author of “Memoir of Alexander} “GaLvanisM: NaTURE'’s Carer RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Ewing,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d.] ViTat Engrey.” Post free from 


a “A satisfactory ¥ Piece of Mogrephy of a — of Page Meg wel PULVERMACHER’S 


generosity of character, and wide read 


: ; ber p excellent taste in compiling her woinme.” ”__ Atheneum, GALVANIC E STABLISHMENT, 


Pees” “ONE FSBISTER, Limirep, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


& 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Established over Forty Years. 
he fel ostcol =" BY THE EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 


‘Sunday Evenings eens Children’s 
“with My Children. Sunday Hour. 


= tae Rey, BENJAMIN WAUGH. By raz Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
"Siw *With 100 Illustrations. 11th Thousand. With N ll . 
M Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. umerous Lilustrations. 
4 Rae Wi wanes has written a book for which we are | New and Cheap Edition. Square 8vo, 5s. 


It supplies, indeed, a very pressing 
poly Oonat has heenr felt by all companions and ** A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years » 


ago educated Christian parents were at their wits’ 
be emeetets ervoncren an gay 0 Someheld ends for suitable Sunday literature for their children, 
4 _ “Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons Mr. Waug gh has completely solved the difficult 
"an eager pleasure. . . . Indeed, we do not remember | Problem.”—Methodist Tvmes. 
hh gy to provide religious instruction for | **Of much external beauty. Its illustrations are 
uldren to compare with it.”— ‘produced with as much care as if they were e 
The British Quarterly Review. | or printed from steel.” —T' he Scotsman, 


WM: ISBISTER, LimiTeEp, 15 & 16, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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“WHO BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO“ Miron, | 


pune Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of aren Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness ! 


ABOVE ALL tt? 
A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER 
MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-respect and Independ- 

: ence of Character; Kindness and Protection to the Weak; 
Readiness to Forgive Offence; a Desire to Conciliate the 
Differences of others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to 
Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness. — 

‘Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an 
7 perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION OF LIFE.” 
—SMILEs. 


= SHAKESPEARE ** Come the corners of the world in arms, 


And we shail shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 
AND DUTY. IF ENGLAND ‘LO HERSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.” 


>THE PIVOT OF DUTY—Steerling Honesty of Purpose ; without it 
Life is a Sham! 


"What Higher Duty can Man attain, than Conquest over Human Pain? ? 
IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'’S “FRUIT SALT” is an imperative hy gienic need or 


adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers, and cures acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the in- 
jurious effects of stimulants, narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous system to 
Engram condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebal activity, sleeplessness, irritability, 

c 


{SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear Sir,—Having taken your ‘FRUIT SALT’ 

many years, I think it right to tell you that I consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to all other saline 
_ mixtures. I am never without a bottle of it in the house. It possesses three most desirable qualities— pleasant to the taste, 
'— promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects.—A DEVONSHIRE LADY.—January 25, 1889.” 


GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINE OR 
Crit: MICALLY COLOURED SHERBET.— Experience shows that sugar, aniline ' dyes, pink or chemically coloured 
 ahertet. mild ales, | ped wine, dark slherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are ‘all very apt to disagree ; while light white 
wines and gin, or old whisky, largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” is 
ve f adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been 

rbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


During the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy ’s position with Colonel M—'s 

did cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, the colonel produced a bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ ‘Take,’ he said, ‘an 

soldier's advice’; so, to please him, we did. We emptied the bottle. And Colonel M—— gave another bottle to P— ‘s men. 

¥ e certainly slept soundly that night, and awoke fresh as paint. Two days afterwards, the colonel said at mess, ‘ You fellows 

, laughed at me about ENOS ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ but it was mainly through that stuff I gave you, you did such splendid deeds that day. 

* said the colonel, ‘I never felt better, ‘and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to encounter halts 

dozen Ayoobs.’ After that the colonel was always called ‘Old Eno.’”—From “ MESS STORIES,” by PROTEUS, pp. 126, 127, pub- 
Ushed by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 


GAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘“‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUI? SALT’’ Works, London, 5.E., by d. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 


; : Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


















WORLD’S 
Be HAIR RESTORER 
hee 1S PERFECTION ! 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED 
HAIR to its youthful COLOUR, GLOSS, and 
BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 
Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 





THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
By AMELIA E. BARR, 


AUTHOR OF “JAN VEDDER’s WIFE,” “‘ THE Bow OF ORANGE Rippon,” ** IN Spire oF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV.—GOLIAD. 


** How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes bless’d ? 
+ **® * * 
** By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung. 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To biess the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.’ 


** How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page ? 
Thou more than soldier, and just less than sage.” 


** Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts.” 
\ | EAR midnight, on March the 9th, the 
weary fugitives arrived at Gonzales. 


They had been detained by the deep mud in | 
the bottom lands, and by the extreme exhaus- | 


tion of the ladies demanding some hours’ rest 
each day. The village was dark and quiet. 
Here and there the glimmer of a candle, 


now and then the call of a sentry or the | 


wail of a child, broke the mysterious silence. 

Ortiz appeared to know the ground per- 
fectly. He drove without hesitation to a 
log-house, in which a faint thread of light 


was observable, and as he approached it he | 


gave a long peculiar whistle. The door was 
instantly thrown open, and as the waggon 


stopped two men stepped eagerly to it; in | 


another moment the Senora was weeping in 
her husband’s arms, and Isabel laughing 
and crying, and murmuring her sweet sur- 
prises into the ear of the delighted Luis. 
When their wraps had been removed from 
the waggon, Ortiz drove away, leaving 
Navarro and Antonia standing by the little 
pile of ladies’ luggage. 


“J will take charge of all, Senorita. | 


Alas! how weary you are.” 

“Tt is nothing, Seiior. 
you for your great kindness.”’ 

** Senorita, to be of service to you is my 
good fortune; if it were necessary, my life 
for your life, and I would die happy.” 

She had given him her hand with her 
little speech of thanks, and he raised it to 
his lips. It was an act of homage that he 
might have offered to a saint, but in it Lopez 
unconsciously revealed to Antonia the secret 
love in his heart; for he stood in the glow 
of light from the open door, and his hand- 
some face showed as in a glass darkly the 
XVITI—41 


| tenderness and hopelessness of his great 


affection. She was touched by the discovery, 
and though she had a nature faithful as sun- 
rising, she could not help a feeling of kindly 
interest in a lover so reticent, so watchful, 
so forgetful of himself. 

The log cabin in which they found shelter 
was at least a resting-place. A fire of cedar 
logs burned upon the hearth, and there was 
a bed in the room and a few rude chairs 
covered with raw hide; but the Senora 
had a happy smile on her weary face, she 
ignored the poverty of her surroundings ; 





Let me thank | 


she had her Roberto, and, for this hour 
at least, had forgiven Fate. 

| Presently the coffee pot was boiling, and 
Dr. Worth and Luis brought out their small 
store of corn bread and their tin camp cups, 
and the weary women ate and drank, and 
comforted themselves in the love and pro- 
tection at their side. Dr. Worth sat by his 
wife and gave Antonia his hand; Isabel 
leaned her pretty head against Luis and 
listened with happy smiles to his low 
words. 

‘‘Charming little one, your lips are two 
crimson curtains. Between curtain and 
| curtain my kiss is waiting—give it to me.” 

“Byes of my soul, to-night the world 
begins again for me.”’ 

«‘ At this blessed hour of God, I am the 
happiest man he has made.” 

‘¢ As for me, here in this dear white hand 
I put my heart.” 

Is there any woman who cannot imagine 
Isabel’s shy glances, and the low sweet 
words in which she answered such delightful 
| protestations; and soon, to add a keerier 
zest to his happiness, Luis began to be a 
little jealous. 

‘‘With us is Dias de Bonilla. Do you 
remember, my beloved one, that you danced 
with him once ?”’ 

‘«« How can you say a thing so offensive ?”’ 

‘Yes, dear, at the Senora Valdez’s.” 

“It may be. I have forgotten.” 

‘Too well he remembers. He has dared 
to sing a serenade to your memory—well 
truly, he did not finish it—and but for the 
Sefior Doctor I should have taught him 
| that ‘Isabel’ is not a name for his lips to 
| utter. Here he may presume to come into 
| your presence. Will you receive him with 


| 
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extreme haughtiness? it would be a great 
satisfaction to me.” 

“The poor fellow! why should I make 
him miserable? You should not be jealous, 
Luis.” 

“If you smile on him, the least little 
smile, he will think you are in love with 
him; he is such a fool, I assure you. I am 
very distressed about this matter, my angel.” 

«1 will tell you, Luis. When the myrtle 
tree grows figs and the fig tree is pink with 
myrtle flowers, then I may fall in love with 
Dias de Bonilla—if I can take the trouble.” 

No one heeded this pretty extravagant 
talk; it was a thing apart from the more 
serious interests discussed by Dr. Worth and 
his wife and eldest daughter; and when 
Ortiz and Navarro joined the circle, the story 
of the fall of the Alamo was told again, and 
Luis forgot his own happiness and wept tears 
of anger and pity for the dead heroes. 

‘*« This brutal massacre was on the morn- 
ing of the 6th you say, Navarro ?”’ 

‘“* Last Sabbath morning, Sefor, mass was 
being offered in the churches, and Te Deums 
sung while it went on.” 

«¢\ mass to the Devil it was,’’ said Ortiz. 

‘‘ Now I will tell you something. On the 
morning of the 2nd, Thomas was in Wash- 
ington, a Convention sitting there declared 
on that day The Independence of Texas, and 
fifty-five out of fifty-six votes elected General 
Houston Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

‘** Houston! that is the name of Victory! 
Gracias a Dios !’’ cried Navarro. 

‘It is probable that the news of this move- 
ment influenced Santa Anna to such bar- 
barity.”’ 

‘lt is his nature to be brutal.’ 

‘True, Ortiz ; yet I can imagine how this 
proclamation would incense him. On the 
morning of the 6th, the Convention re- 
ceived the last express sent by poor Travis 
from the Alamo. It was of the most 
thrilling character, breathing the very spirit 
of patriotism and courage and despair. In 
less than an hour Houston, with a few 
companions, was on his way to the Alamo ; 
at the same time he sent an express to 
Fanning, urging him to meet him on the 
Cibolo. Houston will be here to-morrow.” 
“Then he will learn that all help is too 

ate.”’ 

But Houston had learned it in his own 
way before he reached Gonzales, for Travis 
had stated that ‘‘ as long as the Alamo could 
be held, signal guns would be fired at sun- 
rising’’ ; and it is a well authenticated fact 





that these guns were heard by trained ears | 





for more than one hundred miles across the 
prairie. Houston, whose senses were keen 
as the Indians with whom he had long lived, 
knew when he was within reach of the 
sound, and he rose very early, and with his 
ear close to the ground waited in intense 
anxiety for the dull rambling murmur which 
would tell him the Alamo stil! held out. 
His companions stood at some distance, still 
as statues, intently watching him. The sun 
rose; he had listened” in vain; not the 
faintest sound did his ear detect. 

‘“‘ The Alamo has fired its last gun,” he said 
on rejoining his companions. 

‘«« And the men, general ? ” 

‘‘They have died like men; you may be 
sure of that.” 

At Gonzales he heard the particulars, 
and he saw that the news had exerted a 
depressing influence upon the troops there. 
He called them together. He spoke to them 
of the brutal tragedy, and he invested its 
horrors with the grandeur of eternal purpose 
and the glory of heroic sacrifice. 

“‘They were soldiers,’ he cried, ‘and 
they died like soldiers. Their names will be 
the morning stars of American history ! 
They will live for ever in the red monument 
of the Alamo.” He looked like a lion with 
a gloomy stare, his port was fierce, and his 
eyes commanded all he viewed. ‘‘ Vengeance 
remains to us! We have declared our 
independence, and it must be maintained.” 

He immediately sent off another express 
to Fanning, apprised him of the fall of the 
Alamo, ordered him to blow up Goliad, and 
fall back upon Gonzales. Then he sent 
waggons into the surrounding country, to 
transport the women and children to the 
Eastern settlements, for he knew well what 
atrocities would mark every mile of Santa 
Anna’s progress through the country. 

These waggons with their helpless loads 
were to rendezvous at Peach Creek, ten miles 
from Gonzales, where also he expected 
Fanning and his 860 men to join him. 
This addition would make the American 
force nearly 1,200 strong. Besides which, 
Fanning’s little army was of the finest 
material, being composed mostly of enthu- 
siastic volunteers from Georgia and Alabama; 
young men who, like Dare Grant and John 
Worth, were inspired with the idea of Free- 
dom or the spread of Americanism—or the 
fanaticism of religious liberty of conscience 
—perhaps, even, with hatred of priestly 
domination. Houston felt that he would be 
sufficient for Santa Anna, when the spirit of 
this company was added to the moral force of 
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‘*Dictating a military dispatch.” 


men driven. from their homes and faiilies, to 
fight for the lands they had bought and the 
rights which had been guaranteed them. 

So he watched the horizon anxiously for 
Fanning’s approach, often laying his ear to 
the ground to listen for what he could not 
see. And impatient as he was for their 
arrival, the Senora was more so. She 
declared, ‘‘that her sufferings would be 
unendurable but for this hope.’’ The one 
question on her lips, the one question in her 
eyes, was—‘‘are they coming?” And 
Antonia, though she did not -speak of her 
private hopes, was equally anxious. Brother 
and lover were both very dear to her, and to 
have the whole family together would be in 
itself a great help. Whatever their depri- 
vations and fatigues, they could comfort each 
other with their affection. 

Every day waggon loads of women and 
children joined the camp, and the march 
eastward was very slow. Butnocircumstance 
extols more loudly the bravery and tenderness 


of these American soldiers, than the patience 
with which this encumbrance was endured. 
Men worn out with watching and foraging, 
were never too weary to help some mother 
still more weary, or to carry some little 
child, whose swollen feet would no longer 
aid it. 

One night they rested at a little place on 
the Colorado. In one room of a deserted 
cabin Houston sat with Major Hockly, 
dictating to him a military dispatch. They 
had no candles, and Houston was feeding 
the fire with oak splinters to furnish light 
enough for their necessity. In the other 
room the Worth family were gathered. 
Antonia, in preparing for their journey, had 
wisely laid a small mattress and a couple of 
pillows in the waggon, and upon this 
mattress the Senora and Isabel were resting ; 
Dr. Worth and Thomas sat by. the fire 
talking of Fanning’s delay; and Antonia 
was making some corn meal cakes for their 


| supper. 
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When the Senora’s portion was given to 
her, she put it aside and lifted her eyes to 
Antonia’s face; they asked the question for 
ever in her heart—* Is Jack coming ?”’ and 
Antonia pitifully shook her head. 

Then the poor woman seemed to have 
reached the last pitch of endurance. ‘‘ Let 
me die!’’ she cried; ‘‘I can bear life no 
longer.” To Mary and the saints she 
appealed with a passionate grief that was 
distressing to witness. All the efforts of her 
husband and her children failed to soothe 
her, and, as often happens in a complication 
of troubles, she seized upon the most trifling 
as the text of her complaint. 

**T cannot eat corn bread, I have always 
detested it; I am hungry, I am perishing for 
my chocolate; and I have no clothing, I am 
ashamed of myself; I thank the saints, I 
have nolooking-glass. Oh, Roberto! Roberto! 
what have you done to your Maria?” 

“My dear wife! my dear, dear wife! be 
patient a little longer; think, love, you are 
not alone, there are women here far more 
weary, far more hungry ; several who in the 
confusion have lost their little children ; 
others, who are holding dying babes in their 
arms.” 

‘* Giver of all good! give me patience. I 
have to say to you, that other women’s 
sorrows do not make me grateful for my own ; 
and Santa Maria has been cruel to me! A 
mother more cruel who can find? I have 
confessed to her my heartache about Juan, 
entreated her to bring my boy to me; has 
she done it?” 

“« My darling Maria—” 

“‘ Grace of God, Roberto! it is now the 
28rd of March; I have been seventeen days 
wandering with my daughters, like very 
beggars. If only I had had the discretion to 
remain in my own house! ”’ 

“Maria, Lopez will tell you that Fray 
Ignatius and the Brothers are in possession 
of it; he saw them walking about the 
garden, reading their breviaries.”’ 

At this moment General Houston, in the 
opposite room, was dictating, ‘‘ Before God 
I have found the darkest hours of my life; 
for forty-eight hours I have neither eaten an 
ounce of anything, nor have I slept.” The 
Senora’s sobbing troubled him. He rose to 


close the door, and saw two men entering; 
one leaned upon the other, and appeared to 
be at the point of death. 

“« Where is there a doctor, general ?” 

“In that room, sir. 
news of Fanning?” 

‘“‘ T have.” 


Have you brought 





‘Leave your comrade with the doctor, 
and report.”’ 

The entrance of the wounded man silenced 
the Senora; she turned her face to the 
wall and refused to eat; Isabel sat by her 
side and held herhand. The doctor glanced 
at it as he turned away: it had been so 
plump, and dimpled, and white ; it was now 
very thin, and brown with exposure. It told 
him far better than complaining how much 
the poor woman had suffered. He went with 
a sigh to his patient. 

‘‘ Stabbed with a bayonet through the 
shoulder—hard riding from Goliad—no food 
—no rest—that tells the whole story, 
doctor.”’ 

It was all he could say; a fainting fit 
followed. Antonia procured some stimulant, 
and when consciousness returned, assisted her 
father todress the wound. Their own coffee 
was gone, but she begged a cup from some 
one more fortunate; and after the young 
man had drunk it and had eaten a little 
bread, he was inclined to make light of his 
wound and his sufferings. 

‘Glad to be here at all,’ he said, “I 
think I am only one out of 500.” 

‘You cannot mean that you are of 
Fanning’s command ?” 

“T was of Fanning’s command. Every 
man in it has been shot. I escaped by a 
kind of miracle.” 

The doctor looked at the Senora. She 
seemed to be asleep. ‘‘ Speak low,” he said, 
‘but tell me all.” 

The man sat upon the floor, with his back 
against the wall; the doctor stooped over 
him, Antonia and Isabel stood beside their 
father. 

‘“We heard of Urrea’s approach at San 
Patricio. The Irish people of that setile- 
ment welcomed Urrea with great rejoicing. 
He was a Catholic, and the defender of their 
faith. But the American settlers in the 
surrounding country fled, and Fanning heard 
that 500 women and children, followed by 
the enemy, were trying to reach the fortress 
of Goliad. He ordered Major Ward, with 
the Georgia battalions, to go and meet the 
fugitives. Many of the officers entreated 
him not to divide his men for a report which 
had come by the way of the faithless colony 
of San Patricio. 

‘‘ But Fanning thought the risk ought to 
be taken; he took it, and the 500 women and 
children proved to be a regiment of Mexican 
dragoons. They surrounded our infantry 
on every side, and after two days’ desperate 
fighting, the Georgia battalions were no 
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more. In the meantime, Fanning got 
the express telling him of the fall of the 
Alamo, and ordering him to unite with 
General Houston. That might have 
been a possible thing with 860 men, but 
it was not possible with 860. However, 


-we made the effort, and on the great 


prairie were attacked by the enemy 
lying in ambush there. Entirely en- 
circled by them, yet still fighting and 
pressing onward, we defended ourselves 
until our ammunition gave out. Then 
we accepted the terms of capitulation 
offered by Urrea, and were marched 
back to Goliad as prisoners of war. 
Santa Anna ordered us all to be shot.” 

‘“* But you were prisoners of war?” 

‘‘Urrea laughed at the articles, and 
said: ‘His only intention in them was 
to prevent the loss of Mexican blood.’ 
Most of his officers remonstrated with 
him, but he flew into a passion at 
Miralejos: ‘ The Senor Presidente’s orders 
are not to be trifled with. By the Virgin 
of Guadelupe!’ he cried, ‘it would be 
as much as my own life was worth to 
disobey them.’ 

‘“‘ It gave the Mexican soldiers pleasure to 
tell us these things, and though we scarcely 
believed such treachery possible, we were 
very uneasy. On the eighth day after the 
surrender, a lovely Sunday morning, we were 
marched out of the fort on the pretence of 
sending us to Louisiana, according to the 
articles of surrender, and we were in high 
spirits at the prospect. 

‘* But I noticed that we were surrounded 
by a double row of soldiers, and that made 
me suspicious. Ina few moments Fanning 
was marched into the centre, and told to 
sit down on a low stool. He felt that 
his hour had come. He took his watch 
and his purse and gave them to some 
poor women who stood outside, lamenting 
and praying for the poor Americans. I 
shall never forget the calmness and bright- 
ness of his face. The Mexican colonel 
raised his sword, the drums beat, and the 
slaughter began. Fifty men at a time were 
shot, and those whom the guns missed or 
crippled were dispatched with the bayonet 
or lance.” 

“You escaped. How ?’’ 

‘‘ When the lips of the officer moved to 
give the order ‘fire,’ I fell upon my face as 
if dead. As I lay I was pierced by a bayonet 
through the shoulder, but I made no sign of 
life. After the execution, the camp followers 
came to rob the dead. 





A kind-hearted | 


*“¢There wasn’t a bit of fear in them.” 


Mexican woman helped me to reach the 
river; I found a horse tied there and I took 
it. Ihave been on the point of giving up 
life several times, but I met a man coming 
here with the news to Houston, and he: 
helped me to hold out.” 

The doctor was trembling with grief and 
anger, and he felt Antonia’s hand heavy on 
his shoulder. 

‘*My friend,’ he whispered, ‘‘ did you 
know John Worth ?”’ 

“Who did not know him in Fanning’s 
camp? Any of us would have been glad to 
have saved poor Jack ; and he had a friend 
who refused to live without him.” 

‘Dare Grant ?”’ 

‘* That was the man, young lady. Grant 
was a doctor, and the Mexicans wanted 
doctors; they offered him his life for his 
services, but he would not have it unless his 
friend’s life also was spared. They were 
shot holding each others’ hands, and fell 


together. I was watching their faces at the 
moment, there wasn’t a bit of fear in 
them.” 


The Senora rose and came as swiftly as a 
spirit to them; she looked like a woman 
walking in her sleep, she touched the 
stranger: “I heard you. You saw Dare 
Grant die. But my boy? my boy ? where 
is my Juan?” 

‘* Maria, darling.” 
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“Don't speak, Roberto; where is my 
Juan? Juan Worth?” 

‘‘ Madam—I am sorry enough, God knows 
—Juan Worth was shot.”’ 

Then the wretched mother threw up her 
hands, and, with an awful ery, fell to the 
ground. It was hours ere she recovered 
consciousness, and conseiousness only re- 
stored her te misery. 

The distress of the father, the brother, 
and sisters of the dead youth was submerged 
in the speechless despair of the mother. 
She could not swallow food, she turned 
away from the sympathy of all who loved 
her; even Isabel's caresses were received 
with an apathy which was terrifying; with 
the severed curl of her boy’s hair in her 
fingers: she«sat in tearless, voiceless anguish. 

Peor Antonia, weighed down with the 
double loss that had come to her, felt for the 
first time as: if their condition was utterly 
hopeless. The mental picture of her brother 
and her lever meeting their tragic death 
hand in hand; their youth and beauty, 
their courage and fidelity was constantly 
before her. With all the purity and strength 
of her true heart she loved Dare; but she 
did not for a moment wish that he had 
taken a different course. ‘It is just what 
I should have expected from him,” she 
said to Isabel; ‘‘if he had let poor Jack 
die alone, I never could hate loved him in 
the same way again. But oh, Isabel, how 
miserable Iam!” 

‘‘ Sweet Antonia, I can only weep with 
you. Think of this—it was on last Sunday 
morning—do you remember how sad you 
were ?”’ 

‘‘T was in what seemed to be an unreason- 
able distress; I went away to weep; my 
very thoughts were tired with their sorrowful 
journeys up and down my mind, trying to 
find out hope, and only meeting despair. Oh 
my brave Jack! oh my dear Dare! what a 
cruel fate was yours!” 

‘And mi madre, Antonia; I fear indeed 
that she will lose her senses. She will not 
speak to Thomas, nor even to me; she 
has not said a prayer since Jack’s death ; 
she cannot sleep. I'm afraid of her, 
Antonia.” 

“To-night we are to move further East, 
perhaps the journey may awaken her out of 
this trance of grief. I can see that our 
father is wretched about her, and Thomas 
wanders in and out of the room as if his 
heart was broken.” 

‘* Thomas loved Jack. Luis told me that 
he sat with him and Lopez, and that he 





sobbed like a woman ; but, also, he means a 
great revenge. None of the men slept last 
night, they stood by the camp fires talking. 
Sometimes I went to the door and looked 
out ; how awful they were in the blaze and 
darkness. I think, indeed, they could have 
conquered Santa Anna very easily.”’ 

Isabel had not misjudged the spirit of the 
camp; the news of the massacre at Goliad 
was answered by a call for vengeance, that 
nothing but vengeance could satisfy. On the 
following day Houston addressed his little 
army. He reminded them that they were the 
children of the heroes who fought for liberty 
at Yorktown and Saratoga and Bunker Hill, 
he made a soul-stirring review of the events 
that had passed, he explained to them their 
situation and the designs of the enemy, and 
how he proposed to meet them. 

His voice, loud as a trumpet, with a silver 
sound, inspired all who heard it with courage ; 
his large, bright visage, serious but hopeful, 
seemed to sun the camp. ‘‘ They live too 
long,’’ he cried, ‘‘ who outlive freedom ; and 
I promise you that you shall have a full cup 
of vengeance ; for every man that fell fighting 
at the Alamo, for every one treacherously 
slaughtered at Goliad, you shall be satisfied. 
If I seem to be flying before the enemy now, 
it is for his destruction; three Mexican 
armies united we cannot fight, we can fight 
them singly, and every mile we make them 
follow us weakens them, separates them, 
confuses them; the low lands of the Brazos, 
the unfordable streams, the morasses, the 
pathless woods are in league with us; and 
we must place our women and children in 
safety ; even if we have to carry them to 
General Gaines and the United States troops 
we must protect them first of all. I believe 
that we shall win our freedom with our own 
hands, but if the worst come, and we have 
to fall back to the Sabine, we shall find 
friends and backers there. I know President 
Jackson, my old general, the unconquered 
Christian Mars! do you think he will desert 
his countrymen? Never! if we should 
need help, he has provided it. And the 
freedom of Texas is sure and certain—it is 
at hand—prepare to achieve it! We shall 
take up our march eastward in three hours.” 

Ringing shouts answered the summons. 
The camp was-in a tumult of preparation 
immediately. Houston was lending his great 
physical strength to the mechanical diffi- 
culties to be encountered, a crowd of men 
were around; suddenly a woman touched 
him on the arm, and he straightened himself 
and looked. at her. 
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«You will kill Santa Anna, general; you will kill this 
fiend who has escaped from hell! By the Mother of 


Christ, I ask it.’’ 
“*‘ My dear madam!” 


He was so moved with pity, that he could 


not for a moment or two give her any 
stronger assurance ; for this suppliant, 
pallid and frenzied with sorrow, was 

the once beautiful Senora Worth. 
He looked at her hollow eyes, and 
shrunk form, and worn clothing, 
and remembered with a pang tlie 
lovely, gracious lady clad in satin 
and lace, with a jewelled comb 
in her fine hair, and a jewelled 
fan in her beautiful hands, 

and a wave of pity and anger 
passed like a flame over his 
face. 

“By the memory of my 
own dear mother, Senora, I 
will make Santa Anna pay 
the full price of his cruelties.’’ 

“Thank you, Sefior”’; and 
she glided away, with her tearless 
eyes fixed upon the curl of black hair 
in her open palm. 














‘*The speechless despair of the mother.” 
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A NOBLE WATCHWORD. 


By THE Rey. Lu. H. PARSONS. 


T is found in the ancient chronicles of a 
famous people. God thought it; an in- 
spired Levite uttered it; and an equally 
inspired nation believed it. For us it stands 
—I had almost said, blazes—in the second 
volume of those old records, and near the 
middle of the twentieth chapter: ‘ Be not 
afraid . the battle is not yours, but 
God's.” The kingdom was threatened 
by a purely gratuitous piece of mischief 
on the part of certain ill-conditioned 
neighbours, who, according to the free-and- 
easy virtue of the times, thought every one 
entitled to what he possessed until they 
were strong enough to take it from him. 
Counting: heads, and spears, the ruling 
classes of Ammon and Moab concluded that 
the time for action was ripe. So “the kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
took counsel together against the Lord and 
against His anointed”; and as Jehoshaphat 
and his people counted heads and spears, it 
looked as though the invaders had reckoned 
well. But, happily for him, Jehoshaphat 


counted God in, and Ammon left Him out. 
The invader made a fatal mistake. The 
unit is the sign of independent being—the 
basis of all arithmetic; and a great deal 
depends on the relation it occupies to your 
ciphers. Ammon counted six or seven 
ciphers, but, all unconsciously, placed that 
Terrible Unit, God, on the right of its im- 
posing array of men. Judah counted fewer 
ciphers, but eagerly sought permission to 
place the Terrible Unit, God, on the let of 
its numerical array. Yousee the difference : 
the unit on the right reduced Ammon’s 
effective forces to a single man; standing 
on the left, it enlarged Judah’s to an 
invincible host. Im counting chances it 
never pays to leave out God. Jehoshaphat 
believed that; and when couriers brought 
tidings of the projected invasion he proved 
his faith by proclaiming a fast, and calling 
his people toa great act of worship. The 
king himself lays the Crisis before God, 
and prays with the inimitable accent of 
conscious integrity. An ill conscience 
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paralyses prayer, but this man’s conscience 
is clear, therefore his tongue is free. His 
prayer is a noble argument—a powerful 
appeal—at once frank, reverent, and of the 
sort that lays hold on God. And the people 
prayed. Then “all Judah stood before the 
Lord, with their little ones, their wives, and 
their children.” Was it not a happy instinct 
that led the men of Judah to take their 
little children to that great Festival of 
Intercession ? It was a sweet sign that the 
nation ever has its root in the family, and that 
the interests of the household ever are one. 
In this matter of invasion the little children 
and all the young were terribly concerned. 
Whether in Syria or Britain brutality gluts 
itself with life that is young. Then let the 
young learn to pray for themselves and their 
foes. The household that has children in it 
is double-walled; whilst the home blessed by 
children who pray is never without those 
ministering spirits who bring God’s gifts to 
men. The nation that does not care for its 
children throws away its broadest shield. 
The congregation that does not care to 
have children in its midst in the sanctuary 
is not eager to have God. Children are 
natural intercessors: by their presence they 
pray; and when, as in Judah’s case, their 
fresh young voices join in the confessions and 
liturgies and psalms of the great con- 
gregation, the Kingdom of Heaven is taken 
by force. Here, then, is this great sight—a 
nation at prayer—content to meet indescrib- 
able peril with weapon of prayer. Ah! this 
is the old style—this belongs to the “ elder 
days .of art,” the simpler civilisation that 
lived in touch with God. It is time to get 
it back. If France declared war against Eng- 
land, even good Churchmen would probably 
sooner mobilise army and navy than the 
Christians of the realm. Powder counts for 
more than prayer. And so it well may, if 
prayer is a lazy, heartless, droning of a some- 
thing to an immaterial invisible Someone. 
Pray, as these people did, to an immaterial 
invisible Certain-One God, and there is no 
defence for nations or man to be compared 
with that wrought by prayer. 

Do you wonder that after prayer of 
Judah’s sort, the spirit of the Lord came 
down upon a Levite and loaded his lips with 
this noble watchword : “ Be not afraid: the 
battle is not yours, but God's”? Do you 
wonder that with such an answer ringing in 
ear and heart, the people should march out 
early next morning and, instead of setting 
themselves in battle array, should set them- 
selves in choral array, and answer the war 








shouts of the enemy with the song of a 
triumphant faith—‘‘ Praise the Lord, for 
His mercy endureth for ever’? At the 
sound of the great hallelujah, the Mighty 
God, so real, though so invisible, uttered 
His word, and sore confusion fell on the 
invading host. The marauders quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and as a host melted 
into nothingness; whilst in the Valley of 
Berachah, the grateful nation stood to praise 
as it stood to pray for deliverance. This would 
surely be an inspiring story, even if it stood 
as an exceptional experience in the history 
of an exceptional people. But it is much 
more than that. Occurrences, however 
special, cannot be detached from common- 
place law. This old story, therefore, is a 
parable, and this old watchword an heirloom. 
God’s attitude, as pictured in the narrative, is 
His attitude towards the Ammon of all 
wrong, and the Judah of all right to-day. 

There is, thank God, war between Ammon 
and Judah everywhere. 


There is an unseen battlefield 
In every human breast, 

Where two contending armies meet : 
They meet, but seldom rest ! 


Everywhere over the realm of human 
consciousness there is war between truth 
and error, virtue and vice, right and wrong. 
And to every true warrior this watchword 
belongs: ‘‘ Be not afraid: the battle is not 
yours, but God’s.”” God’s, because (i.) The 
Feud is essentially His. It began in Heaven. 
Certain angels conspired against the Eternal 
Righteousness, and straightway a great Force 
fell upon and expelled them! The seeds 
of the great mutiny rooted in Paradise. 
Man disobeyed—fought God’s will with his 
own. God fought him, and came off more 
than conqueror. Since that time the Feud 
has raged. We seeits signs in laws, courts of 
justice, policemen, prisons—in miserable 
homes, afflicted bodies, blasted reputations, 
suicides and graveyards, as also in a stream 
of evil tendency fouled with rank un- 
godliness. All these things tell that 
man loves wrong better than right, and 
that there is a power in the universe 
which loves right better than wréng, and 
means to uphold it. That power is God. It 
and its manifestation begin with Him. In 
the beginning was righteousness, and 
righteousness was with God, and righteous- 
ness was God; so that in the very nature 
of things whenever God and His righteous- 
ness come into contact with sin there is 
instinctive, instant, quarterless war—the feud 
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begins. “And it does not matter to Him 
where He finds the occasion. 

Thank God, I say, for signs of war. The 
Holy Feud is a glorious fact; but whilst it 
is solemnly our affair, it is supremely God’s. 
Wherever He sees the Feud, He must be there. 
So, then, whenever a nation sets itself to 
redress a wrong; whenevera young man fights 
a besetting sin; whenever ananxious mother, 
hard driven tomake both ends meet, fights the 
unbelief that lurks in anxious care; when- 
ever a business man pulls himself up, and 
deliberately sets the fear of God before the 
balance at the bank; whenever a preacher 
tries to fight false conceptions of God and 
truth, or a Sunday-school teacher the natural 
irreverence of the human heart ; whenever a 





and the cause He has at heart is entrusted 
to the Church He has purchased with His 
blood. The Church—what is its business ? 
When Ammon and Moab stand at the city 
gates, shall the men of Judah fight each 
other? Let them close their ranks; and if 
they fight at all, let every man stand in his 
place and belabour Ammon. The Church’s 
business is not to indulge in civil war. Let 
the sects close their ranks and fight that 
historic and doughty foe common to us all— 
Sin. We shall all have more than enough 
to do—ay, more than enough! But the 
comfort of it is that the battle is not ours, 


| but God’s. The Cause is His, and He is 


philanthropist fights for the rights of little | 


children, or the little child, in the solemn 
solitude of its individuality, fights back a 
bad word—whenever, in short, any human 
creature stands out and girds itself to fight 
that which God would fight, he has the right 
to hear the Lord say to him, ‘‘ Be not afraid: 
the battle is not yours, but God’s.” To 
strike for righteousness is to strike for God. 
God’s sympathy with the Christian Foeman 
is assured by His interest in the Christian 
Feud. Look again at this old story. Here 
we find not only a Feud but a Cause. 

(ii.) The Feud is organised. There, on 
one side, is the Cause of aggression and 
unrighteousness, and it is embodied in 
the Triple Alliance; on the opposite 
side is the Cause of defence and righteous- 
ness embodied in Judah. ‘That is a 
picture of what the sun looks down upon 
to-day. Morality and immorality are not 
ethical abstractions ; the Feud is not, like 
that conflict of German legend, a war of 
spirits in the air. The opposing principles 
which breed the Feud are embodied in living 
men. Ammon threatens and troubles Judah 
to-day. Christ showed how fully alive He 
was to the awful realism of sin by- recog- 
nising the organised.and compacted character 
of its Feud with God. He called the 
Spirit of Evil ‘the prince of this world” 
—spoke not only of wickedness, but of 
the ‘‘ children of the Wicked One”; saw 
not alone a sinful sentiment, but a sin- 
ful society, a Cause of evil. Thank God, the 
Thrice Holy One has His Cause too. His 
Feud with sin is not expressed in a storm of 
nervous and indignant words alone, but in a 
Cause which He will push with all the 
energy of Omnipotence and defend with all 
the chivalry of redeeming love. The Feud 
of God is embodied in the Kingdom of God, 


| 








steadfastly set on its triumph. He makes 
no clatter of stage thunder about the ears 
of sin, but says ‘‘The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” That sentence dooms the 
Devil. If a sin-doer shall die, the Sin- 
breeder must die; for in the nature of things 
‘‘the wages of sin’’—essential and inspira- 
tional as surely as voluntary sin—‘ the 
wages of sin is death.” God means sin to 
die. His purpose is plainly inevitable. 
Ammon and Judah could not both be masters 
of Jerusalem. The Prince of Peace and the 
prince of this world cannot both be masters 
of one universe. The problem of supremacy 
is intensely interesting, but not difficult. 
Its solution is a matter of stamina—the 
survival of the fittest. That Cause is 
likeliest to live which has in itself the 
principles of endless health, growth, eleva- 
tion, and beneficence. Do you find them 
in the Cause of Evil? Do liars build up trusty 
characters ? Do libertines found wholesome 
homes? Does gambling pay? Will a 
business reared by fraud last as long, and 
stand as well in the eyes of men, as one 
reared more slowly but with stones of 
honour and honesty ? Why did not the 
Roman Empire last ? Why is the kingdom 
of the Turk crumbling? Why is France, the 
land without God or homes, slowly but surely 
losing its place among the nations? The 
answer is plain—because they favoured, and 
favour, the Cause of sin. Sin disintegrates ; 
righteousness consolidates. 


Careless seems the Great Avenger ; history’s pages 
but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt false 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the Scaffold ; Wrong forever on 
the Throne— 

Yet the Scaffold sways the future, and, behind the 
dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 





The Cause of righteousness is the Cause of 







| 


| 
| 
| 
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God, and as God keeps His supremacy by 
force of His righteousness, His Cause ‘must 
become supreme. He has sworn by Him- 
self that it shall be. From Genesis to 
Revelation—from the doom pronounced on 
the Serpent—*‘ the seed of the woman shall 
bruise thy head’’—+to the shout of love’s 
triumph—* Behold I make all things new ’’— 
the Divine purpose glows like a stream of 
fire. It is flowing through society to-day 
and burns like an oven, and is consuming 
wickedness, and making the wicked as 
stubble and dust. To doubt the victory of 
truth, and love, and right, is to misreckon 
the essential vitality of goodness, and to 
doubt the might, and purpose, and passion 
of God. The ultimate ascendency of 
righteousness is bound up with the eternal 
sovereignty of God. The Cause of God will 
live to bury the Cause of sin. Then with 
what courage we should face the difficulties 
which press at our gates! We Christian 
people at least are on God’s side. His 
Cause is ours; and whenever we help to 
build up- truth and right our Cause is His. 
When, as we look on the vacant chair, and 
in the bitterness of our desolation kiss the 
portrait of our dead, we try to crush down 
resentful feeling, and build up faith in 
God’s love of them and us, our Strife—our 
Cause is His. Whenever a Christian maiden 
sacrifices her heart’s dearest joy and gives 
up a godless lover for the Kingdom of God, 
she may hear the Heavenly Levite say 
within her soul, “ Be not afraid: the battle 
is not yours, but God’s”’ ; ‘‘ the Lord is able 
to give thee much more than this.” If we 
have connected ourselves with the Cause of 


God— 


If on our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 


we, fathers and mothors, with our children 
and our little ones, need never hesitate at 
the family altar, that Divine trysting-place, 
to lay the difficulties of our lot before God ; 
for though in its rough play the battle may 
be “ours,” in its meaning, and regulation, 
and issue it is ‘‘ God’s.” 

It is worth noticing that in his prayer for 
deliverance Jehoshaphat ventures to appeal 
to the undertaking symbolised by the 
Temple in which he stood. He reminds 
Jehovah that when Solomon dedicated the 
House, he asked that whenever the people 
with lowly heart’ turned to Him in time 
of need, He would hear in Heaven His 
dwelling-place and answer. And the Lord 
promised : ‘‘ Now mine eyes shall be open 





and mine ears attent unto the prayer that is 
prayed in this place.” Jehoshaphat felt 
that God would not, could not, ‘‘deny Him- 
self.” To have done so would have been 
to play into the hands of Ammon and Moab, 
and to favour aggression and make common 
cause with sin. So this Divine Feud 
became a Divine Cause, and the Cause 
a Divine Stake. If God had failed in 
this instance—what then? What then? It 
is a law of the universe that ‘he who 
offendeth in one point is guilty of all.” 
One broken link spoils the chain. Conse: 
quently one failure on God’s part would 
have been fatal to His Feud—His Cause— 
Himself! If we sin we may repent; if we 
sin on, and die in our sins, and lose all we 
might have gained—well, it is only one more 
poor mortal turned suicide; but if God once 
intermitted His Feud with sin, once betrayed 
the Cause of righteousness, what place of 
repentance shall be found for Him? who shall 
absolve His guilt and restore Him to paths 
of righteousness? ‘‘ The wages of sin is 
death,’’ and if God had sinned He must 
have plunged into a terrible oblivion and 
carried the universe with Him! But, 
blessed be God, we write ‘‘ Impossible!” in 
flaming type across the sky—‘‘ Impossible ! ”’ 
a thousand times ‘‘ Impossible !’’ Tell it out 
with trumpet ; set the people singing, ‘‘ God 
is not a man that He should lie, nor the son of 
man that He should turn.” ‘‘ Grass withers, 


flowers fade, but the word of our God shall 


stand for ever.’’ Listen to the Levite as he 
says, ‘‘ Be not afraid: the battle is not yours, 
but God’s.” Your victory over the stony 
heart may mean much to you, Christian 
Missioner ; it means more to God—He has 
more at stake. The efficacy of prayer means 
much more to you praying mothers. It 
means more to God—He has more at 
stake. The promise of the Father’s house of 
many mansions— 


Where the child shall find its mother, 
And the mother finds the child ; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild— 


that means much to you, whom death has 
parted from your loved ones, but it means 
more to Him—He has more at stake. The 
trampling down of bad laws, the exposure 
of evil practices, the vindication of human 
rights, the destruction of gambling hells, the 
abolition of vested iniquities—all these things 
mean much to the Patriot; they mean far 
more to God—He has more at stake. For all 
human actions either help Him in His feud 
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with sin or sin in its feud with Him. Good 
brother, go to every conflict with sin of any 
sort strong in the assurance of Divine help. 
‘“‘Tf God be for us, who can be against us ?””— 
if?—nay, we know that God is on His people’s 


side, for though we have much to lose and | 


gain in this holy war, He has more—His 
Feud, His Cause, His Crown, the New heavens 


and earth, and the restitution of all things, | 


are at stake ! 


But (iv.) God knows how to win. His | 


‘‘ambushments”’ are always at hand. We 


have our little plans, our crack conceits of | 
reform, and sometimes God lets us lean on our | 


own understanding, that by the heavy fall 
we get we may learn how frail itis. Many 
of our worldly-wise victories are puzzlingly 
like defeats. The chief priests succeeded 


in killing Christ, but Calvary cost them | 
Jerusalem. The Sanhedrim chuckled with | 


delight as Saul undertook to stamp out the 
Nazarene faith ; his zeal was untiring; his 
hatred pitiless ; his courage sublime. But, 
without asking leave, Jesus arrested Saul; 
and he, to whom the Cross was a stumbling 
block, was soon heard saying, ‘‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the Cross of 
Jesus Christ my Lord.’’ Antichrist became 
Christian, and the very qualities that made 
Saul famous as persecutor, made him famous 
as the grandest Gospel pioneer the world 
has ever seen. We in our churches often 


forget the lessons of history, and forsake the | 


wisdom of God for that of men-—-immortal 
remedies for mortal quackeries. God best 


knows how to overcome the sin within and | 
around us. His ‘“‘ambushments’’—surprises | 


of Divine strategy like the Incarnation, the 
Cross, Pentecost, and the influence of 
Christian lives—always succeed. There is 
nothing in this world of which a Christian 
disciple or a Christian society need be 
afraid. So long as God is left, no weapon 
that is formed against His people shall 
prosper. So long as God is left, ‘‘ men 
may come and men may go’’—burning 
and shining lights in pulpit and pew may 
vanish ; but the Church will not be desolate. 
Married to her God, she will laugh the gates 
of hell to scorn. A certain old lady, hearing 
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her minister dolefully deciare concerning 
the death of a leader of his denomination 
that—‘‘ now the glory of Methodism has 
departed,” was heard to say to herself— 
‘© Thank the Lord, that’s a lie!” To her 
sturdy faith it seemed like depending the 
fate of the Church on the life of a man. 
| Her protest was magnificently sound. 
Though all its ministers and leaders should 
| die, so long as God is left, all that is divine 
in every ‘‘ ism ”’ will live and triumph. Men 
|are useful, God alone is indispensable. 
When He takes a cause in hand, He never 
relaxes His grip until it is where and what 
| He means it to be. ‘‘ He who hath begun 
a good work will perform it unto the day of 
Christ.’’ Again I say God knows how to heip. 
Sometimes he does it by forcing us to help 
ourselves, and sometimes our ‘“ strength is 
to sit still.” Sometimes He lets His 
servants suffer and die, that ‘‘the blood of 
| the martyrs may be the seed of the Church.” 
| Sometimes we have to lose our life that we 
may gain it. Some men are never rich in 
faith until they are made poor in this 
world. Many a mother never found Christ 
until she found Him at her child’s grave. 
Many a Church has never realised the worth 
of prayer, or the value of God, until nought 
but prayer and God were left. Brother, in 
your trouble fly to God, and believe that, 
| one way or other, He will play with His 
‘‘ambushments ’’ upon your Ammon, and 
deliver you from harm. You have said, 
‘* Good-bye” to Hope—*‘ Good-bye” to the 
Master’s ‘‘ Well done!’’ ‘Oh, believe in the 
Lord your God, so shall you be established ; 
| believe His prophets, so shall you prosper.” 
Change your tone. Because the battle, the 
| only battle worth fighting, God’s battle with 
| sin, the battle you are waging, is God’s far 
more than yours, go your way, and bid 
fear a long ‘‘ Farewell! ”’ 


Rejoice, believer in the Lord, 
Who makes your cause His own ; 
The hope that’s built upon His Word 
Shall ne’er be overthrown. 


** Be not afraid nor dismayed : for the battle 
is not yours, but God's.” 

















‘*Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying ! 
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HIS TOUCH WITH NATURE AND HUMANITY. 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


JITH the exception of Longfellow, who | 

is essentially the poet of home and | 
hearth over the English-speaking world, no 
poet or prose writer of America has entered | 
more deeply into the hearts and homes | 
of the old country than has Oliver Wendell | 
Holmes. Washington Irving and Whittier | 
have that glamourous charm which cannot 
well be defined, but which has given us 
many sweet Arcadian pictures of the Puritan | 
days of New England. Lowell, with his | 
keen touchstone of native -wit, has made us 
loudly laugh in genuine glee over our quips 
and cranks and foibles. Hawthorne, strong 
in genius and subtle in psychological power, 
is possibly the greatest imaginative writer 
which America has produced; but his 
imagination wanders too frequently over 
ghastly and unhallowed ground, where he 
plucks the hemlock and deadly-nightshade 
and passes the roses by. He is the keenest 
of spiritual anatomists, and no one could 
dissect the human soul with such firm 
power; but his results are alike eerie and 
comfortless. He leads us by ways as gloomy 
as the forests in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” while he 
morbidly analyses human destinies in a 
twilight which only in few and fitful cases 
ever reaches a rosy, beautiful dawn. 





In Wendell Holmes, however, we have a 
charming magnetic personality, as well as a 
sweet-voiced minstrel. He, like some dear 
old friend, entwines his arm with ours, and 
gently leads us by green hedgerows and 
gleaming cornfields, at the same time de- 
lighting our soul with melodies sweeter than 
the thrush’s song. The moment we come 


| within sight of him we hear the sturdy tread 


of his honest foot on the hard grit of the 
highway; we see his shining, sympathetic 
face, sweet as a benediction, and hear the 
melodious outpourings of his soul, as varied as 
the lark’s treble, and the nightingale’s liquid 
song of love—strains which compass the 
whole gamut of human existence, from the 
deepest threnody of woe to the highest 
summit of healthy joy. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
enter into a lengthened sketch of Holmes in 
the way of biography, but rather to refer to 
some of his charming flashes of prose and 
verse as revealing that sympathetic spiritual 
force and poetic insight which give him a 
personality in literature peculiarly his own. 

Holmes’s natural brilliancy, both in writing 
and in conversation, together with his high 
poetic faculty, naturally caused him to be a 
universal favourite in society. Thisinvolved 
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a social danger which he, to his credit, all 

his life has carefully shunned. He was ever | 
ready, however, to aid any patriotic or social | 
movement with his influence or his pen; 
and many a hymn and ode written by him 
will live in his country’s history. 

Dr. Underwood, the highly cultured 
litterateur, at present the much-esteemed 
and popular United States Consul in Glasgow, 
who edited with the greatest success the 
Atlantic Monthly for many years, and who 
has been the life-long friend of Wendell 
Holmes, has given us a delightful glimpse of 
the founders of that magazine. He informs 
us that at the dinner where the twelve | 
original contributors of the Atlantic Monthly | 
met, the part which Holmes was to take 
was a matter of lively anticipation. The | 
magazine had been projected for the purpose 
of uniting the literary forces of the North 
in favour of universal freedom. Lowell, | 
with his usual keen dnd shrewd vision, 
broadly announced at the time that Holmes | 
would carry off the literary honours. At 
length the first number was issued, amidst 
hopeful prophecies. It contained an article | 
by Motley, the historian, a fine poem by | 
Longfellow, a poem by Whittier, a charming 
piece of classic comedy by Lowell, a group 


of four striking poems by Emerson, and ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Surely 
a@ more splendid combination of authors 
were never before within the covers of any 
one magazine. Still, the enterprise might 
have failed but for the immediate interest 
awakened by the original thought and style 
of Holmes. The sensation was new, like 


| that of a sixth sense, and seemed to touch 


and kindly awaken the intellect as if by 
some genial magnetic force. Every news- 
paper quoted from the ‘“ Autocrat”; it was 
everywhere talked about, and in a short time 
its fame went through the nation. 

The “ Autocrat’? was succeeded by the 
‘* Poet,’ and thereafter came the ‘ Pro- 
fessor,’ somewhat more abstruse, but of 
equal interest to cultured readers. For 
freshness of style, nimble wit, and intel- 
lectual robustness, the ‘‘ Autocrat”’ is incom- 
parably superior to his two literary kinsmen. 

In allhis moods—gay, pathetic, humorous, 
graceful, trenchant, and philosophic—he 
has ever been gifted with a genial spirit 
which has compassed him like a halo; and 
never a line has come from his pen but 
what could be subscribed, in the noblest 
sense, by the term— gentleman. His heart 
seems to be large and generous enough to 





‘** Youth fades ; love droops ; the leaves of friendship fall : 
A mother’s secret hope outlives them all,” 


A MOTHER’S SECRET. 
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receive with the warmest tenderness all with , 
whom he comes in touch, and who may care | 
for his fellowship or sympathy. This is | 
evidenced in all that he has uttered, but | 
especially so in his poetry. 

He goes far beneath the surface of things, 
and, like a true poetic seer, finds his way, | 
tenderly yet effectually, down into the 
precious treasures of a human soul. Could | 
anything be finer than this, in the way of 
soul-analysis and human sympathy ?— | 


! 


THE VOICELESS. | 

We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild-flowers who will stoop to number ! 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them :— 
Alas for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them ! 


| things. 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their hearts’ sad story,— 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses, — 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 


Any one who has experienced the sad 


| philosophy of tears will at once see that 


these lines contain in them more than 
melodious measures. They are soul- 
searching, and go far beneath the surface of 
There is in them pathos, suffering, 





“‘A sunlit passage to a sunless shore,” 
MY AVIARY. 


self-abnegation, and untold human woe. 
Yet in the midst of a sorrow that is almost 
consuming there hovers over the poem an 
influence pure as the glory which the grand 
old masters were wont to paint around the 
heads of the Madonnas in the olden days. 
No one has excelled Holmes in the 
artistic and charming power of mingling 
Nature and human sympathies together as 
the warp and woof of one finished poetic 
work. His roses and lilies ever bring a 
shining summer to the soul, and when he 
gives you a violet it is generally bedewed 
with a deathless thought. Witness, in this 
respect, the charming verses with which he 
prefaced, in 1884, his last volume of poems. 
The verses, with a pathetic suggestiveness, 





are entitled ‘‘ Ave,’’ belonging, as they do, to 
the sunset of the poet’s life— 


Full well I know the frozen hand has come 
That smites the songs of grove and garden dumb, 
And chills sad. Autumn’s last chrysanthemum ; 


Yet would [ find one blossom, if I might, 
Ere the dark loom that weaves the robe of white 
Hides all the wrecks of summer out of sight. 


Sometimes in dim November’s narrowing day, 
When all the season’s pride has passed away, 
As ’mid the blackened stems and leaves we stray, 


We spy in sheltered nook or rocky cleft 
A starry disk the hurrying winds have left, 
Of all its blooming sisterhood bereft : 

* * * 
So had I looked some bud of song to find 
The careless winds of autumn left behind, 
With these of earlier seasons’ growth to bind. 
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” mgh my north window, in the wintry weather.” 


Ah me! my skies are dark with sudden grief, 
A flower lies faded on my ered sheaf ; 
Yet let the sunshine gild this virgin leaf,— 


The joyous, blessed sunshine of the past, 
Still with me, though the heavens are overcast,— 
The light that shines while life and memory last. 


Go, pictured rhymes, for loving readers meant ; 
Bring back the smiles your jocund morning lent, 
And warm their hearts with sunbeams yet unspent ! 


Nothing could exceed this for quiet pathos | 
and healthy peace ; it has in it the softness | 


of the dews of evening, and the soothing 
melody of the ‘‘ Angelus” rung from some 
far-off convent tower. 

That Wendell Holmes was gifted with the 
richest human sympathy, together with the 


subtle power of reaching human sorrow, as | 
sunbeams pierce the sombre pines, is clearly | 


shown in much of his shining, melodious 
verse. Even when his theme is death, he 
discards the trappings of the tomb and sings 
on angel’s wings. If beauty dies, he has for 
her “‘ melodious tears,” and nothing that is 


noble or lovely on earth ever crosses his | 
path without receiving the pure and/| 


chivalrous recognition of poetry and manly 


MY AVIARY. 


But not beneath a graven stone, 
To plead for tears with alien eyes 5 
A slender cross of wood alone 
Shall say that here a maiden lies 
In peace beneath the peaceful skies. 
And gray old trees of hugest limb 
Shall wheel their circling shadows round, 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground, 
And drop their dead leaves on her mound. 


When o’er their boughs the squirrels run, 
And through their leaves the robins call, 
And ripening in the autumn sun, 
The acorns and the chestnuts fall, 
Doubt not that she will heed them all. 


For her the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high ; 
And every minstrel voice of Spring, 
That trills beneath the April sky, 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 
* * * * 


At last the rootlets of the trees 
Shall find the prison where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies: 
So may the soul that warmed it rise ! 


If any, born of kindlier Llood, 
Should ask, What maiden lies below ? 
Say only this: A tender bud, 
That tried to blossom in the snow, 
Lies withered where the violets blow. 


grace. Here is a bit of dainty work, having We think that this could not well be sur- 


in it the tenderest human sympathy, joined | passed for human tender- _ 
with the sweet purity of the old Arcadian | ness and artistic grace. 
days: It takes corruption from 
UNDER THE VIOLETS. the grave, and wreathes it > 4 4 
Her hands are cold ; her face is white ; with a deathless beauty. « 
“— more eet nn, agedyny 8° While we dwell on the wf 
er eyes are shut to life and light ;— ° . ° x + dey 
Fold the white vesture, snow on snow, lines = their swaying, Ze 
And lay her where the violets blow. rhythmic tenderness, we Spe! 


















‘*T watch the sea-fowl as they flock together 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping oar.” 
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‘* Alas! there’s not a single string 
Of all that filled the tarnished frame ! 
But see ! like children overjoyed, 
His fingers rambling through the void!” 
THE SILENT MELODY. 





are irresistibly reminded of that green slope “We hoth are wrecks,—a shattered pair,— 
in the Protestant cemetery outside Rome, Strange to ourselves in Time’s disguise . . . 

der the shadow of th ‘2 af Cai What say you to the love-sick air _ 
un er 8. ow 0 e pyrami 0 alus That brought the tears from Marian’s eyes ? 
Cestius, where lies John Keats beneath the Ay! trust me,—under breasts of snow 
ceaseless bloom of those violets which he Hearts could be melted long ago ! 
loved so well. ‘¢Or will ye hear the storm-song’s crash 

There is another poem of the affections That from his dreams the soldier woke, 

‘ “ S ; And bade him face the lightning flash 

of Holmes’s, which, for tender feeling and When battle’s cloud in thunder broke? . . . 
subtle analysis of the deep undertones of | Wrecks, —nought but wrecks !—the time was when 


human existence at the gloaming of life, We two were worth a thousand men!” 


could not well be surpassed. In the form 
of a parable—that of an aged harper trying 
hopelessly to recall the songs and scenes of 
other days—he gives to us that exquisite 
reverie whose warp and woof consist of the | 


And so the broken harp they bring 
With pitying smiles that none could blame ; 
Alas ! there’s not a single string 
Of all that filled the tarnished frame ! 
But see ! like children overjoyed, 
His fingers rambling through the void ! 


sweet memories of the past, and the un- | “I clasp thee! Ay... mine ancient lyre... 
. : | Nay, guide my wandering fingers . . . There! 
speakable tenderness and pathos which Shar lone te dale GA ae ce 
compass the gloaming of human life— | As Isaac played with Esau’s hair... 
Hush! ye shall hear the famous tune 
THE SILENT MELODY. That Marian called the Breath of June!” 
* Bring me my broken harp,” he said ; And so they softly gather round : 
‘¢ We both are wrecks,—but as ye wil!,— Rapt in his tuneful trance he seems : 
Theugh all its ringing tones have fled, His fingers move: but not a sound ! 
Their echoes linger round it still ; A silence like the song of dreams. . . 
It had some golden strings, I know, ‘*There ! ye have heard the air,” he cries, 
But that was long,—how long !—ago, ‘*That brought the tears from Marian’s eyes!” 
**T cannot see its tarnished gold, Ah, smile not at this fond conceit, 
I cannot hear its vanished tone, Nor deem his fancy wrought in vain ; 
Scarce can my trembling fingers hol: To him the unreal sounds are sweet, — 
The pillared frame so long their own ; No discord mars the silent strain 
We both are wrecks,—a while ago Scored on life’s latest, starlit page— 
It had some silver strings, I know. The voiceless melody of age. 
**But on them Time too long has played Sweet are the lips of all that sing, 
The solemn strain that knows no change, When Nature’s music breathes unsought, 
And where of old my fingers strayed But never yet could voice or string 
The chords they find are new and strange,— So truly shape our tenderest thought 
Yes ! iron strings,—I know,—I know,— As when by life’s decaying fire 
We are both wrecks of long ago. Our fingers sweep the stringless lyre ! 
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This surely is a most touching dream of | BILL AND JOE. 
“the voiceless melody of age.” Subtle, Come, dear old comrade, you and I 
sympathetic, and tender, it compasses the | Will-steal an hour from days gone by,— 
human heart in all its mystic phases of joy The shining days when life was new, 


And all was bright with morning dew,— 


and sorrow, There is in it far-reaching love, | The lusty days of long ago, 

infinite tenderness, and human compassion | . = When you were Bill and I was Joe. 
° . e = 

baptized with the sacred dews of pity’s Your name may flaunt a titled trail 

tears. The man who wrote it must first | — as a La apd ner rae tail, 

~ . . » | nda mine as brief appendix wear 
have sat within the shadows of the halls of | ‘As Tam O’Shanter’s luckiess mare ; 
Sorrow, and come therefrom subdued and | To-day, old friend, remember still 

° . we. e » " “ a on: 
purified, with face shining as did the face of | That I am Joe and you are Bill. 
Moses when he descended from the Holy | You've won the great world’s envied prize, 
Mount | And grand you look in people’s eyes, 
: . With HON. and LL. D. 

It will be evident to all who have come in | In big brave letters, fair to see,— 
contact with Holmes, “either in prose or a fist, old “Ty ps = Speer 
verse, that he is one of Nature’s sweet- | oF ED, SS How-nse Fou, San 
souled singers. There is many a man of | You've worn the judge’s ermined robe ; 
tl nost refined culture whom we can only You've taught your name to half the globe ; 

1€ 1 : Ms You’ve sung mankind a deathless strain ; 
speak of as a writer of books. Holmes is You've made the dead past live again : 
vastly more than this. He is guide, philo- The world may call you what it will,— 


‘ = But you and I are Joe and Bill. 
sopher, and friend, and a friend whom we — é 
The chaffing young folks stare and say, 


seem to have known and loved throughout | ‘en Maal Wellies, beat and ere 

the most charming years and tenderest They talk like fellows in their teens ! 

experiences of our life. And here, before Mad, poor old boys !_ That’s what it means,”— 
: . . And shake their heads ; they little k 

we leave this aspect of his personality, we And shake their heads ; they little knew 


‘ Tan ; The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe !— 
cannot but refer to one of his daintiest bits ; ; -F. 
How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 





of poetic feeling and manly tenderness and While Joe sits smiling at his side ; 
we should like to see the University | How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 
man who has been able to read the lines | sear tig cep Baraer ks sa 
“° hi : hee ‘mbl “it | Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
W ithout . laug ung a neir =nimple wi As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 
and felicitous expression, and also shedding Ah, penis witalite: “elt ted’ 
a quiet tear that would , come at some | A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 
incidental flashes of exquisite pathos. The S giddy soho raed 
nae a iat lifts a pinch of mortal dust : 
charm of the undergraduate days, the college A few swift years, and who can show 
morning bell, the picturesque quadrangle, | Which dust was Bill and which was Joe ? 
the shadowy cloisters where Homer was The weary idol takes his stand, 
scanned over in too hurried moments, and Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
the manly sports in the outlying meadows, While gaping thousands come and go,— 
re all called bef TLE As d a “itl tic How vain it seems, this empty show! 
are all calle eiore our mind with poetic Till all at once his pulse’s thrill ;— 


felicity, and healthy, manly charm in— "Lis poor old Joe’s ‘‘God bless you, Bill!” 





* On the ramparts at daybreak.” 
GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


XVITI—42. 
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*¢ The sword has reszued what the ploughshare won!” 
THE PLOUGHMAN, 


And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears ; 
In some sweet lull of harp and song 

For earth-born spirits none too long, 
Just whispering of the world below 
Where this was Bill, and that was Joe ? 


No matter ; while our home is here 

No sounding name is half so dear ; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say ? 
Read on the hearts that love us still, 

Hic jacet Joe. Hic jacet Bill. 


What a charming, youthful ring there is 
in every line of this. It is fresh asa breezy 
summer morn, and sweet-scented as new- 
mown hay. Though it was written when 
the author’s hair had begun to whiten in 
the winter of age, it has in its every healthy, 
throbbing liné the shining glory of youth, 
and the evidence of the steadfast friendship 
which never deceived faith nor deserted 
misfortune or sorrow. 

‘* Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 


For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul.” 


It does not lie within the scope of this 
article to discuss the fret and fury of that 
fratricidal war which was waged on the 
slave question by the Federals and Con- 
federates of the United States. _ Suffice it to 
say that Wendell Holmes, from his mental 
sense of equity and his lofty spiritual life, 
could not but be on the side of union and 
liberty. Longfellow and Whittier had 
invoked the pitying muse many years before 





on behalf of the slave; and while their 
plaintive melodies had in them the solemn 
threne of that sad Hebrew song by Babel’s 
streams, they had also the glorious prophetic 
vision of the dawn of freedom’s shining day 
of blessedness and song. Whittier’s ‘« Laus 
Deo!” rang through the land louder in the 
ears and hearts of the North than the boom 
of cannons or the clanging of a thousand 
bells. Wendell Holmes’s national hymn of 
“Union and Liberty ” followed ; and these 
two hymns are sung with throbbing hearts, 
and, mayhap, tearful memories, by many 
assemblies in that Great Republic, as the 
singers think with a clinging tenderness of 
their dear dead ones lying beneath many a 
hard-fought battlefield amongst ‘‘ the blue 
and the grey.” 

This same love of liberty and patriotism 
inspired Holmes to some of his most graphic 
and charming ballads in connection with the 
great War of Independence. Notably 
amongst these may be mentioned 
‘‘ Lexington,” and ‘‘Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle.” The former is 
written in that swaying rhythmic measure 
which has given such a strange force to some 
of the best of the Norse Sagas, the versifica- 
tion adopted by Sir Walter Scott in his 
“ Hail to the Chief!’’ and by the Scottish 

t Motherwell in his finest translations 
from the old Norwegian ballads. One verse 
may suffice to show that the poem has in it 
the fire of patriotism, anflinching valour, 
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On the smooth green where the fresh leaf is springing 
Calmly the first-born of glory have met ; 
Hark ! the death volley around them is ringing ! 
Look ! with their life-blood the young grass is wet ! 
Faint is the feeble breath, 
Murmuring low in death, 
‘Tell to our sons how their fathers have died ” ; 
Nerveless the iron hand, 
Raised by its native land, 
Lies by the weapon that gleams by its side. 


We would fain not finish this article on 
Wendell Holmes without referring to his 
charming ‘‘ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill.” In all its tones and varied colouring 
this ballad is delightful in the extreme, and 
our regret is that space forbids its complete 
quotation here. It refers to that historic 
and memorable day for both Britain and 
America, and to that spot—the spot to be 
made sacred for all time— 


Where once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The story is related by a grandmother to the 
wondering, eager hearts of her son’s children. 
Its idyllic sweetness could not well be 
surpassed, and it has all the pathos and 
tenderness of a noble woman’s heart : 


"Tis like stirring living embers when, at eighty, one 
remembers 

All the achings and the quakings of ‘‘ the times that 
tried men’s souls ” 

When I talk of Whig ia Tory, when I tell the Rebel 
story, 

To you ne words are ashes, but to me they’re burning 
coals. 


I heard the muskets’ rattle of the April running battle ; 
Lord Percy’ s hunted soldiers, I can see their red coats 


sti 

But a deadly chill comes o’er me, as the day looms up 
before me, 

When a thousand men lay bleeding on the slopes of 
razah s Hill, 

* * * * * * * * 

They - were “Pad for the steeple,—the old soldier and 
his people ; 

The pigeons circled round us as we climbed the creaking 


Stair ; 
Just across the narrow river—Oh ! so close it made me 


shiver !— 
Stood a fortress on the hill-top that but yesterday was bare. 
* ~ * * * ~ * 7 * 


All an those hours of trial I had watched a calm 
clock dial, 

As the hands kept creeping, creeping,—they were 

nae a round to four, 

When the old man said, “ They’re forming with their 
bayonets fixed for storming : 

It’s the death-grip that’s a-coming,—they will try the 
works once more.’ 


tceent all torn and gory,—shall I tell the tearful 


How they surged above the breastwork as a sea breaks 
o’er a deck ; 

How, driven, yet searce defeated, our worn-out men 
retreated, 

With their powder-horns all emptied, like the swimmers 

from a wreck ? 


infinite pathos, and the exquisite tenderness | 
of woman : ‘ 





It has all been told and painted ; 
fainted, 

And the wooden- -legged old Corporal stumped with me 
down the stair : 


as for me, they say I 


| When I woke from dreams affrighted the evening lamps 


were lighted,— 

On the floor a youth was lying ; his bleeding breast was 

bare. 
~ * * * * * * * * 

Who the youth was, what his name was, where the 
place from which he came was, 

Who had brought him from the battle, and had left him 
at our door, 

He could not speak to tell us; but, 
brave fellows, 

As the homespun plainly showed us which the dying 
soldier wore. 

For they all thought he was dying, as they gathered 
round him crying,— 

And they said, ‘‘Oh! how they'll miss him!” and, 
“What will his mother do ?” 

Then, his eyelids just unclosing, like a child’s that has 
been dozing, 

He faintly murmured ‘ Mother !”—and—I saw his 
eyes were blue. 

—‘*Why, Grandma, how you’re winking!”—Ah, my 

child it sets me thinking, 

Ofa story not like this one. Well, he somehow lived along ; 

So we came to know each other, and I nursed him 
like a—mother, 

Till at last he stood before me, tall, and rosy-cheeked, 
and strong. 

And we sometimes walked together in the pleasant 
summer weather ; 

—‘‘ Please to tell us what his name was?”—Just your 
own, my little dear,— 

There’s his picture Copley painted : 
acquainted, 

That—in short, that’s why I’m Grandma, and you 
children all are here ! 


All this is Nature true and unalloyed, which 
is higher than the loftiest phases of Art. 
Tennyson has nothing sweeter, even in his 
homeliest idyls. That dainty touch, too, 
contained in the last two stanzas is sweetly 
human and domestic ; it has in it both the 
glow of the fireside and the warmth of a true 
woman’s heart: it is the silver lining to an 
otherwise dark and tragic cloud. 

There is no student of Nature who has 
delighted in “the glory of the grass, the 
splendour of the flower,’ but has been 
dowered with a keener sense of vision and a 
finer power of interpretation from * his 
spiritual companionship with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. There is no student of men, and 
the mysteries of human existence, who has 
been in his beatific presence or within sweet 
touch of his soul but has got virtue and 
reverence and largeness of heart in the 
blessed contact. In spite of the snows of 
eighty winters, he is with us still, and will 
ever remain with us; for his shining, genial 
words of hope and blessedness no frost can 
kill. And when his body is piaced ‘ under 


the violets,’’ his soul shall abide with us— 
As one 

Of those great Feed who went down like suns, 

And left upon the mountain-tops of Death 

A light which made them lovely. 


’*twas one of our 


we became so well 


IN LOW WATERS. 





BY THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 
IV.—GOING UNDER. 


NE bright, warm spring day, while “‘on| of the stuck-up Madame Touch-me-Not 

round’ in a “ rookery ’’ quarter of my | about her, still you can see that she wishes to 

district, I was talking to a seamstress in the | keep herself to herself, and one doesn’t like 
‘‘ready made” shirt trade, who had come | to force one’s self upon her.” 


forth from her stifling back room to get a | 
breath of fresh air—such fresh air, save the | 
mark, as is to be obtained in a London | 
rookery. She was seated on the doorstep, 
and I had scarcely been talking with her for 
a minute’s space when I was startled by a 
deep though half suppressed groan, proceed- 
ing from the ground floor front room, by 
the partially open window of which I was 
standing. The seamstress heard the sound | 
too, but it seemed rather to pain than | 
surprise her. Considering how precious | 
every moment is to them, the women who | 
live by “slop” needlework do not allow | 





I was about to put it that perhaps the 
poor woman was only timid, and would 
gladly accept neighbourly services that she 
would hesitate to ask for; but at that 
moment the sufferer within the room 
moaned aloud again, and this expression 
of agony had a greater effect upon the 
seamstress than any words of mine would 
have had. 

‘¢There, I can stand it no longer,’’ she 
exclaims ; “I will force myself upon her if 
need be, and I won’t take ‘No’ for an 
answer neither.” 

As she spoke she hastily tucked her work 


” 


slight causes to hinder needle and thread.| under her arm, and stepping into the 
But as this low groan met her ear,-the shirt- | passage knocked softly at the door of the 


maker let her work drop on her lap, and, 
with a distressed look upon her face, turned 
hér head towards the window in a listening 
attitude. For the moment she was too 
intent upon listening to volunteer any 
remark, and, after a brief pause, I asked :— 

‘«Ts it some one taken ill?”’ 

«‘ Til, though not just taken ill,” answered 
the needlewoman in an undertone and 
rising to her feet as she spoke. ‘It is the 
party that lives in the room,” she went on, 





still speaking low ; “ she is a rag sorter, | 


and she got her hand poisoned close upon 
a fortnight ago now. It is very bad, and 


what with the pain and hard living she is | 


worn to a skeleton almost. Not-being able 
to work, you see, she aint been in a position 
to get proper care or nourishment, and she 
is less in a position now than ever. In fact, 
so far as I can judge, from putting two and 
two together, I should say she had spent 
her last coin. When the pain is very bad 
it relieves it to bathe the hand in hot water, 
but I feel certain that if we could see into 
her room now we would find that she had 
neither wood to boil her kettle nor a half- 
penny to buy a bundle of firewood with. 
Of course any of us would give her a drop 
of hot water, or, as far as that goes, do any- 
thing or everything else in our power to 
help her, if she would give us the chance. 





But you see she is one that has gone under ; 
that has seen better days, you know, and 
come down in the world. 





afflicted rag sorter’s room. ‘* Yes,’’ came 


answer. 
“Tt is only me, Mrs. -—, you know, 

your next room neighbour,” said the 

Samaritan-minded shirt-maker; ‘‘I can 


hear that your poor hand is paining you 
badly again; may I bring you a basin of hot 
water, my kettle is just on the boil?” 
“Thank you, if you will,’’ was the re- 
sponse, ‘‘ for I am indeed in great pain.”’ 
The speaker had opened the door and 
looked out to give her reply, and I noticed 
that she presented an exceedingly worn and 
emaciated appearance. She was wretchedly 
clad too, and as in her weakness and agony 
she had been crying her face was for the 
moment tear-stained and her eyes inflamed. 
But through all these disadvantages there 
was evident a refinement of tone and 
manners that would have told me, if I had 
not already been told, that this woman was 
one who had “seen better days.” It 
seemed to me that, as her glance fell upon 
me standing upon the outer doorstep, she 
was somewhat confused and drew back 
rather hastily into her room. A minute 
later the other woman, who had departed to 
get-the desired basin of hot water, returned 
bearing it in her hands. Nodding good-day 
to her, I was about to take my leave, when 
she whispered : ‘‘ I would like you to wait a 
little while, if you don’t mind. She stands 
in need of a good deal more help than I can 


There is nothing | give her, and now that the ice is broken she 
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may be willing to take any help that is 
offered.” Without waiting for a reply she 
entered the room, and, after a brief interval, 
she came and beckoned me to enter also. 
“Do you understand this sort of thing?” 
she said, pointing to the other woman’s 
injured hand, which I perceived was swollen 
and inflamed to an extent that must have 
rendered it intensely painful. 

“Tt will require something more than 
warm water to cure that,’ the seamstress 
remarked, looking significantly at me. 

“Yes,” I assented, ‘‘ and skill, as well as 
kindness. I will call at Doctor as I go 
along,” and to avoid any parley upon the 
point I left the house at once. From what 
I told him the doctor was able to send a 
lotion and sleeping draught at once, and he 
undertook to visit the case himself the 
following day. From his surgery I went to 
the “small general’’ shop kept by the 
woman known in the district as ‘‘ The Old 
Soldier,’’* and arranged with her to send 
certain small supplies of provisions to the 
invalid during the next few days. 

A week later I called again upon the sick 
rag sorter, and found her materially improved 
in health. The hand had been lanced, the 
“poison ” discharged, the inflammation sub- 
dued, while the swelling and the pain had 
alike almost totally disappeared. The pain- 
haggard look of the countenance had gone 
too, though the face still wore a fixed sadness 
ofexpression. Looking at her now when she 
was ‘‘more herself,’”’ it occurred to me that 
I knew her face, that I had seen her before 
under different and happier circumstances. 
The seamstress when speaking of her had 
not mentioned her name, and it was not for 
me to abruptly ask for the name at that 
moment. In dealing with those of the poorest 
of the poor who “ have seen better days and 
wish to keep themselves to themselves,” it is 
notalways kind to question closely or unneces- 
sarily. If you are satisfied that for the time 
being they are in need of help and unable to 
help themselves, it is better to let that know- 
ledge suffice until further knowledge of the 
story of their lives is voluntarily imparted, as 
in due season it generally is imparted. With- 
out asking questions therefore I tried to recall 
to mind where it was that in bygone years I 
had met this woman, tut for the moment 
my memory would not serve me. The room 
that now served her as a home was, like the 
best of such rooms, scantily furnished. A 
chair-bedstead, a small table, a single chair, 
all more or less “‘ ricketty,”” and some half- 





* See SuNnDAY MaGaZINE, August, 1888, 





dozen pieces of common crockery made up 
the catalogue of the furniture. In many 
tenement rooms the walls are almost papered 
with the cheap unframed plain and coloured 
especially coloured— prints issued by the 
illustrated newspapers and_ periodicals — 
which prints the inhabitants of tenement 
houses pick up at odd times. But in this 
room the walls were bare save for a single 
picture, which, however, stood out in bold 
relief from its surroundings by reason of its 
being in a large, handsome, and evidently 
somewhat expensive frame. The picture 
was only a cabinet-sized photographic 
portrait of a young man in the uniform of 
an officer of the Mercantile Marine, but 
it was set in an unusually large white 
‘* mount,” and thus, with the frame, made 
a fair-sized picture. The face of the portrait 
struck me, as the face of the woman had 
done, as being one that I had seen before. 
Going close to the picture I noticed that 
there were some lines written on the lower 
margin of the mount—a circumstance that 
probably accounted for so widea mount having 
been used. The writing, which was in a 
neat feminine hand, ran :— 





O, my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so, 

Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? 


We shall stand no more by the seething main, 
While the dark wrack drives overhead, 
We shall part no more in the wind and rain, 
Where thy last farewell was said ; 
But perhaps I shall see thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up her dead. 
I knew the lines, which were from Jean 
Ingelow’s strangely pathetic song ‘“‘ When 
Sparrows Build,” a song that is a favourite 
with the better class of sea-going folks. 
Here the written words brought “ association 
of ideas.” AsI finished reading them the 
‘“‘ flash of recollection’? came, and I knew 
where it was that I had seen the living face. 
‘‘ Why, this is a portrait of young George 
NS) , who was lost in the E »’ I said 
turning to the woman. 

‘¢ Yes,’ she answered. 

* And you,”’ I added, for now I remembered 
her face too, though it was greatly altered, 
*‘ are his widow.” 

‘* Yes,” she said again, and it was all that 
she could say, for her voice was choked by 
emotion. 

The story of this couple was one of those 
little romances that do occasionally happen 
even inreallife. GeorgeS had ‘followed 
the sea’’ from his boyhood upwards. He 
was a handsome, clever, energetic young 
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fellow, ambitious to rise in his profession. 
When barely twenty years of age he was 
already third officer of a large steamer plying 
between London and the Continent. On 
one of his outward runs he noticed a pretty 
young English girl in charge of a couple of 
foreign harpies who made a business of trap- 
ping girls into a fate worse than death. That 
this was a pure and innocent girl being 
basely deceived he felt morally certain, and 
by getting the stewardess to make cautious 
inquiries he ascertained definitely that such 
was actually the case. The girl was a 
friendless orphan, and was going abroad in 
the belief that she was being taken to an 
excellent situation as a nursery governess. 
As they were nearing their port of destination 
George caused the girl to be enlightened— 
again through the stewardess—as to the true 
character of the man and woman into whose 
hands she had fallen. The girl was terribly 
alarmed by the information, and on landing 
refused to accompany the harpies. Enraged 
at this the male harpy attempted to take her 
with them by force, whereupon the young 
sailor, who had been quietly but keenly 
watching proceedings, promptly knocked him 
down, leaving the discomfited ruffian to 
sneak off, muttering of legal revenge. George, 
accompanied by the stewardess, escorted the 
terrified girl on board the “ sister ship ”’ 
to his own, which was just upon the point 
of steaming out of harbour on her return to 
England. Onan explanation of the circum- 
stances of the case, the captain of the vessel 
readily agreed to give the rescued girl a 
passage home, and it being discovered that 
the harpy was really taking steps to have 
George arrested, it was further arranged 
that the latter should change berths with 
the third officer of the ship. On their 
arrival in London the young seaman placed 
the girl with his mother, who was well 
stricken in years, and pleased to have the 
society and help of one who soon became to 
her as a daughter. That a young couple 
who had become acquainted under such 
circumstances as these should fall in love 
with each other was pretty much a matter of 
course, and a year later, George having been 
made second officer of the E , they 
were married. 





They set up their home in one of the 
better streets of my district, and it was then 
that I first had knowledge of them. A 
handsomer or happier young couple it would 
have been hard to find, or a daintier little 
housewife than the young bride, or a prettier 
little home of its kind than hers. But their 








happiness was, alas, destined to be but of 
short duration. Six months after George had 
joined the vessel, the E was reported 
overdue at the foreign port to which she had 
been outward bound. Then came the stock 
paragraph in the shipping intelligence that 
grave fears were entertained for her safety. 
Later, her name was added to the list of 
missing vessels, and finally it was written off 
lost. The relatives of a number of the crew 
of the ill-fated ship lived in my district, and 
for them this period of suspense was indeed 
a trying time. A time of the sickness of 
heart that comes of hope deferred, of 
alternating hopes and fears, and of never 
ceasing anxiety, and to none was ita time 
of greater grief and care than to the young 
wife of the second officer. When at last she 
was told as gently as might be that she must 
abandon all hope of ever seeing her husband 
again in this world, that his ship had 
probably been “‘ poop’d”’ in the storm that 
had been raging in the Bay of Biscay at 
the time she would be there, and had gone 
down with every soul on board, her health 
quite broke down. For a month she was 





laid upon a sick bed, and even when she got’ 


about again she was for a further period too 
weak and sorrow-stricken to be capable of 
any considerable exertion. She was regarded 
with especial sympathy by her neighbours, 
but the women folk, while honestly wishing 
that they ‘‘ might be mistaken,” were 
sorrowfully of opinion that she would, in the 
expressive phrase of the district, ‘‘ go under.”’ 
She was too delicate, too sensitive, too 
inexperienced, they put it in effect, to 
struggle successfully against the tremendous 
indraught towards the lower deeps of poverty, 
in which women of the humbler classes find 
themselves battling when they are suddenly 
called upon to become bread-winners on 
their own account. As my readers have 
seen, this opinion was but too well founded ; 
the young widow had gone under. The 
cargo had to be sacrificed to keep the ship 
afloat, so to speak. First the collection of 
ornaments and curios that her husband had 
gathered together during his many voyages 
had to be parted with to meet current 
expenses, and later the pretty little home, to 
which she had been brought a bride, had to 
be broken up altogether. Selling part of 
the furniture, she moved with the remainder 
to a lower rented quarter, where she tried 
to establish herself as a dressmaker, a 
business at which she was said to be an 
expert ; but before she could ‘‘ work up a 
living connection” the small reserve fund 
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realised by the sale of her surplus furniture | 


was ‘eaten up.” In this strait she 
entirely ‘‘ sold off”’ the second and humbler 
home, and left the neighbourhood, taking 
with her of all her former ‘“‘ belongings’’ only 
the portrait of her husband. With that she 
had never parted, however hardly she had 
been driven in the after years, and there had 
been times when she had been literally and 
absolutely in want of bread. She had not 
told anyone where she was going, in fact, 
had at the time no very definite idea as to 
where she would go. She had “ struck her 
tent like an Arab, and as silently stolen 
away.” From that time none who had 
known her during her short married life had 
heard or seen anything of her, until my 
accidental meeting with her under the 
circumstances described. On the story of 
her trials and privations during the inter- 
vening period there is no need to dwell in 
detail. It is sufficient to say that the trials 
had been many, the privations great. 
Considering her inexperience, that her health 
had been shattered, and that she was 
without friends, she had fought a good fight. 


Nevertheless, she had gone under, had been | 


engulfed in the deep of poverty in which I 
found her. With my accidental encounter 
with her came at last for her a turn of the 
tide. Just at that juncture it came to the 
knowledge of my friend the Old Soldier that a 
young woman of her acquaintance who worked 
for herself,and had a connection in the ready- 
made costume trade, was about to be married 
and togiveup work upon herown account. To 
any oné who would take her business over 
and pay money down, this young person was 
willing to sell her two sewing machines at a 
really low price, and to introduce the 
purchaser to the tradesmen by whom she 
had been employed. That was an oppor- 
tunity that would just suit George § ’s 
widow, the Old Soldier suggested, if only the 
money could be got together. On the 
circumstances of the case being explained to 
some to whom it was a pleasure to assist 
according to their means in any such good 
work, the money was got together and the 
transfer of the business duly made. The 
Old Soldier had judged rightly ; this fresh 
start in life proved a case of ‘land at last”’ 
for the woman chiefly concerned. Here the 
“living connection” was already on hand, 
and to those employing her it soon became 
apparent that Mrs. § had an especial 
capacity for the work. She was a woman of 
taste and ideas, could design new patterns 

















and suggest improvements in old ones. 
Under her management the business rapidly 
increased, and she had soon to employ 
‘‘ hands.” Those whom she did employ had 
reason to consider themselves fortunate. 
The hardships she had gone through had not 
hardened her; on the contrary, they had 
increased her original kindness of disposition. 
When she became in her degree prosperous 
again, she was not only willing, she was ever 
anxious to do anything in her power to 
uphold any woman whom she knew to be in 
danger of going under as ghe had gone. 
That she regarded as a duty, as the especial 
form of thanks-offering due for her own 
rescue. 

So this woman went under, so she was 
brought to the surface again. Taken broadly 
this story of her going down might be 
regarded as a typical one. Unfortunately 
the latter part of the story constitutes its 
exceptional feature. It is not once in a 
hundred times that a woman who has fairly 
gone under in the dreary fight with poverty 
rises again. Those whom the deeps of 
poverty engulf they generally continue to 
hold. Those who live nearest to the danger 
of such engulfment know this, and they 
struggle with all the strength of the despair 
that comes of such knowledge when they 
find themselves being drawn down. There 
is no more painful ‘‘ study of poverty ’’ than 
to watch such a struggle, to look on 
pityingly but helplessly, save, perhaps, in 
some stray instance, though you know that 
thousands are slowly but surely sinking. 
You see the women whose work has 
previously been confined to “the wife’s 
dominion’ suddenly thrown upon ‘the 
labour market,’”’ the market in which every 
form of labour that they are capable of is 
chronically overcrowded, and the wages paid, 
even if work is obtained, starvation wages. 
You see the once comfortable home melting 
away, the clothing becoming scantier and 
shabbier, the form more gaunt and famine- 
smitten, the face more careworn. Then 
comes the final going under, the despairing 
self-effacement, the ceasing to struggle 
save for bare existence, and the shrinking 
away from the sight or knowledge of those 
to whom they have been known in better 
days. 

Thus, alas! too often the struggle ends ; 
but such a case as that I have here told 
is one of those experiences that now and 
again cheer and stimulate those who work 
among the poor. 


AW 


MY FATHER IS THE MUSBANDMAN, 


Gad a ON thee with favour as a shield 

















ib | vo ‘0 all +he seasons change eful days + hours: 


The changes be as “to Some fivitfol field 
Where Sun. is shaded bot for gracious showers: 
His favour be thy Strength to serve 9 yield Pile 
As Earth saves $lcaven by yielding fivits + flowers. 








If biting frost come from “the hitter North , 
Tis bat To-fay the earth veadiep mould: 
‘Neath leaden skies the Sower gosth {ith 
Apd fills the forrows with a wealth of gold ; 
‘Though wild winds sweep show! tn Thredlening wrath 


The seed ~ comn sleeps within Thy heait’: he bald, 
















“There caméth soon atime when stems ff Pore 
When all the cath is arched with wag | 
IWhen “ov shalt find “the end of good A ill, {NY 
Ard hoot treogh all the hawest ripen'el grew: 
Thy Father is tke Husbandman : His will Up) 
Is ever good who makéth all ‘things new. | 


Since blackend rosts ¢ shapeless wither’ seeds 
By patiest” skill He brings + fairest flowers: 
Since He can meal a whole worlds hongty needs 
By sunshine soft Winds a bassing showers: 


“Up te what: beasty G what service leads 
His love when We are His e He iS ours. 
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IN PARIS. 





By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


ie the Boulevard Voltaire, the very name 
of which brings up the memory of the 
Mephistophelian- face and sneering smile of 
the man who boasted he had destroyed 
Christianity, is opened a little ‘‘salle,”” which 
the poor people know well, for sometimes in 
winter a friend will give 15 francs and then 
250 of the very poorest are fed with soup. 
One of them consumed six bowls full. 
‘* Ah, I had little to eat yesterday, and who 
can say when I shall again !’’ he explained. 

We enter it one Sunday evening of July 
and leave behind the roar of traffic and 
the rude elbowing of the holiday makers, 
though now and again the choruses of the 
Republican songs, or the strain of the 
music of the band marching past, still fall on 
our ears. 

It is a dim room, furnished with a plat- 
form, a desk, a harmonium, and a number 
of wooden chairs. 

The audience is composed of poor people, 
who as they pass the door are invited to 
enter and are welcomed. They come in and 
depart continually. 

There are ouvriers in black cotton blouses 
and blue linen trousers, leading little children 
with closely cropped hair and round dark 
eyes ; women in white caps and bed-gowns 
—two or three of these are very aged: one, a 
specially cheery sweet old creature of over 
ninety, who shakes hands and curtsies with 
the grace of a little princess; some girls 
—with their hair hanging about and a 
free wild look; some lads smartly dressed 
who have dropped in for a lark; also a 
number of decent men of a higher working 
class. Some of these have restless eyes and 
shaggy moustaches, others are almost melan- 
choly with a speculative thoughtful mien. 
An English lady is seated at the harmonium 
and the service is conducted by an English 
gentleman long domiciled in Paris, and a 
French Pasteur “passing through” the 
capital. 

‘* Vois, le soleil 4 l’horizon s’abaisse ; 

Le jour qui fuit, seul dans la nuit te laisse ; 

Viens a Christ, réponds-lui, 

Oh viens! entre aujourd’hui.” 
sing the people—and more passers by drop 
in until the room is full. They go out and 
come in as the reading and prayer follow, 
but with better manners remain still while 
the Pasteur preaches. There he stands with 
his bronzed face all alight and his eyes 


shining, his moving hands and resonant 
vibrating voice appealing to his hearers. 

Well might one of the hearers say to us: 
“Tam Catholic, but I comprehend well M. 
le Pasteur ; therefore 1 come—yes, every 
Sunday ; it is good to come.”’ 

‘‘He seeks,” says the preacher, “ yes, 
truly. Jesus Christ searches till He finds. 
Some of us wander far—so far that we lose 
ourselves and others lose us; so far that 
we even own it, and call ourselves ‘ lost.’ 
And then there comes to us a great despair ; 
we fear we can never return, nor should we 
if He did not seek us. Those He finds 
are all different—there are not two alike. 
He seeks the little children whom He loves 
well—like lambs bleating because they are 
lost, yet even as they bleat they are close to 
their mother’s side in their own safe 
pasture and know it not! So these are 
hardly lost before He finds them, lifts 
them in His arms, and they are safe. Ah! 
and He seeks the mother too. The children 
are hers—she is weary, life is hard. And 
the father too ; it is not easy to get food, or 
shelter, or fire, and he forgets God too is a 
Father. But Christ finds them all—He 
gathers them together—He blesses them.”’ 

It is pleasant to hear that story in another 
people’s tongue. He continues :— 

«Some here are very poor, and it does not 
| seem real that the great God should concern 
Himself about those for whom most men care 
so little. Does He regard poverty as a bar to 
coming back? Ah! no; not one of us, my 
friends, is more poorthan Hewas. He asks no 
passport. He says God is My Father, and 
My God is your God, and My Father is your 
Father. Do you comprehend ?—Christ is 
for all—for all, that is, who need. You have 
nothing great to offer—is it not so? Ah, 
| certainly ; but then He will accept the least 
| sweet gift. And the sweetest you can offer 
| Him is your love. If you are poor, will you 
| réceive His riches? If you are sad, will you 
| not accept His consolation ? Is it not so? 

‘You have an obligation to love Jesus 
Christ ; will you fulfil it, and return love for 
love? Ah! the most we can give is as 
nothing to how He first loved us. For long 
and patiently indeed has He sought us, the 
lost. 

‘‘ See us here—here behold the brotherhood 
of the good Saviour—English, French, yet 
of one fraternity. Weare not Catholics, not 
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Protestants. We are men, we all therefore 
adore Jesus Christ. There is a wonderful 
Exhibition in this beautiful Paris. All the 
world admires it, it is very great. Never 
was there such a tower as M. Eiffel has 
erected. But there is one great omission, 
one flaw which spoils it all. It has been 
erected and opened without one reference to 
God. Godis the Eternal. All things will 
pass away; no Exhibition is Eternal. It 
will last a few months, then its riches will be 
scattered—the work ends. But there are 
Eternal things—the things of God. And in 
these we—even we, the poor—have a share. 
Jesus Christ seeks you to-night to endow 
you with Eternal riches. 

“Ah! and wherefore this great Exhibition ? 
these fétes? They celebrate the era of the 
Republic. And the motto of the Republic is 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. This, too, is 
the motto of Christianity. For these things 
repose yourself on Jesus Christ. 

“‘ Napoleon the Great is passed—Napoleon 
the Third is gone—France is Republic. 
But I tell you of a better Republic than the 
Republic Francaise—the Republic of Jesus 
Christ. In Him alone is to be found true 
communism—Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité 
for you, your neighbours, and men across 
the sea—for all mankind. Oh, Fraternity, 
hope of humanity—do you not see? No 
more war, no more strife. 

‘« Liberté—yes, for in Christ we are free 
from sin. 

“‘ Kgalité—for in Him all are the same and 
all are brethren in Christ, fellow sons of God. 
Brothers, sisters, enroll yourselves to-night 
in this citizenship.”’ 

Then we rise and we sing— 


‘*Tl est né, le Roi du monde, 
Le Christ, le Libérateur.” 


and then depart. 

The English lady stands at the door and 
shakes hands with us as we pass out, 
enquiring after this one’s sick child, and 
that one’s husband—‘‘ had M’sieu found 
employment yet ?”—and thanking the old 
lady of ninety for “‘ the charming canary she 
had had the goodness to give her.”’ 

So out into the Boulevard Voltaire and 
the crowd and glare of gas. Forty-four 
such salles of the McAll Mission, accommo- 
dating 8,510 persons, are scattered about 
Paris, and eighty more are established in 
the country; and everywhere the leaven is 
working. The religion they see here is 
a revelation to the French nation. As there 
has been a reaction from the show and 





gorgeous display of the Empire to Republic- 
anism, so there has been a recoil from the 
ceremonial of the Romish Church to barren 
unbelief. A felt need is awakened and met 
in these mission rooms. The only decorations 
the visitor sees are a few texts on the walls ; 
the only words heard are the almost un- 
known, simple, and yet majestic ones of 
the Bible. A man or woman who comes 
once, generally does so again and again. 

The Parisian children too are interested. 
Thursday is the weekly holiday in Paris, 
and on this day, as well as on the Sabbath, 
the ‘‘ Sunday” schools of the mission are 
so crowded that in more than one a kind 
of “two sittings down’’ arrangement has 
to be carried out, and the children take 
turns at coming in. As no French children 
would ever think of ‘being sent,” the 
attendance is entirely voluntary. 

At the close of the services a kind of 
after meeting is held and opinions are 
freely stated and questions asked. Fre- 
quently infidels drop in, and some of 
them argue against the Bible and say it is 
not better than the writings of Voltaire and 
Zola, and the French workmen listen and 
weigh with thoughtful aspects what they 
hear. One night, one of these visitors 
stated that any religion would give the 
peace the Missioner had declared could be 
found in Christ alone. Then followed the 
discussion, and when closely questioned as 
to whether he had any peace himself, the 
objector said—‘‘ No! that scepticism had 
taken away all the peace he ever had.” 
The preacher had no need to say anything 
more. 

Some of the Salles have been only too well 
known, and by the very worst characters. 

The Salle Rivoli, for instance, had been 
for nearly a hundred years a gay and ill- 
reputed ball room. It was at first used by 
artists and their models, then by a still 
worse class, and lately for atheistic and 
revolutionary gatherings, often of the 
stormiest character. It holds 700 persons, 
and now this notorious building resounds 
with hymns and is fragrant with prayer. 

Another central salle is the one in the Rue 
du Temple, which used to resound with the 
declamations of the notorious Louise Michel! 
In ten years, one hundred and twenty-four 
salles of the McAll Mission have been opened, 
and in the words of one of their own hymns, 
the people own— 


‘* Tel que je suis, pécheur rebelle, 
Au nom du sang versé pour moi, 
Au nom de ta voix qui m’appelle, 
Jésus, je viens 4 Toi.” 
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HOW LONG? 





And I beheld, and lo, a black horse ; and he that sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand.”—Rev. vi. 5. 


HE black horse, Care, goes forth, 
And his face is towards the North ; 
O’er wintry wilds and wastes 
The mournful horseman hastes, 
And the moan of the Arctic Seas 
Is his, 
For the sigh of sorrow and care 
Is everywhere. 


The gaunt black horse of woe 
Through all the world doth go; 
He trampeth the wide, wide earth, 
And stilleth the voice of mirth. 
The South cannot bar its gates, 
For he waits 
To darken our thresholds fair, 
Ah, everywhere ! 


Across the ocean’s crest 
He rides to the East and West ; 
The thunder and boom of waves 
Is a requiem o’er myriad graves. 
The tramp of his hoofs we hear, 
So near, 
For the gaunt black horse of Care 
Rides everywhere. 


The scales in the horseman’s hands 
The poor man understands ; 
The measure of daily bread 
For the toil of hand and head ; 
He tramps thro’ the cottage homes, 
He comes— 
And the sigh of the poor is the song, 
‘* How long ?”’ 
Cc. T. CARISBROOKE. 








LIFE’S LONG 


BATTLE WON. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AUTHOR OF ** OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED 


CHAPTER XXII.—MRS. HALDANE GIVES 
A NAME. 


T was the very day after Mr. Logan’s 

uncomfortable visit that Lesley received 

a note from the Misses Gibson, announcing 

that ‘if they did not hear from her to the 

contrary,” they should understand that it 

was quite convenient for Edenhaugh to 
receive them again as its guests. 

‘“‘['m sure you must have been dull 
enough all the winter to find any change 
entertaining,” wrote Miss Helen, ‘‘and we 
won’t put you about a bit,—we will just go to 
our old room and take up our usual ways. 
We’ve got an offer of letting our house at a 
good advantage for a month or two, and as 
we are wanting change besides, it seems 
real providential, and if we don’t hear from 
you by return, we shall start at once.” 

Lesley felt herself dismally inhospitable. 
She knew quite well that her uncle would be 
loth to refuse shelter to anybody who asked 
it from him. He did not care for the 
Gibsons. Indeed, until their last visit, she 
had liked them better than he did. But 
now they had grown to her like birds 
of evil omen. Everything had gone wrong 


during their previous visit, and nothing 
which crooked then had straightened itself 
since. 


Lesley had noticed the part played 





Lire,” ‘‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


by their names in Mr. Logan’s angry tirade. 
And now they appeared again, and her 
heart foreboded more evil. When vultures 
hover, what do we know must lie beneath 
them? Perhaps a maimed and dying lamb. 
But then they did not maim or wound it? 
Oh, no,—only they will swoop down and 
tear out its eyes, and make an end of it ; 
whereas if it had encountered instead of 
the vultures, the sheep-dog, he might have 
fetched the shepherd, and all might yet have 
been well. 

Lesley knew too much of the folk-lore of 
her native land not to know all about the 
‘“‘evil eye” and the ‘ill wish.’”’ These 
things even floated before her mind as she 
stood with Miss Helen’s letter in her hand. 
But she dismissed them as worthy only 
of those fierce days of witch-burning, 
branks, and ducking-stools, in which they 
had arisen. Lesley’s strict and simple up- 
bringing left no alternative but to regard 
such things as wicked nonsense. Mary 
Olrig’s wider reading and more poetic 
temperament might have permitted her to 
see the philosophy hidden in these childlike 
and grotesque beliefs. 

The Misses Gibson had certainly planned 
the conditions of. their self-invitation with 
some shrewdness; for, while it was com- 
paratively easy for Lesley to maintain the 
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silence which they agreed to accept as 
consent, had she been compelled to write in 
the affirmative there would have been a 
chill on her prospective weleome. For while 
Lesley shrank from being inhospitable, she 
could not have been insincere. And as she 
was one of those whose words always lag far 
behind their feelings, where her feelings 
lagged her words would have been indeed 
halting ! 

So once more the old servant and the 
roomy chaise conveyed the two Edinburgh 
ladies along the road to Edenhaugh. The 
snow and frosts of the Scottish winter were 
already passing into the mists and rain and 
east winds of its far more trying spring. 
The bare green hills looked but bleak and 
dreary. There were no children playing 
around the little cottages, whose doors were 
close shut to keep out the damp and the 
blast. Poor Miss Bell felt the depressing 
influence of her surroundings. 

‘‘Wae’s me, Helen! If I’m to tell the plain 
truth, since we must let our flat because 
you’re always sae keen fyking efter siller, I’d 
rather we’d taken our ‘ change ’ i’ the Canon- 
gate, or the Cowgate itsel’, than in this 
dismal place ! ’’ 

‘An’ you professing to be a poet!” 
retorted Miss Helen, with a lofty scorn, 
«And yet you’d rather see gaslights in the 
street, and look in at bonnet-shops and 
booksellers’, than gaze upon the hills and 
streams that you’re always writing up as 
‘sae bonnie.’ The winter comes from 
the Almighty’s hand as much as the summer. 
As for the East wind, I enjoy it. It suits 
me.” 

“ Like to like!” laughed Miss Bell. 
‘* As for the winter comin’ frae the Almighty, 
ye'll no say that the men who make the 
gaslights, and the folk that keep the shops 
are no frae His hand too? It’s the human 
kind I’m efter. I take an interest i’ my 
fellow creatures! The earth’s na mair than 
the scenery o’ the play !”’ 

“‘T must say you use queer figures of 
speech for one who ought to be a godly 
woman, and who has never been inside a 
theatre,” said her sister, severely. 

Miss Bell ignored this criticism, and took 
up the attack. 

“There’s naebody likes a bit o’ gossip 
better than yersel’, Helen,” she asserted 
recklessly. ‘‘An’ ye ken ye’re a lost 
woman if there’s nae puir creetur to be kept 
in the right path and get a bit o’ your mind.”’ 

Miss Helen defended herself. ‘‘ There 
are always opportunities everywhere for 








doing one’s duty,” she said; ‘‘ but there 
are most opportunities in quiet places, where 
you know all about everybody and can hear 
everything that is going on, and get a certain 
amount of consideration as a. somebody. 
You may watch crowds of people hurrying 
along a street, but what are they to you ?— 
no more than men as trees walking ! ”’ 

‘Taye said you felt leaving old Polmoot 
far more than I did,’’ remarked Miss Bell, 
complacently. 

‘‘There were many reasons why one felt 
leaving Polmoot,’’ Miss Helen admitted. 
But she was unwilling to remain under’ any 
imputation of anything so unworthy as she 
considered sentiment to be; so she added: 
‘T’m not here for the sake of Polmoot-—and 
I don’t say I like the dale at this season 
(though you should like it always, being 
a poet!) But Edenhaugh is a kind house, 
and our change here will cost us nothing. 
And somehow Lesley Baird is always on my 
conscience, for she’s a motherless girl, and 
Christian women owe a duty to such. 
There was something going on at Edenhaugh 
when we were last there which we never 
quite fathomed.”’ 

** Aye—an’ there’s the rumble o’ auld 
stanes that’s a’ that’s left o’ the Haldane’s 
house,” cried Miss Bell. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Miss Helen, with a wag of 
the head. ‘I was certain there was some 
mystery there, and the end of it all confirms 
me! It’s poor work measuring oneself 
against one’s betters. I suppose old Jean 
thought her discretion could carry through 
anything. But lairds know that it costs 
them too much, in purse and in pride, to 
expect common people to keep their secrets. 
They find it cheaper and safer to discredit 
them once for all, as Jean has surely found 
to her cost. ‘One needs a long spune to 
sup wi’ the de’il,’ says our old proverb.” 

‘‘ Fie, Helen, wad ye even the lairds wi’ 
the de’il?” giggled Miss Bell. ‘I suppose 
auld Jean is still at Edenhaugh, as Lesley 
wrote us at Christmas.’’ 

‘“‘ She’ll be in no hurry to leave, be sure 
of that,” said Miss Helen. “ Baird is just a 
too-easy man—he’ll let her sorn upon him, 
and send up her bit of money tothatup-setting 
grand-daughter in London, just to spend on 
finery and nonsense. I'll try to give him a 
warning hint. A man is always a poor 
creature without a woman to look after his 
interests. Lesley’s as good as none—and 
I daresay she likes the old woman in the 
house that she may be the freer to look 
up old ballads, and copy them out for the 
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London market. 
but she has got that length by this time.” 
The last sentence was uttered with a deep 
significance. 

Miss Bell was absorbed in some private 
train of thought. ‘‘ Wasn’t that a queer 
thing—the envelope without a letter inside 
which Lesley got that Sunday morning,” 
she observed. 

‘‘ Pshaw!”’ sneered Miss Helen—‘‘a care- 
less draper’s clerk, who omitted to enclose his 
master’s circular. There must be lots of 
mistakes of that kind. You can’t expect 
people to take too much trouble over what 
isn’t exactly their own interest.” 

‘« It’s likely been something o’ that kind,’’ 
assented the complaisant Bell. ‘‘ But still 
it was what they ca’ suggestive. I’ve often 
thought it might be worked up into a story. 
Ye could turn it into anything.”’ 

“It’s a pity people are not so ready to 
buy your stories as you are to write them, 
Bell,” said her affectionate sister. ‘‘ For 
then you’d turn your whole life into a perfect 
Tom Tiddler’s ground.” 

When the sisters saw Lesley, the subtle 
change which had passed over her did not 
escape their observant eyes. They asked 
her what she had been doing with herself— 
Miss Helen slily adding that hunting up old 
ballads must be very hard work, if it aged 
one so soon. They inquired how Jamie 
Logan was getting on, contrived to elicit all 
about his drawing lessons, and put construc- 
tions of their own on Lesley’s manifest 
reticence. And what about Mr. Robert 
Bethune— was he quite well ?—did he still 
like London? What! Lesley did not know? 
(The sisters exchanged glances.) Then how 
long was it since she had seen Miss Bethune ? 
Not since their last visit. Dear me! had 
Miss Lucy never returned that call? Yes, 
very speedily, but Lesley was not at home. 
And had not she been back again to The 
Towers? No. Was not that very negligent 
of her? No; it was not negligence—and 
here Lesley spoke out, with the almost rash 
determination and candour which shrinking 
and reserved natures sometimes suddenly 
show : 

“Tt was not negligence. But uncle felt 
that the laird and Miss Lucy had acted 
very arbitrarily and inconsiderately in the 
matter of Mrs. Haldane’s cottage. And he 
says that as the position is one which gives 
us no opportunity to speak our feelings, 
we must show them by our actions. He 
says it would not be honest to do otherwise. 
He did not go to the tenants’ New Year 


| 
I should not be surprised | 





feast at The Towers, though he sent rather 
more than his usual gift for the occasion.” 

‘Oh, you may be sure Bethune had reasons 
—and good reasons—for all he did, and your 
uncle has done quite enough, and too much, 
by taking in old Jean,” observed Miss Helen. 
“It might not have been wise for some to 
go so far; but Mr. Baird would not have 
done it if he had not known he was too 
good a tenant for Bethune to care to meddle 
with, however angry he might feel.”’ 

““My uncle would do what he thought 
right if it cost him everything,” rejoined 
Lesley, firing up. 

“« Aye—that’s aye the way with a’ folk,” 
said Miss Bell, easily. ‘Only aught that 
costs ow’re muckle, they canna see to be 
right.” 

“We're just talking about you, Mr. 
Baird,’’ said Miss Helen, as her host entered 
the room. He had met them on their 
arrival, and so the civilities of greeting had 
been already gone through. ‘I thought 
you were one of those who are always going 
in for the Sermon on the Mount as the basis 
of our Christianity ; but I find you are as 
inconsistent as other people.” 

‘‘T fear none of us will ever overtake our 
ideals, because they move on with us, and 
quicken their pace with ours!” answered 
Mr. Baird. ‘All we can do is to keep our 
faces steadily towards them, and to set our 
best foot foremost! And what am I doing 
wrong, Miss Helen? It’s your friendly 
Christian duty to tell me.” 

“ That’s a duty which sets Helen richt 
well,’’ whispered Miss Bell aside to Lesley. 

“Why, I thought you believed in taking 
things quietly—not returning evil for evil, 
but turning the left cheek to him who smites 
the right,” said Miss Helen. 

‘‘ So Ido,” answered Mr. Baird, his sweet, 
mysterious smile playing about his lips. 
“ But who has been smiting my cheek of 
late? I have not felt the blow. So if I 
have smitten another, it has been by accident, 
and not in retaliation.” 

«« Are you not setting yourself up to judge 
the action of your own laird?” asked Miss 
Helen, ‘‘ and then showing malice towards 
him by withholding poor Lesley from a little 
pleasant social intercourse with The Towers. 
That’s what she has been telling us.” 

‘« Lesley has been telling you that we both 
feel no desire to call at The Towers,” corrected 
Mr. Baird, with his gentle precision. ‘I 
have not judged the laird. My feeling is 
based on his actions and words as they 
stand. I have drawn no inferences. I see 
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nothing in the letter or the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount which would lead us 
to kiss the face of him who was smiting— 
not ourselves, but others—on their cheeks. 
If we love him, if we have any feeling 
towards him except that sort of conciliation 
which springs from self-interest, our desire 
would be to lead him to question his ways 
by showing him that we differ from him. I 
believe that in many such cases conviction 
is more quickly wrought by silent action 
than by any number of words. And I have 
had no opportunity for any words. My 
right to speak such could well be questioned. 
My right to choose my own intimates is 
unquestionable. I remain ready to do the 
laird or his family any service he may claim, 
or that I can see they need.” 

“He would certainly like you to show 
him proper respect,” persisted Miss Helen. 
“The Bethunes don’t care to visit many of 
their tenants, so one needn’t sniff at them. 
Was Miss Lucy’s call paid after old Jean 
came to stay here ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said Lesley, seeking safety in 
monosyllables. 

‘That showed she bore no malice, when 
she might well have been offended,’ returned 
Miss Helen. 

‘‘ Why should she be offended?” asked 
Mr. Baird. ‘To feel that she has any 
right of offence because her father’s evicted 
tenant, Mrs. Haldane, is visiting at Eden- 
haugh, is to imply that the laird’s harsh 
procedure was meant to do no less than 
drive the old lady from her native glen.” 

“Well, one can see he must have had 
some reason for wanting her out of the 
neighbourhood—there’s no mistake about 
that,’’ said Miss Helen. 

“This is ‘judging’ the laird,” observed 
Mr. Baird, mildly. ‘At least, I think so— 
though perhaps I am ‘judging’ you in 
thinking so.” 

“* What harm could it do to keep on good 
social terms with the Bethunes?” asked the 
lady in an aggrieved tone, as of one reason- 
ing with the unreasonable. 

‘*Perhaps you and I might differ as to 
what are good social terms,” said Mr. Baird. 
“As for the harm ‘calling’ would do, it 
would certainly harm me. It would blemish 
my own sincerity and manliness. The more 
strongly one feels, as I feel every day, that 
all really good offices of neighbourhood and 
charity must be rendered, according to our 
best lights, to both good and evil, both 





which are no duties at all unless they are 
also joys—things which should not be done 
unless we do them for sheer delight.” 

‘¢ But the laird must feel hurt,’’ said Miss 
Helen. ‘So you are simply sparing your- 
self by paining him.”’ 

** Why should he feel hurt?” asked Mr. 
Baird. ‘I have never had any reason to 
think he has regard for me as a man, apart 
from a tenant. He is my superior in place 
and in material possessions a 

“T doubt that,” interrupted Miss Bell in 
an undertone; ‘if ye count off frae his 
income the interest he pays on his 
mortgages.” 

‘* In material possessions,” reiterated Mr. 
Baird, unheeding. ‘‘ Whatever external 
disadvantage could attend our falling back 
upon our true relation of landlord and 
tenant, must be on my side. If he has any 
other feeling, he, as superior, can easily come 
to me, and say, ‘ Baird, we are not as good 
friends as we used to be. Why is it?’ 
Then I would have my right to speak, and 
I would explain.”’ 

“About such matters, connected with 
ever varying circumstances,” Mr. Baird 
continued, speaking perhaps more to himself 
and to Lesley than to his visitors, “‘I think 
we cannot do better than strive to act to- 
wards what we feel to be right, to be the Will 
of God, exactly as we feel we should like to 
have acted towards Jesus Christ Himself, who 
was that Will Incarnate, had we lived in the 
days of His flesh. One feels that, if Judas’ 
conscience had not driven him straight out 
of the world, the disciples could, for the 
Master’s own sake, have visited him when 
in sickness, or set him in the way of earning 
an honest livelihood, if in need, or spoken 
words of consolation and encouragement, 
had he poured forth his woe of remorse 
before them. But one cannot fancy them 
going to dine with him, admiring the plate 
bought with the thirty pieces of silver, 
avoiding all painful topics, and suppressing 
any allusion to the resurrection, in case it 
should be alarming to their host.” 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Baird, I consider you are 
letting your imagination become quite 
blasphemous!” cried Miss Helen, holding 
up her hand with a gesture of repudiation. 
But at this point the conversation was 
checked by the entrance of the maid with 
the tea service. 

‘«‘ Eh, Lesley, are you expecting a visitor ? 
Who is it?” asked Miss Bell, in an under- 
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friend and foe, then the more one also feels | tone. 


that one must keep a place for those duties | 


Lesley looked up from her needlework. 
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‘* No, Miss Bell,” she said ; ‘‘ I am expecting 
nobody. What made you think otherwise ?” 

‘‘ Then the girl has put down an extra 
cup—there are five, and we are only four,”’ 
explained Miss Bell. 

‘‘Oh, that is Mrs. Haldane’s cup,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Baird—*“ that is where she 
sits,” and he pointed to a hospitable looking 
old chair at the corner of the table nearest 
the fire. ‘‘ That’s her own chair; I 
wonder you did not notice the addition to 
our furniture,’’ he added. 

** What! do you have the old body in the 
parlour to her meals?” exclaimed Miss 
Helen. “I should think it would set her 
better to stay in. the kitchen ; and people are 
always happiest in their proper places.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Haldane takes her dinner in the 
kitchen,’ returned Mr. Baird, patiently ; 
‘*she has been too long accustomed to get 
that meal, hot and savoury, straight from 
the pot to the plate, to take very kindly to 
our chilling ‘ servings up.’ But she always 
comes in here to her tea. An old lady in 
the chimney-corner is a kindly sight to me. 
My mother would have been about Mrs. 
Haldane’s age if God had spared her so 
long from His greater glory.”’ 

**T should think that might rather make 
you dislike seeing old Jean there, since she 
is not your own mother, but a very different 
sort of person indeed,” said Miss Helen. 
«* But it all comes of the fanciful way of 
thought you let yourself get into, Mr. Baird. 
it is always unsettling—first to one’s 
devout religious views, and next to one’s 
regard and reverence for the ties of blood. 
I’ve always noticed it!” 

‘* Take care, Lesley,’ laughed Miss Bell, 
“your uncle will be disinheriting you 
next!” 

Neither Lesley nor her uncle protested, 
save that Mr. Baird said: ‘‘ Lesley will be 
always worth her weight in gold to some- 
body, whatever I may choose to do. But, 
Miss Helen,” he went on, “‘ you really help 
me to understand the annoyance and 
irritation Jesus Christ must have given to the 
genteel people in Jerusalem. What was the 
use of their showing civilities to Him, when 
He insisted that any kindness exercised 
towards the poor, the suffering, the stranger 
or the prisoner, pleased Him quite as well ? 
I can better understand, too, how the women 
fluttered with indignation when He turned 
aside their compliments to His mother by 
saying that the true blessedness of life lay 
rather with the knowing and following of 
His Heavenly Father’s Will, and when He 














checked their interfering civilities by telling 
them that the only true relationship of 
human beings was founded on the same 
bond. I have no doubt those women 
‘ pitied’ His mother Mary, and said galling 
things to her. I wonder if they ruffled her, 4 
or made her doubt Him? I don’t think so. 
He would have given her no cause for doubt, 
and I think she always understood Him, | 
and knew almost as well as He did that no 
love is safe unless it be enclosed in the one 
Great Love. I don’t think we have even 
half entered into the goodness of Mary of 
Nazareth, or grasped a tithe of the lessons A 
of her life.” 

Miss Helen almost shrieked ‘“*‘ What! Are 
you turning towards Papacy next?’ she 
eried. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve heard that is often the 
last refuge of restless minds, who question 
everything so much, that at last, when they 
are worn out, they swallow everything 
whole—saints’ liquifying blood, winking 
virgins, and all the rest of the mummery.”’ 

Mr. Baird said not a word in answer to 
this charitable and exhaustive summary of 
the Romish creed. Perhaps he sheltered 
his silence under the little diversion created 
by Mrs. Haldane’s entrance. 

Miss Bell showed herself genial to the old 
dame. Miss Helen maintained a remote 
and stately manner. Neither affected old 
Jean Haldane in the least. There were 
depths of truth and tenderness in her nature, 
but they were hidden beneath a reserve as 
cold and solid as granite itself, and which 
expressed itself in every line of her stern 
old face, and especially in the mouth, 
whose firm closeness had, with advancing 
years, surrounded itself with a fine network 
of delicate wrinkles. Dear old Alison Brown, 
perhaps the only woman who had ever 
penetrated the crust of Jean Haldane, had 
been won’t tosay: ‘‘ She isna hard—una, na. 
Only there’s a deal o’ the auld Adam in 
Jean,—an’ that’s what she has to keep in 
wi’ a hard grip. Yet where there’s a deal 
o’ the auld Adam, there’s but the mair to be 
turned into the new Adam, ye ken.” But 
then Jean Haldane’s own verdict on Alison 
Brown had always been, ‘‘ She’d see some 
gude in Sawtan himsel’, and weel she may, 
for he’s no done her muckle harm,’’—the 
last clause delivered with an emphasis 
signifying that the power of evil had not let 
certain others off so easily ! 

““ Weel, Jean,’’ said Miss Bell, «‘ I should 
think the change ye’ve made is a’ for the 
better. Ye’ve had nae ‘ ghaists’ visitin’ ye 
at Edenhaugh,I reckon? Wae’s me! it was 
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a bauld thing for twa lane women to tak’ in | 


“Na,” said the old lady. ‘He went 


sic a stranger! Ye and your gran’-dochter | wi’out a word.” 


might baith ha’ been murdered i’ your | 
beds.” 

“What charitable deed is this, that’s | 
coming to light, Mrs. Haldane?” asked | 
Mr. Baird. 

Miss Bell answered for her: ‘‘ Why, ye 
mind the ghaist that gied us a’ sic a scunner 
when we were here at hairst ? Weel, do you 
no ken he was just a tramp—no more, no 
less—that Jean harboured up in her place 
on the hill? Hae na ye tauld them, Jean ? 
Ye’ve been gey secret owre it!” 

‘«* When did ye hear it yersel’, Miss Bell?” 
asked the old dame, calmly. 

“* Why, ye tauld me yersel’—on the day 0’ 
Alison’s funeral, I mind it was,—for that | 
was the only time I was in your house 
last visit,”” explained Miss Bell. 

“Weel, Miss Lesley was with you, I 
mind,” returned the old lady; ‘so gin I 
tauld you, I tauld her.” 

“‘T never heard anything about it,” said 
Lesley. ‘but I was outside much of the 
time, watching for the funeral.”’ 

** Aye, aye, dearie,” assented Mrs. Haldane. 
‘Tt was strange ye didna speyk o’t to her on | 
the way hame, Miss Bell, seein’ ye had been | 
sae scunnert at the ghaist.” 

Thus the astute old Scotchwoman turned 
the tables on the question of mysterious | 
silence. And Miss Bell, taken aback, 
floundered. 

‘*We were in a gran’ hurry, ye ken,” | 
she said. ‘‘ For I mind we had to go to The | 
Towers in the afternoon.” | 

‘‘ Like enough ye tauld the story there,” | 
responded Mrs. Haldane, with an unmoved 
countenance. 

“‘T went with you to The -Towers too, 
Miss Bell,” said Lesley ; “‘ but I never heard 
a word about it till to-day,”—she paused 
suddenly, remembering that at The Towers | 
also she had spent a good deal of time apart | 
from the Misses Gibson. 

‘* What should make you think we told 
the story at The Towers, Jean?” asked | 
Miss Helen, who had hitherto maintained | 
a reflective silence during this little interlude. | 

‘“‘ Wasna it natural, seein’ the ghaist had | 
been the talk o’ the glen?” answered Mrs. | 
Haldane. ‘“ What for should you wonder at | 
my thinking ye tauld it? Clashes aye rin | 
to the laird’s house. 


| 
| 


| Miss Bell—* though, 


| Miss Helen. 


‘‘Have you ever heard of him since?” 
asked Miss Helen, quietly. She was busy 
while she spoke, pecking over the sugar for 
an appropriate lump. 

Mrs. Haldane looked full at her, as she 
answered briefly, “‘ Aye.” 

‘‘ Eh! this is interestin’,’’ cried Miss Bell. 
**T hope he’ll mak’ his fortune and send ye 
a hunder’ pounds! When did ye hear o’ 
him? And what is’t ?” 

‘“*T heard o’ him in my last letter from my 
gran’-dochter,” said Mrs. Haldane. 

‘* What! they managed not to lose sight 
of each other, whatever you did, did they ?” 
asked Miss Helen. 

** Young folk will be young folk,’ whispered 
what wi’ Helen, I 
never got a chance mysel’.” 

‘We mauna judge a’ by oorsels, Miss 


| Helen,’’ said Mrs. Haldane in her accus- 


tomed impassive manner. ‘The young lad 
has been the visitor a’ along o’ a lady who’s 
livin’ i’ the same house wi’ Mary; but Mary 
never saw or heard o’ him till the lady 
chanced to mak’ friends wi’ her, and invited 
her into her rooms.” 

‘“‘T hope they’re respectable people,” said 
““A young girl of no family 
standing cannot be too particular about her 


connections. What is the young man doing 
now?” 
“He’s in some good employment,” 


answered Mrs. Haldane. 

‘‘T wonder how he came to be so badly 
off as to be wandering homeless on the face 
of the earth,’’ mused Miss Helen. ‘ He 
cannot have friends who care much for him. 
And that looks bad.” 

‘‘Whisht! Miss Helen,” said Mr. Baird. 
‘« You call yourself by the name of One who 
had no place wherein to lay His head!” 

Miss Helen tossed hers. ‘There you go 
again, Mr. Baird,” she said, ‘‘ giving reins 
to your imagination. The Edenlaw isn’t 
the Holy Land. There were prophets and 
pilgrims in those days. And He was 
suffering for the sins of others.” 

‘‘ That may be done, in a small way, even 
yet,” said Mr. Baird, “and it is sometimes 
done unconsciously.” 

Lesley had said nothing. She was carry- 
ing this new light through the chambers of 


There is na muckle | her memory, and casting it upon all the 


to tell,—a puir laddie, glad o’ a bit kind | details of the ploughman’s story of that 


shelter ; it’s no uncommon case.” 


ghostly ‘‘ double ” of Rab Bethune which he 


“But ye said he went away ungrateful | believed had visited him at the Trysting 


like, Jean,” urged Miss Bell. 
XVITI—43 


Stone. 
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‘¢ Weel, weel,”’ said Miss Bell; ‘it’s like 
a@ romance—and gin it ends richtly, he’ll 
marry Mary and tak’ her off to a gran’ house, 
and ha’ her presented at Coort. And a’ for 
a bed in a barn! Stranger things have 
happened ! ”’ 

‘*No, no, Bell,’”’ corrected Miss Helen. 
‘¢ Those we help in their dark days don’t care 
about having much to do with us when the 
sun shines. They want to forget the dark 
days and us along with them. And when 
they get any power to help old friends, they 
only think the old friends foresaw that power 
and fished for it—and maybe they did.”’ 

“‘T mind you said you didna ken his 
name, Jean,’’ remarked Miss Bell; ‘ but ye 
maun ken itnoo? Your gran’-dochter canna 
write about him wi’out one. There’s nae 
reason to mak a secret 0’t.’’ 

‘Let Mrs. Haldane keep it secret if she 
likes,”’ said Miss Helen, with a tone implying 
that all secrets were open to her, and she 
found them quite indifferent. 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Mrs. 
Haldane spoke, slowly and coldly as does 
one whose words may be few, because the 
audience can fill in worlds between them. 
‘“‘ Mary says they call him Lewis Crawford.”’ 


And a dead silence fell on the little group. | 


There was not one there who did not see a 
significance in the name. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A BIT OUT OF THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 


Tue Misses Gibson protracted this visit to 
Edenhaugh to a most unusual extent. They 
did not exactly prey on Mr. Baird’s hospitality, 
for they went to visit at other houses within 
@ radius of twenty or thirty miles, at each of 
which they stayed a week or even a fortnight. 
But they kept their “ big boxes” at Eden- 
haugh, and returned there between each 
visit, to remodel their toilets and readjust 
the contents of their portmanteaus. 

It can be readily understood that this state 
of things favoured a fine circulation of gossip, 
which the ladies adapted, like their gowns, 
to what was likely to receive favour or make 
an impression in each particular case. It 
was not that they always imparted “ news.” 
Miss Helen herself seldom did that; but 
she knew how to put a significant question, 
how to make silence eloquent, and how to 
deliver an opinion with a dogmatism 
which assumed its basis on some fact held 
in reserve. We say “‘ she knew how; ’”’ but 
how far did Miss Helen know what she did ? 
The words which are most our own are the 








unconscious growth of our thoughts. And 
how many of us know our own thoughts ?— 
how many of us know ourselves? And how 
few of us even know our own ignorance on 
the point! 

As for Lesley, her days went on as they 
had before—not enlivened, but somewhat 
irritated, by the sense of ever impending 
antagonistic presence. Little Jamie Logan 
came and went as usual. School was rapidly 
changing him from a child into a boy. His 
powers of expression, both of reason and 
emotion, were opening up. Lesley was made 
the recipient of bewilderments and con- 
fidences which often made her heart sore. 
She would have escaped them if she could ; 
| but how could she rightly do so when a 
true friend was exactly what this lad needed, 
who had a selfish sot for a father, and whose 
life was otherwise surrounded by complaisant 
servility, ready to yield every indulgence 
which might be worked towards its own 
interest ? It was no longer a mere question 
of womanly kindness to a motherless child : 
it was growing a question of Christian love 
to an unloved and neglected soul. And 
what a question Lesley found it! Would 
| she inculeate any good habit? Then she 
could always see in Jamie’s eyes the ex- 
pression which once rose to his lips— 
“Father ought to hear.’? Did she require 
to reprove him for any mode of thought or 
speech, she was met by the excuse, “ I’ve 
heard father speak so.’’ Such difficulties 
sometimes drove her back to pleading from 
her own personal wishes, rather than from 
absolute right—and then she fancied that 
Jamie saw her perplexity, and began to try 
tospare it. Oh, those are in a sore strait who 
have to lead children to God whose parents 
are pulling in an opposite direction ! 

Almost the only unshadowed pleasure in 
Lesley’s life at this time was the coming of 
Mary Olrig’s letters. Mary had followed up 
her letter to her grandmother by another to 
Lesley, telling the whole story of Lewis 
Crawford, in so far as it had touched her 
own life. 

“‘T should have liked to tell you before,” 
she wrote; ‘‘ but when incidents or troubles 
of other people’s lives come to one’s 
knowledge by accident, it seems only fair to 
them to keep silent till we feel sure they 
would not mind our speaking.” 

And then she went on to say that now she 
should tell Mary another secret—one of her 
very own. She had actually left the telegraph 
office. She found that the kind of work, and 
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concerned, were making her quite ill, so that | took it from her. Rather, without Mary’s 
she had had to ask leave of absence; and | having it such a beautiful and marvellous 
then she got work at home, copying, by | thing would never have come so near her. 
which she found she could easily earn as | While Mary was wondering where she would 
much as her salary, and accordingly gave | see her first attempt printed—and paid for 
up her appointment. This work was not so | Lesley’s imagination had got the whole 
regular—no, neither in money nor in hours. | thing accomplished. This would be some- 
She often had to work twenty-four hours | thing quite different from poor Bell Gibson’s 
at’ a stretch, except for meals. Once she | scribbling. Bell’s inclination to truckle for 
had written for a night, a day, a second | profit, and to touch, up and manipulate truth 
night, and a second day, without ever taking | to suit truism, had somewhat destroyed the 
off her clothes, or getting more than one | lustre of authorship in Lesley’s honest eyes. 
hour’s sleep. But a spell of that sort meant | This new hope restored it. Of course, Mary 
a fair sum of money, and was generally | would write books, many books, stories, 
followed by a lull. And she could do this work | sketches, verses, all sorts of magical things. 
in her own room, and in perfect quietness. | Sometimes one might be able to tell her 
If one did have to sit up late sometimes, | some interesting bit of human life, especially 
it was better to do so working peacefully, and | the ways and words of some of those good 
in pure air, than dancing amid heat and | folks that the world hears too little about. 
excitement like a society young lady. Often | (She hoped Mary would remember poor old 
she had two or three days of leisure (and | Alison.) It was like a fairy dream to have a 
here came the great secret), and she enjoyed | friend who could fix for ever the fleeting 
these, because she was doing a great deal of | scenes and interests about one, who could 
reading of a steady, systematic kind, and | work out the questions which puzzled one, 
had a dream that some day she might have | and of whom one could still ask more 
something to write about which other people, | questions if her solutions did not satisfy 
such as young folks and working women, | one—a friend whose books one could keep — 
might care to read. | though she herself went across the world,— 
The news quite took Lesley’s breath away. | ah, a friend who would leave her books 
Had she been a little more skilled in the | behind even when she went out of the 
ways of human nature, she would have | world. 
guessed that Mary’s soul had already mounted | During one of the earlier spells of their 
to higher aspirations ere she gave this con- | Edenhaugh visit, the ladies had made an 
fidence. Our highest hope or our deepest | attempt to see the laird and his daughter. 
longing we never willingly name, though they | Certainly Bethune and Miss Lucy had never 
may be wrung from us, sometimes, in despair | shown any cordiality towards them. But 
and agony, when we think they are for ever | not even the secret consciousness of this 
fruitless. Even our nearest and dearest | chill could breed a loyalty towards the 
never knows quite all that God knows. present position taken up by their kind 
Lesley certainly had all the joy of Mary’s | host at Edenhaugh. 
hope, without Mary’s self-mistrust and fear; ‘‘ We'll just say we’re going to The Towers, 
and consciousness of the possibilities of | Bell,’’ said Miss Helen, ‘‘and if Baird does 
adverse circumstance. Cynics have told us | not offer us the chaise, why, we’ll walk.” 
often enough that it is very easy to bear| ‘‘ Wae’s me, Helen” Miss Bell had 
other people’s sorrows. But we often forget | rejoined. ‘“ It’s a weari«, wearie, wandering 
that if we can, in all sincerity, enter into| way; and it looks like an e’en dreedfu’ 
other people’s joys, we find ourselves in ‘‘ a | downpour o’ rain.”’ 
larger room” than they themselves enjoy. ‘‘What we mean to do we should not 
Who can quite believe in his own future | drop because it cosis a little trouble,” said 
success? Who doubts that of his friend? | her sententious sister. ‘‘And as for the 
Who does not rush to bind the laurel crown | rain, well,—it’s not a very fine afternoon, 
on the dear victor’s head ? Who that wears | but if it keeps like this it will do. We 
that garland does not know that it has its | shall be the more sure to catch the family at 
own discomforts ? |home. And if the weather changes for the 
It is true that Lesley was human. She | worse, the more likely that Miss Lucy will 
could not help thinking of all the differences | see us driven back somehow.”’ 








it would have made in her life if this gift, ‘‘Ye may weel say ‘ somehow,’ Helen,” 
with all its hope, had been vouchsafed to her- | returned Bell; ‘‘ for there’s no a wale o’ 
coaches or horses in the Bethune stables. 


self. But it was not Mary’s having it which 
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But gin we maun gang, we maun gang, I 
ken fine, when ye’ve set your heart on’t.” 

On that occasion, however, the ladies had 
found themselves out of every one of their 
reckonings. The moment they mentioned 
their intended visit to Bethune, Mr. Baird 
ordered the chaise to be got in readiness, 
and Lesley busied herself in collecting every 
pillow and wrap which might make an open 
drive more tolerable on ,a bleak afternoon. 
The prompt and friendly acquiescence did not 
seem to improve Miss Helen’s temper, and 
during that journey poor Miss Bell found the 
atmosphere decidedly easterly ! 

At the end of the journey they got a most 
unlooked for disappointment. The family 
were not at home,—the family were not at 
The Towers at all; they had gone South, 
quite unexpectedly, only the day before. 

‘* No bad news from Mr. Rab, I hope,” said 
Miss Helen in her most gracious manner. 

The stiff old retainer’s hard face broke 
into a sardonic smile. 

‘‘ Na, na; na bad news frae Mr. Rab.” 

“They will be going to visit him in 
London,” pursued Miss Helen, ingratiatingly. 

‘Na, they’re no going sae far as Lunnon, 
—no this time.” 

** But they will not go far South without 
seeing Mr. Rab?” 

‘No that; they’re to see Maister Rab, for 
sure.” 

‘* Where did you say they had gone to 
stay ?” 

‘TI didna say, mem; for I cudna. They’re 
no to bide lang onywhere.” 

With a few more convenient enquiries 
after the laird’s rheumatism and Miss Lucy’s 
neuralgia, none of which, however, led to 
anything, the ladies left their cards and 
departed. 

‘“‘There is something in the wind,” 
observed Miss Helen, meditatively. ‘I 
velieve there are workmen in The Towers. 
I saw the hall and the dining-room were 
turned topsy-turvey, and it’s too early for 
the spring cleaning. I wonder if Bethune’s 
early recklessness is turning full upon him 
at last? Maybe, if Mr. Rab doesn’t care 
for the old place since he’s known London, 
he may have cut off the entail, so as to sell 
and clear off the mortgages.” 

“That wad be deith to Miss Lucy, I’m 
thinkin’,’’ said Miss Bell. ‘‘ She’d live on a 
dry crust, so she might keep her place an’ 
her pride. Eh! she’s a haughty piece! ”’ 

‘‘ Pride must be humbled sometimes; it 
is good for the soul,’’ decided Miss Helen, 
loftily. “The worst might have been 








averted if she would have humbled hers 
ere this. Many a millionaire would give a 
smart rent for such a place as this,—and 
she and the laird could have had a quiet, 
saving time at Cheltenham or Bath.” 

* An’ she micht ha’ pickit up a retired 
colonel or major for hersel’,”’ giggled Miss 
| Bell. ‘But, Helen, surely ye wadna even 
|the Bethunes wi’ saving their money by 
| letting their place furnished ?” 

“Set them up!” exclaimed Miss Helen. 
‘* Plenty of people as good as they are do so 
and are thankful. It is no degradation to 
anybody. Haven’t we let our own place ?— 
and I hope I’d do nothing unbecoming to a 
gentlewoman.”’ 

‘‘ Eh, Helen, ours isna a place itsel’; it’s 
only a flat in Broughton Place,” remarked 
Miss Bell, drolly. But further conversation 
was interrupted by the onset of the anti- 
cipated “plump” of rain, which sent 
the ladies back to Edenhaugh thoroughly 
drenched, and unable to get any satisfaction 
even out of the news with which they 
returned; for both Mr. Baird and Lesley 
received it without a word. 

The rigour of winter and the dismal chills 
of spring had alike disappeared, when the 
Misses Gibson, returning to Edenhaugh 
from their last visit, began to prepare for 
their homeward pilgrimage to Edinburgh. 
They must be there for ‘‘ the Assemblies.” 
It was their habit to enliven the ecclesias- 
tical discussions and bickerings (of which 
Miss Helen had always an exact knowledge, 
and ever took the ‘“‘ objecting”’ side) by their 
intimate acquaintance with the divines’ 
family histories, and the free use they made 
of any picturesque incidents therein. Had 
not the Moderator’s grandmother lived in 
‘¢a, but an’ a ben,” and taken her share of 
the kirk money? What was there to be 
ashamed of in that? asked Miss Helen, 
almost truculently, as if somebody was 
ashamed of it,—it actually made one suspect 
the Moderator of this meanness! Certainly, 
nothing to be ashamed of; and probably she 
was a fine old dame, fulfilling every clause 
of St. Paul’s definition of a widow indeed. 
But why did not Miss Helen tell the same 
interesting fact of her own great-aunt? 
And why did she throw these pearls from 
the sweet and simple annals of the poor 
under feet of people of that stamp which 
would rather be related to a king’s mistress 
than to a servant-girl; and who are quite 
ashamed to own that any relative of 
theirs ever did anything more honest than 
manipulate stocks and shares ? 
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And the young heretic who was unsettling 
the Creed with his upsetting ‘ wide 
ideas,”’ who was he, Miss Helen would 
like to know? Why, his father kept 
a bit shoppie in a fishing village, got his 
money in, bawbee by bawbee, over the 
counter—and not much of that either, for he 
had to come to terms with his creditors at 
last. Miss Bell might ask timidly, ‘‘ Didna 
we hear his son paid everybody in full as 
sune’s he cud?”’ Miss Helen only retorted 
that one heard a deal of things which were 
not true. 

According to Miss Helen, the great 
missionary whose name was blessed in the 
churches had gone to live among savages 
only because his own people could not 
put up with him, ‘and no wonder!” As 
for the distinguished author whose name 
was in everybody’s mouth, she knew pre- 
cisely who lent him a dress coat to go to 
his first party, who gave that dinner party, 
and how the coat did not sit nicely on the 
shoulders! At every wedding Miss Helen 
knew who had refused the bridegroom and 
at whom the bride had “ set her cap.” 

Contradiction is powerless against such 
people. They assume it to exist for its 
own purposes and not those of truth, and 
they go serenely on. Most people found the 
Misses Gibson highly entertaining—until 
they began to deal with themselves, or with 
those belonging to them. 

It was within two or three days of their 
final departure. It was a late season; but 
now the blossoms were already on the 
fruit trees ; the copper beech wore its spring 
dress of browning green, and Lesley had 
found a few lilies of the valley in flower. 
She had given James Logan his usual 
drawing lesson, and had then proposed a 
little walk with him toa certain wooded nook, 
where they would get anemones, and might 
find a few young ferns, wherewith to re- 
habilitate the greenhouse after its winter 
losses. She had left her guests very busy 
at dressmaking. They always found a 
great deal to do for themselves in that line, 
Miss Bell’s taste inclining to the use of 
gowns of cheap material and “ plenty of 
them,” while Miss Helen’s hobby was good 
stuff perpetually remodelled upon new 
fashions. 

What was the delight of the two ladies 
when the Bethune chaise drove up to the 
gate ! 

“Eh, the family must have come home 
as sudden as they went away,” cried Miss 
Bell, peering at the dining-room window, 





‘* for here’s Miss Lucy stepping out as fresh 
as a spring flower, an’ as swack as if she 
was fifteen ! ’ 

“Bell, keep from the window,” ex- 
postulated Miss Gibson. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
seen as you are, for you'll have to change 
your gown before you go into the parlour. 
Such a pincushion as you make of yourself! 
I’m all ready. That’s the beauty of being 
neat. I hope they won’t show her in 
here—but the Baird servants see so little 
company that one mustn’t wonder what 
they do!” 

But the Baird servants did their duty, 
and came-to summon the ladies. Miss 
Helen responded instantly, while Miss Bell 
scuttled away to her room, exhorted by 
her sister: ‘‘ Don’t put on your things as 
if with a pitchfork, Bell. Take your time. 
Miss Lucy won’t miss you while I’m 
there.” 

The county lady met the Edinburgh 
lady with an abounding graciousness. 
Something very strange had come over 
Miss Lucy. Her get-up might seem simple 
still, but it was no longer the old genuine 
thing, but rather that fashionable affecta- 
tion thereof wherein the linings and the 
finishings are the costliest part of each 
garment. Miss Helen appraised Miss Lucy 
as she sat, and came to the conclusion that 
a good deal of money must have been going 
lately, when one costume, suited only for 
calling purposes, had manifestly cost eight 
or nine guineas. Miss Helen knew the 
exact price of Miss Lucy’s parasol,—not that 
she had ever seen one like it before, for it 
was of newest fashion ; but Miss Helen was 
a diligent student of those London fashion 
books and price lists which her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Partrick Gibson, got sent down from 
London. Miss Lucy had never been able to 
sport the solemn Bethune diamonds and 
pearls save on state occasions, and had 
severely restrained herself from ornaments of 
more evanescent value. But now some bright 
Oriental bangles slipped down on her dainty 
glove, and a very modish clasp secured the 
modern lace falling plenteously around her 
rather thin throat. The very aroma about 
her was no longer of the curious pots pourris 
concocted after antique Bethune recipes, 
but of Ess bouquet. 

‘« We were so sorry to miss you when you 
called. You came the very day after we 
went away,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Of course we were sorry to miss you, 
Miss Lucy,’ answered Miss Gibson; “ but 
we were very glad to think you were having 
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a change, for we have often said you must 
need one.”’ 

‘“* We are old-fashioned people, who do not 
ramble about without an object,” said Miss 
Lucy. ‘ My father has not slept away from 
Bethune Towers for fully fourteen years, and 
I do not know another who can say the 
same, except old Lord Wormald.” 

Lord Wormald was an eccentric peer, but 
the richest man on the country side. 

‘‘ We should never think of change as a 
benefit or as a pleasure,” the lady went on. 
“But it becomes a duty at times. It was 
so now. I quite dreaded it, yet I do not 
think it has done me any harm.” 

** Harm!” echoed Miss Bell, who had 
just entered the room. ‘I suld think no, 
Miss Lucy. You look as if you had been to 
the Fountain of Youth. Or, at least yer 
claes do,’” she added within herself. ‘* For 
I ne’er saw yer face luik aulder, for a’ the 
sweet smirk ye’re wearin’.”’ 

** And you made quite a tour,” said Miss 
Helen. ‘‘ The butler said you were not to 
make a stay anywhere.” 

‘* Our plans were not very well formed 
beforehand,” replied Miss Lucy. ‘ We 
wished to be guided by events. Of course, 
we made my brother our one consideratiou.”’ 
And she composed her harsh face into an 
expression of conventional sisterly solicitude. 


Dread and disappointment might be tearing | 


at the hungry, craving, and yet real love of 
her life, her sisterly and daughterly devotion ; 
but Miss Lucy had her part to play, and 
she would play it. 

** But you didn’t go to London, did you ? ”’ 
inquired Miss Gibson. 

‘* No,” returned Miss Lucy, in a lowered 
confidential voice. ‘‘ We met my brother in 
Yorkshire. You see, we Bethunes have 
certain family traditions as to how things 
should be done. 
well as ourselves. Rab would not go on to 
the end without our cordial approval and 
co-operation, which I am sure he has 
secured. 


tentative manner. 

‘““ What! has he left the earl and got 
something better a’ ready ?”’ cried Miss 
Bell. Miss Helen said nothing. She began 
to suspect what was coming, but would not 
commit herself. 


Miss Lucy gave a superior smile. ‘‘ No,” 


she said, ‘‘ he has not left the earl—quite the 
contrary—and, indeed, some of the details of 
his movements are guided by the earl’s 
wishes and interests. 


Certainly he has not 


We regard our family as | 


Very likely you have heard of his | 
engagement,” Miss Lucy added, in a kind of | 


| left the earl ; he has strongly cemented the 
bond between them by becoming engaged to 
the daughter of a gentleman who is very 
intimate with the earl, and a valuable ally 
to his party.” 

| Do ye say sae!” exclaimed Miss Bell. 
‘“‘This will be gude, gude news for your 
| father in his auld age. An’ it seems only 
| the other day that the wee Rabbie cam owre 
| to Polmoot i’ his nurse’s arms, and cried 
| after the sugar-bowl.”’ 

| ‘He’d not thank you for such remini- 
scences just now, Bell,” said her sister. 
‘‘But you have not told us the name of the 
lady who is thus honoured—for, of course, 
the folks of this glen must look at it from 
that side.”’ 

‘“‘ Likely her name won’t tell you much, 
Helen,” observed Bell, ‘‘for ye’ve no’ a 
great circle o’ acquaintance o’ the upper 
ten thousand.” 

Miss Lucy inclined her head graciously 
in acknowledgment of Miss Helen’s com- 
pliment, and turned to Miss Bell with a 
faint smile. 

“But everybody will know this lady’s 
name,” she said, “for her father is a man 
of world-wide fame. She is Leah Ben 
Matthieu, the eldest daughter of M. Ben 
Matthieu.” 

Now, Monsieur Ben Matthieu was a great 
financier, whose name had been much before 
| the public at this time, in connection with 
| sundry vast schemes in South America. 
| And the world was still bowing down before 
|him with great assiduity, hoping he might 
make its fortune as he had made his own. 
(A common popular delusion.) 

Miss Bell fairly shrieked. ‘‘ What! Ben 
| Matthieu the millionaire? Gude sakes! it’s 
like a bit o’ the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
| ment.” 

Miss Lucy might have winced had such a 
remark come from some people. For she 
| knew that her future sister-in-law could 
| have easily passed for a Caliph’s daughter, 
as the millionaire’s marriage with a beautiful 
Eurasian had considerably modified the 
Semitic features his children had derived 
from himself. But coming from Miss Bell, 
Miss Lucy accepted the observation with 
composure. 

“T thought the Ben Matthieus 
Jews,” remarked Miss Helen. 

‘““M. Ben Matthieu is of Jewish blood,” 
answered Miss Lucy. ‘‘ Spanish Jews— 
the very élite of the ancient race. But he 
married a foreign lady of our creed, whose 
influence over him has secured that all the 
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children have been brought up in their 
mother’s faith, to which the father now also 
really belongs, though I believe he has never 
made any formal change of religion.” 

«They are very gay people, too, I think, 
these Ben Matthieus,”’ said Miss Helen. 
“I’m always seeing their name in the 
papers.” 

“‘Of course, they move in the very best 
society,’’ returned Miss Lucy, conclusively, 
as if that answered the remark, and as if 
the Bethunes could not otherwise have 
taken them into consideration. ‘‘ Mrs. Ben 
Matthieu does not go out much, for she is 
very delicate, but the girls have had a 
charming chaperone, who was with the 
Duke of Stockshire’s daughters before, and 
is remotely connected with the Secretary of 
State.” 

** And how did Mr. Rab come across this 
wonderful piece of good fortune?” asked 
Miss Helen. Better bred people than she 
was will allow themselves to be very inquisi- 
tive on these points. 

Miss Lucy drew herself up. Where the 
Bethunes were concerned, she would even 
have reversed the conventional gallantry 
which makes every bride a prize. She 
answered stiffly— 

“Rab met Leah Ben Matthieu at the 
house of a friend of mine, Viscountess Taxo. 
It has all happened since Christmas. The 
attraction seems to have been instantaneous 
and mutual. Mr. Ben Matthieu has behaved 
most nobly about everything. He raised no 


questions about money ;—of course, Leah | 


has an immense dowry, over which his 
arrangements have been 
mentary to us. 
traditions on these subjects, and would 
decide nothing without a family council. 
For, as he said, if he had wealth—we had 
everything else.” 

(Mr. Ben Matthieu’s own frank expression 
had been: ‘‘I don’t want my gal taken for 
her monish, and then shniffed at. Eighty- 
thousand isn’t plain (though Leah is), and 
though I kmow I couldn’t shtand her 
tempersh, if her younger sister Adah got off 
firsht—as Adah well may—shtill I mean to 
conshider Leah’s happiness.’’) 

‘‘ And when is the marriage to come off ?” 
asked Miss Helen? ‘‘ Within the year, I 
suppose ?” 

‘‘ Within two months!” said Miss Lucy. 
‘“«That is where the earl comes in,” she 
added, with a gracious smile. ‘‘ He wishes 
to make a tour of our colonies for Govern- 
mental purposes, and was very troubled 


most compli- | 
Like ourselves, he has | 





when he found that my brother’s new 
arrangements made him rather unwilling to 
leave this country. He was pleased to say 
that he would not be half himself without 
his secretary. Then it occurred to some- 
body—I think it was Mr. Ben Matthieu 
himself (he is so full of resources)—that if 
the marriage came off in the summer there 
would be time for a brief honeymoon at 
The Towers, before the earl starts on his 
pilgrimage, and my brother can then go 
with him, accompanied by his wife. I think 
it will be a most charming arrangement for 
them.” 

‘“* Aye,—luck o’ that kind aye gaes wi’ the 
rich,’”’ said Miss Bell. 

“Because they can afford to catch it,” 
snapped Miss Helen. ‘‘A man who had 
married a poor woman must have left her at 
| home. But how does the laird like all these 
| quick changes? It must come very sudden 
on you too.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lucy. ‘ Of course we 
would rather have taken things in a more 
leisurely way, but when everything else is 
so wonderfully happy and fortunate, we feel 
we should show a carping spirit if we raised 
any objection to the solitary drawback.” 

‘« Besides, ‘ happy’s the wooin’ that’s not 
lang a-doin’,”’ laughed Miss Bell. ‘‘ There’s 
nae time for mischief-making or quarrellin’, 
ye ken.” 

Miss Lucy made as though she heard 
her not. 

‘They will be married in London,” she 
stated. ‘The trousseau is already being 
prepared. The Ben Matthieus were very 
desirous that we should stay in the South 
until after the ceremony, and they offered to 
put one of their houses at our disposal ; but 
my father is so used to quiet ways, ‘and so 
loves the Tweedside air, that we thought best 
to come back, and shall go up only for the 
week of the wedding.” 

“The week o’ the wedding!” said Miss 
Bell, sentimentally—* that seems to bring 
it gey near! And is Miss Leah very pretty, 
Miss Lucy? But brides are a’ aye pretty— 
puir lassies, as a’ lammies are, an’ a’ rose- 
buds.” 

The comparison between her future sister 
and lambs and roses almost staggered even 
Miss Lucy. But she answered, with perfect 
composure and an air of impartial con- 
sideration: ‘“‘I don’t think anybody would 
call Leah exactly pretty. She has distin- 
guished features, is very dark, with black 
eyes, and is thought clever.” 
he Well, well,” said Miss Helen—“ it’s no 
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use denying that a sister must have a sort of 
sad feeling at a brother’s marriage, ——”’ 

“It’s the auld hame come to an end, 
an’ anither ane put in her place,” sighed 
Miss Bell. 

‘‘ Not in your case, of course, Miss Lucy, 
while the laird lives,’”’ went on Miss Helen. 
** So you’ve got little of the pain and all the 
satisfaction; for a young man’s never safe 
from interested designs, or from making a 
fool of himself through some romantic 
notions. One never knows what may 
happen, as it’s often happened before in the 
best families. Now, a good marriage ends 
all that.” . 

Miss Lucy rose. ‘‘Iam so sorry that I 
have seen neither Mr. Baird nor Lesley,” 
she said. ‘It is so unfortunate that they 
are both from home. But you will tell 
them the great news. And add that this 
was the first house in the Glen to which I 
brought it.” 

“I’m sure they ought to feel highly 
honoured,’’ said Miss Helen. 

‘* My father has such an immense respect 
for Mr. Baird,” observed Miss Lucy. ‘ He 
is one of those rare people who rejoice with 
the joyful and sympathise with the sad, and 
who is willing to help everybody, however 
little they may deserve it. I know he will 
be pleased to hear of my brother’s happiness.” 

‘«* Anybody who desires Mr. Rab’s welfare 
will be that,” said Miss Helen with a subtle 
emphasis. 

‘‘And give my love to Lesley. What a 
sweet girl she is,—how full of disinterested 
devotion! Just the one to fulfil a round of 
quiet duty in the spirit of a saint.”’ 

‘“‘ We're a’ fit for what we’re made,” said 
Miss Bell. 

They followed Miss Lucy to the door, 
sent most ceremonious congratulations 
and compliments to the laird, and watched 
the chaise out of sight. 

“‘This is a queer marriage,” said Miss 
Helen : ‘‘ a renegade Jew’s daughter, and he 
so rich that he must have some reason for 
jumping at such a poor son-in-law! Higher 
rank than the Bethunes is to be had for 
plenty of money, unless the money has to 
sweeten something uncommonly nasty. 
Surely the bride must be twice as old as Mr. 
Rab, and crooked and squinting into the 
bargain ! ” 

“It’s ower true that gold gilds all things,” 
giggled Miss Bell. 

“This will be a bitter pill for Lesley 
Baird,” said Miss Helen. 

‘“* Miss Lucy kenned that fine,” responded 





her sister. And then the two turned back 
into the house. 

Lucy Bethune drove home with much the 
same feeling of resigned self-satisfaction at 
having accomplished a necessary but painful 
duty which had doubtless filled the breasts 
of her half-savage forbears after they had 
got through the labours of “a gude hangin’ 
day” on the Edenlaw. Perhaps it was the 
stirring of these hereditary instincts within 
her that made her order the driver to take 
the by-road which led to the little grave- 
yard wherein was the private burying- 
ground of the lords of Bethune. She 
alighted, and lingered for some minutes 
among their memorials—worn stones, rusty 
brasses, and grim, defaced effigies. There 
was the plain slab memorialising her 
own mother, and the white cross reared in 
remembrance of the laird’s second wife, the 
bride of a year, and the mother of his son. 

Yet while Lucy strayed in the little en- 
closure, where chickweed and dandelion 
grew rank among the neglected grass, after 
the fashion of most Scottish burial-grounds, 
her thoughts dwelt on none of these 
monuments, but rather on a certain Bethune 
who was dead and yet not gathered to the 
sepulchre of his fathers. 

But why was there no memorial of him 
here? ‘True, he had died on the high seas; 
yet here was a brass recording the name of 
a Bethune slain in the Peninsular War, and 
a shield bearing the style of another who 
had perished in India. 

Why had this one name vanished utterly 


from the family roll ? 


And yet it had not faded from the family 
heart. Twice lately had Lucy Bethune 
heard this missing name on her father’s 
lips. Once, as he started up in strange 
alarm from his afternoon nap; and again, 
when, in one of those strange fits of 
confusion and bewilderment which began to 
come so often upon him now, he had 
actually miscalled his own son by it! 

These were questions over which Lucy 
Bethune’s heart brooded bodefully. Was 
there anything threatening the Bethune 
security and honour? ‘Then it could be but 
& wrong, an outrage! And now they 
would have wealth and power wherewith to 
resist it. 

She re-entered her chaise and was driven 
off towards the Towers. 

Sweet Lesley Baird returning homeward 
across the green shoulder of the Edenlaw, 
saw the little speck moving in the distance, 
surrounded by a white halo of dust. 





WAITING. 
By CLARA THWAITES. 


EEP are the furrows of the fields of ocean, 
The boundless prairies of the deep sea-floor ; 

Above—the billows break in wild commotion ; 

Beneath—the depths are calm for evermore. 


Deep are its furrows! Evermore receiving 
The generations of each fleeting age, 

O’er million graves the restless waves are heaving, 
Yet write no record on its troubled page. 


Sown is the seed ’mid sough and swirl of billow, 
The lightning’s arrows and the tempest’s stir, 
The boom of waves above its weedy pillow, 
And requiems rolling o’er its sepulchre. 








PARLIAMENT’S BATTLES FOR THE CHILDREN. 








Waiteth the seed through days of sunny splendour, 
Through stilly nights, when rippling seas are calm 

As waving cornfield, ‘neath the moonlight tender, 
And airs are whispering a harvest psalm. 


Waiteth the seed for Life’s triumphant angel 

To cry that time’s wild pulse shall throb no more, 
To claim the troubled sea for joy’s evangel, 

And reap its harvest for His threshing-floor 





PARLIAMENT’S BATTLES FOR THE 


CHILDREN. 


IN FACTORY, CHIMNEY, AND BRICKFIELD. 


By WILLIAM 


C. PRESTON. 


THIRD PAPER. 


\HERE are some victories that are them- | 
selves prophecies of defeat, and such | 
the Government felt their victory to be 
when they checked for a time the advance of | 
Lord Ashley, on the 20th July, 1838. The 
resolution, it will be remembered, was simply 
one of regret that the Act, which had been 
proved to be so ineffective, had been suffered | 
to continue so long without amendment. | 
In a House of 227 this had been lost by a | 
majority of only fifteen. To Sir Robert Peel | 
and his cabinet the figures were full of omen. | 
They saw clearly enough that the children’s 
friends were gaining power, and that unless 
the Government in some way appeased the 
growing demand for further legislation, 
Lord Ashley would presently be ina position 
to dictate to them the very terms of their 
existence. On the other hand, their 
sympathies, and especially those of the 
Premier, were with the capitalists, and they 
put off the evil day as long as they could. 
Still, there was no postponing it beyond 
the beginning of the next session, and on the 
15th February, 1839, they promptly brought 
forward their Factory Act Amendments Bill. 
It offered but few advantages, and when 
Lord Ashley attempted to get silk mills 
included in its provisions and to secure the 
reduction of the hours for young persons 
from sixty-nine to fifty-eight, he was defeated 
on both points ; at the same time he received 
a new tribute to his growing power, for, rather 
than risk the consequences of his opposition in 
the final stages of the measure, it was with- 
drawn, on the 26th July. Another session 
was gone and no progress had been made, 
except that persistent agitation had more 
fully informed and more deeply impressed the 





minds of men both in and out of Parliament 





as to the necessity of reform. The consum- 
mation was hastening very slowly, but very 
surely. 

The universal interest and excitement 
awakened by the great Chartist movement 
about this time produced a lull in popular 
agitation on the factory question, and, in 
addition to this distraction, a further loss to 
the cause was occasioned by the removal for 
the time of Mr. Richard Oastler from active 
participation in the crusade. His exertions 
had grievously crippled his resources, and 
his enemies managed to get him thrown into 
prison for debt.. Here he remained for 
nearly six years—from 1838 to 1844—-when 
his liabilities, amounting to £3,000, were 
discharged by public subscription. 

But neither the distractions of other 
movements nor reverses to the friends of the 
enterprise were allowed by the champion of 
the children’s cause to deter him from doing 
what was possible in their interests. He 
succeeded, in March, 1840, in securing the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working of the Act for the 
regulation of Mills and Factories. That its 
investigations were exceedingly compre- 
hensive goes without saying when it is 
stated that Lord Ashley himself presided. 
The Committee reported the following year, 
testifying to the improvement which had 
taken place in the condition of young 
factory workers, and proposing various 
means for preventing the frequent infringe- 
ment of the law. 

This aroused the masters, and at a 
meeting held in Manchester on the 27th 
August, 1841, they resolved to oppose any 
measure that Lord Ashley could bring in. 
Defiance of this kind, however, never 
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troubled Lord Ashley. He was far more 
disheartened by the vacillation, the incon- 
sistency, the unreliability of those who were 
around him in Parliament. We find him 
writing in his diary on February 3, 1842 :— 
“Politicians are chameleons, and take the 
colour of the passing cloud. My letter 
approves itself to their consciences, but 
obstructs their wishes. They feel that Jam 
in the right and Peel in the Treasury, so the 
House of Commons will think with me and 
act with him. I have had some cold 
praise, but no promises of support. I am 
complimented with some formal regrets, but 
they all show me that the right hand of the 
chair presents objects in a different point of 
view from the left hand. . . . Some have 
suddenly found out that I am going too far, 
and some secretly wish that I would go no 
further.” Anda few days later :—‘ Peel’s 
affinities are towards wealth and capital. 
His heart is manifestly towards the mill- 
owners, his lips vceccasionally for the 
operatives. His speech was a transcript of 
his mind—cotton is everything, man 
nothing.” 

Thus matters went on slowly until, on the 
8th March, 18438, Sir James Graham, on 
behalf of the Government, brought in a Bill 
which reduced the hours of labour for 
children to six and a-half hours per day, but 
they were to be allowed to begin working in 
factories at eight years of age instead of 
nine. 
thirteen and eighteen (twenty-one if they 
were women), were to work not more than 
twelve hours per day. The Bill also 
contained some protective clauses, and 
there was added an educational scheme. 
This last proposal aroused the most virulent 
opposition, which even certain modifica- 
tions could not appease, and after all the 
measure was abandoned with a promise that 
another should be introduced in the 
following session. 

It is interesting to note that amongst the 
bitterest opponents of any legislative inter- 
ference for the benefit of the children at 
this time was Miss Harriet Martineau. The 
“dismal science” had taken her captive, 
and she saw no social salvation but in the 
rigorous application of the dogmas of political 
economy. The god of this science had 
blinded her eyes to the real facts of the 
case, or she could never have written such 
a sentence as this, referring to Lord Ashley: 
‘The champion of the Lancashire operatives, 
whose families had been earning £3 per 
week; while peasant families, his neighbours, 


Young persons, between the age of | 








were earning from 8s. to 10s. per week, 
living on food too mean and scanty to support 
strength, and sleeping under rotten thatch 
which let in rain.” Diatribes like these 
caused their subject many a secret pang, 
but their effect upon the movement was only 
to intensify the agitation and prepare the 
way for the great struggle which was to end 
in victory. 

The next stage in the campaign was a 
succession of fierce encounters. Sir James 
Graham brought in his promised Bill on 
February 5, 1844. This time he was not 
going to run the risk of any educational 
scheme, but simply proposed that time 
should be allowed in which to receive 
education. The hours for children between 
nine and thirteen were to be eight daily, and 
for young persons between thirteen and 
eighteen, twelve. Those employed in silk, 
cotton, woollen, and flax mills were not to 
begin work earlier than half-past five in 
the morning during summer and half-past 
six in winter, nor to continue beyond seven 
p-m. in summer and eight in winter. Out 
of this time one hour and a half were to be 
allowed for meals and rest. This was a 
vast improvement upon the condition of 
things sketched in the first of these papers, 
but Lord Ashley determined to fight for 
‘‘ten hours and no surrender.”” When 
therefore, a week later, the Bill was read a 
second time and ordered to be committed, the 
excitement became intense. Meetings were 
held, pamphlets were issued, and every 
available method of informing and exciting 
public opinion was adopted. Twelve dele- 
gates were sent to London to assist Lord 
Ashley; London and Westminster were 
divided into districts, and every member of 
Parliament in these districts was canvassed, 
the working of the factory system being 
explained, and its evils exposed as never 
before. 

At length the Bill went into Committee, 
on the 13th of March. Lord Ashley tried 
to attain his end by moving that ‘“ night” 
should be taken to mean the time between 
six in the evening and six in the morning, 
thus practically limiting the factory day to 
ten hours. His speech, which occupied two 
and a half hours, was one of the most 
forcible, comprehensive, and interesting 
that he had yet delivered. Amongst other 
things he gave evidence, founded upon the 
measurements and calculations of one of the 
most distinguished mathematicians of the 
day, conclusively proving that many of the 
children employed in the spinning mills had 
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to walk or trot distances varying from seven- 
teen to thirty miles every day, their labour 
being increased by the strain of having 
continually to lean over the machine and 
return to an erect position no less than from 
4,000 to 5,000 times a day. In spite of all, 
the Government were determined in their 
opposition ; Cobden, a few days before, had 
made a fierce attack upon Lord Ashley, and 
now Bright ridiculed the notion that there 
was any need for a new Act. He contradicted 
the statements as to the unhealthiness and 
misery of the manufacturing districts, declared 
that high wages and general prosperity pre- 
vailed, and was betrayed by the violence of his 
onslaught upon Lord Ashley into personalities 
for which he afterwards, with characteristic 
manliness, was constrained to apologise. 

It was now two o’clock, and the debate 
was adjourned. On its resumption, Sir 
Robert Peel girded himself to strike a mighty 
and, as he hoped, a decisive blow. He 
pointed out that other branches of manu- 
facture required restriction more than these 
to which the attention of the House had 
been called, such as those associated with 
Sheffield and Birmingham, the glass, porce- 
lain, earthenware, and calico-printing in- 
dustries, as well as dressmaking and needle- 
work. ‘I cannot and will not acquiesce in 
the proposal. of the noble lord,’ was the 
emphatic exclamation with which he sat 
down. 

Doubtless Peel thought that by this un- 
compromising avowal he had given the 
coup de grace to the amendment, but he had 
miscalculated his power. The division 
showed 161 for and 158 against. The 
ministers were filled with madness. Lord 
Ashley himself could scarcely believe the 
result, and he records a prayer in his diary 
that night that he might be kept from 
unseemly exultation, and “that I may yet 
creep low by the ground to Thine honour 
and to the recovery of the people from 
Egyptian bondage. The Red Sea is yet 
before me, the enemy are in pursuit, and the 
wilderness hath shut us in, but we will, by 
His grace, stand still and see the salvation 
of God.” 

He was right, indeed, about the enemy 
being still in pursuit—they were not going 
to yield without a desperate struggle. Sir 
James Graham announced that he would go 
on up to the eighth clause, when Lord Ashley 
would move that “‘ten”’ should be substituted 
for ‘‘ twelve.” On the following Friday the 
debate was to be resumed. ‘The interval 
was diligently used by Ministers for their 





reinforcement. ‘‘ No reasoning,” says the 
diary, ‘“‘no mis-statement, no falsehood 
almost, spared! Expresses sent off the 
whole of Sunday. I offered to delay ‘ten 
hours’ for two years and a half. Everyone 
satisfied except Peel and Graham, who are 
furious in temper.”’ 

An extraordinary state of things came 
about when the debate was resumed. The 
fight was vigorous and prolonged, and the 
issue worse than doubtful. First of all the 
Government proposal of “twelve” hours 
was negatived by a majority of three 
(186 to 183). Lord Ashley’s amendment 
of “ten”? hours was then put and also 
lost, the voting being 188 against and 
181 for. The result was simply chaos. 
Sir James Graham postponed saying what 
the Government would do, but Lord 
Ashley, whilst bowing to the decision of the 
House, declared that he would persevere to 
the last hour of his existence, and had not 
the slightest doubt that at no very distant 
time he should, by God’s blessing, have a 
complete victory. 

For the children there had been raised up 
a champion indeed. His faith in God and 
in the right, his sympathy with suffering 
and his hatred of wrong made him simply 
invincible. Here was a Nehemiah who was 
not to be frightened by threats nor beaten 
back by opposition. . But the wiles of San- 
ballat and Tobiah and the rest of them 
might yet be able to seduce him from his 
armed watchfulness. They tried again, as 
they had often done before, to persuade him 
to accept office. What good he might do 
if he would only consent to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The proposal was put 
before him with consummate adroitness. It 
was done so privately, so indirectly, that he 
might well have supposed the Government to 
be unaware that he was being made acquainted 
with the honour that they designed for him. 
They did not count upon his having Ithuriel’s 
spear. But this was ever part of his armour, 
and he at once saw through the device. 
Besides, what were honours like that to him ? 
The honour of which he was proudest was 
that he was consecrated to the suffering 
children of the poor, and he would allow no 
man to rob him of that. If his opponents 
vanquished him it must be in fair fight, face 
to face, hand to hand. To dangle a bribe 
before him was simply to make him plant 
his feet more firmly, and grasp his sword 
with a stouter resolve that death alone 
should be allowed to bring him his discharge 
from the war. 
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And so the battle was resumed. The 
Government brought in a new Bill on the 
8rd May. It was so framed that it would 
not admit of amendment on any of its 
clauses, and it was necessary for Lord 
Ashley to give notice that he would move 
the introduction of a new clause to the 
effect that no young person should be 
employed more than eleven hours a day, or 
sixty-four hours per week, and that from 
October 1, 1847, these should be reduced to ten 
and fifty-eight respectively. This clause he 
moved on the 10th, and as a matter of course 
it was violently opposed. It would cause a 
diminution of prosperity; there would take 
place a reduction in the value of the fixed 
capital employed in the trade; a decrease of 
wages would ensue; values would rise; 
trade would be imperilled by foreign com- 
petition, and soon. These objections were 
met by Lord Ashley in a very powerful 
speech, and although the debate lasted two 
nights no one attempted to overthrow his 
arguments. Graham threatened resignation ; 
Roebuck made one of the most violent speeches 
ever heard in the House, even from him; 
Bright launched against the ten hours 
proposal the bolts of his bitterest invective. 
Macaulay-supported it in one of his brilliant 
orations ; Peel spoke against it for two hours 
and finished by declaring that he should 
retire if defeated. This settled the matter 
for the time. In the state of politics just 
then it was felt that the Government must 
be saved. Hence nurabers voted for them 
who sympathised with Lord Ashley, and 
whilst 159 went into the lobby with him, 
297 rallied around Peel, and the Government 
secured a majority of 188. 

This was a crushing defeat, but by no 
means a decisive one. Lord Ashley declared 
that he should renew his proposal at an early 
date, and waited the turn of events. The Bill, 
meanwhile, passed into the House of Lords 
as a Government measure. It was warmly 
opposed by Lord Brougham and others, but 
its supporters were in the majority, and it 
became law on the 6th of June, 1844. 

Comparing the state of things secured by 
this Act with what existed at the beginning 
of the movement there might seem good 
reason to rest and be thankful. The labour 
of children in factories was now limited to 
six hours a day; protection was afforded 
them against accidents, death, and mutilation, 
from the unguarded state of machinery ; 
time for obtaining education was secured; 
and no woman of whatever age was allowed 
to work more than twelve hours per day. 





All this sounds fair, but it gives only a 
very imperfect idea of the reality. A vast 
amount of evil was yet untouched. The 
provisions of the Act cast their beneficent 
shadow over a section only of the suffering 
children. Thousands upon thousands were 
still left without protection. Referring to 
what he saw in Lancashire in the October 
| following the passing of the Bill, Lord 
| Ashley speaks of 85,000 children under 
| thirteen years of age, many of them not 
exceeding five or six, who worked (in print- 
works) at times fourteen or fifteen hours a 
| day, and often, also, during the night. And 
| then he breaks out: “Oh, the abomination ! 
| Now, therefore, God helping me, I will arise 
| and overthrow this Philistine. Oh, blessed 
Lord and Saviour of mankind, look down on 
the lambs of Thy fold, and strengthen me to 
the work, in faith and ‘fear, in knowledge, 
opportunity, wisdom, and grace.” 

The country became more agitated every 
day. The friends of the movement 
realised that they were growing in strength 
all along the line. Hence, more hopeful 
than ever, they kept hard at work. The 
undaunted leader renewed his attack on 
the 29th January, 1846, by re-introducing 
his Ten Hours Bill. He was more formidably 
armed than ever, and dealt the most telling 
blows upon his opponents right and left. 
Recently collected facts and information, 
including the results of experiments which 
had been tried in several of the leading 
factories as to the effects of shortened hours 
of labour, were brought forward one after 
the other with consummate skill and cogent 
force, and amongst the most telling portions 
of his speech was one wherein he read a 
quotation from certain remarks of the 
Committee of Operative Spinners, who had 
hitherto been extremely opposed to the 
clause which limited the labour of children 
to half-time. ‘The physical and moral 
condition of the children had been so 
improved,” they said, ‘‘ that they did not 
appear to be the same race of beings. 
Parents affirmed that the benefits which had 
arisen to themselves and their children were 
more than sufficient to repay them for their 
time and sacrifices, and that sooner than go 
back to the old system they would part with 
the last shilling they had in the world in 
defence of the restrictive system of labour.” 

The opponents of the measure again put 
forth all their strength, and again Mr. Bright 
was conspicuous for the warmth of his 
opposition. The attack was the last which 
Lord Ashley was to lead in Parliament for 
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some time to come. Two days afterwards 
he resigned his seat in consequence of the 
change which his views had undergone in 
relation to the Corn Laws. Dear as was the 
cause of the children to him, he could not 
have loved them’so much had he not loved 
honour more, and his conscience would not 
allow him to hold a seat in which he felt 
that he was not representing the views of 
his constituents. 

The leadership now devolved upon Mr. 
Fielden, the member for Bolton, who moved 
the second reading of the Bill on the 29th 
April. Sir James Graham announced the 
uncompromising opposition of the Govern- 
ment to the further progress of the Bill, and 
the debate was adjourned for a week. It 
was then resumed, and again adjourned. 
Lord John Russell and Macaulay both 
supported it, but in the end it was defeated 
by a majority of ten (193 for and 203 
against). 

Scarcely a month, however, had elapsed 
before a new day dawned for the movement, 
On the 26th of June Peel was defeated on 
the Irish Coercion Bill, and Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs came into power. 
As those who composed the new Government 
were for the most part pledged to the 
principle of the Bill, the highest hopes were 
awakened in the breasts of its supporters. 
Lord Ashley was working with unwearied 
zeal outside Parliament, and during the 
ensuing winter he attended meetings in 
every large town in Lancashire, urging the 
people to rally round Mr. Fielden. As 
victory apparently came into view the ex- 
citement became intense, and events began 
to move rapidly towards the consummation. 
The Bill was brought in by Mr. Fielden on 
the 26th of January, 1847; on the 10th of 
February it came on for the second reading, 
and in spite of Hume’s opposition on grounds 
of political economy, and Roebuck’s on every 
ground, conceivable and inconceivable, it 
was carried by a majority of 108. Nearly 
three months elapsed before it got through 
Committee, but on May 3, the third reading 
was carried by the majority of sixty-three. 
Ten days later it went up to the Lords. 
The bishops mustered in greater force than 
had ever been known. Brougham addressed 
himself to them, strenuously opposing the 
measure, grounding his opposition on 
arguments from political economy, and 
drawing a lamentable picture of a state of 
things never likely to be witnessed. The 
first reading, however, was sanctioned by a 
majority of forty-two. The debate on the 





second reading on May 17th is said to have 
been one of the most interesting ever listened 
to in the Lords, and perhaps its most 
remarkable feature was the noble speech of 
the Bishop of Oxford in favour of the 
measure. He showed how impossible it 
was for all the profits and accumulations of 
the manufacturers to depend upon the last 
two hours’ labour of the trembling hands of 
children; that the cause had been slowly 
winning its way for years against the 
greatest of all human passions—the love 
of gain; maintained that the acquisition of 
wealth was opposed to moral principles; 
that there was no moral wrong which was 
politically expedient or could tend to the 
production of wealth; and that if they 
neglected the people to make the nation rich 
they would end in making the nation poor 
by debasing the people. The second reading 
was passed without a division, and the Bill 
passed its final stage on the 1st of June. 

The news of the victory was received 
throughout the country with intense enthu- 
siasm. The rejoicings in the manufacturing 
districts were indescribable. Lord Ashley 
and Mr. Fielden were received with ovations 
wherever they went. Many of the mill- 
owners even welcomed the change, and 
arranged festivities for their workpeople in 
honour of the occasion. Medals were 
struck to commemorate it, one of which was 
sent to the Queen, and the populace in 
the affected districts were wild with joy. 

Thus practically ended the campaign 
which, with unflagging courage and super- 
human patience and determination, had 
been carried on by the friends of the 
children for forty weary years against the 
opposition of wealth, and capital, and 
avarice, and power. As a matter of fact, 
the conflict did not close for thirty years 
afterwards. The old forces soon arrayed 
themselves against weakness and poverty. 
Means of evading the Act were discovered, 
and flaws were detected that were speedily 
turned to account. Amendment after 
amendment needed to be passed, every one 
of which was sturdily opposed, and it was, 
strictly speaking, not until 1878 that Lord 
Shaftsbury saw the completion of his life- 
long battle for the children, and was able 
to say ‘‘ we find ourselves at last, after forty- 
one years of exertion, in possession of what 
we prayed for at first—a Ten Hours Bill.” 

We have yet to look at the battles fought 
in Parliament for the children employed in 
chimneys and brickfields, and these will be 
described in a concluding paper. 
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BLUE WATERS AND WHITE 
By W. C. PROCTER. 


MONGST the wonders of modern travel 
there is perhaps nothing more sensa- 
tional than the sudden rush from winter to 
spring through the rocky heart of the St. 
Gothard. Say it is a day in the latter part 
of April, when the meadows of the lower 
Swiss valleys are swept by fleeting sunshine 
and shade. But as the train leaves the 
village of Amsteg it climbs rapidly toward 
the strongholds of eternal winter. The air 
is chillier; the snow lies in broader patches ; 
the echoes from the thundering train have a 
frosty ring. Icicles cling about the dripping 
cascades, and the summits are darkened by 
scowling snowstorms. In and out of winding 
tunnels the labouring engine deftly cuts 
its way, everywhere guarded by miracles 
of engineering from scurrying avalanches 
and rolling boulders. At Gdschenen we 





































































Varenna. 


are several hundred feet 
higher than the top of 
Snowdon, and the icy 
blast pierces through 
carriage windows and 
wraps, chilling us to 
the bone. Then a deep 
cavern yawns; with a 
shriek and a rattle the 
train dives beneath the 
mountain, and in an 
instant a warm wind 
meets us as though 
breathed from some 
central fire. But it is 
not from any central fire 
at all. The other end 
PALACES. of the tunnel confronts 

the southern sun; and 

it is from the basking 

plains of Italy that the 
heated current comes. For twenty minutes 
there is darkness, like the unconsciousness 
we suppose to fall upon the dying, between 
the life of labour and the life of rest; but 
soon scintillations of light strike along the 
tunnel walls, and out we rush into the soft 
air and soothing warmth of a north Italian 
spring. More and more as we rattle down 
the slopes all signs of winter disappear. 
Within a few moments swelling buds are 
succeeded by shining blossom; masses of 
foliage are seen below us. Soon we reach 
chestnuts, walnuts, and mulberries in full 
leaf. Carriage windows have been thrown 
open, wraps cast aside; and at Bellinzona 
we begin to wonder whether the summer 
clothing in our portmanteau is sufficiently 
light. A man may take his breakfast 
cowering near a red-hot stove in a hostelry 
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half-buried in snow, and may dine under 
trellissed vines or beneath the broad-leaved 
shade of a fig-tree. 

Undoubtedly this close proximity to 
northern ice and snow adds a good deal to 
the charm of the Italian Lakes. Southern 
Italy and Greece can show scenes as fair ; 
but when the traveller reaches them sun- 
shine has become monotonous, and cloudless 
skies almost tiresome. Our joys as well 
as our sorrows depend much on contrast. 
I doubt whether sensitiveness to natural 
scenery could be kept alive in a man who 
should live twenty years on the loveliest 
coral isle, amid limpid seas, with never a 
change in the seasons or the weather. I can 
quite appreciate the feelings of the British 
tar who, on sailing from the tropics into a 
Channel fog, was touched with patriotic 
pride: “Ay, ay,” said he—* that’s your 
style; none of your staring blue skies 
here!” And I also understand how a 
Manchester man, who has never ranged 
beyond his native pall of smoke, is un- 
conscious of its ugliness. It is by contrast 
alone that we come to have any definite 
feelings at all; and certainly the Italian lake 
scenery is specially favoured in this respect 
by its nearness to snow-peaks and ice-fields. 
It is like a flower-bed in the bend of a 
glacier — spring nestling in the lap of 
winter. 

There are other interesting characteristics 
which the Italian Lakes possess in common 
with all lake scenery, but perhaps in a 
higher degree. All forms of water are 
delightful in a landscape: indeed, a land- 





scape without water is almost like a face 
without eyes. But there is all the difference 
in the world between the majesty of ocean, 
the fretful hurry of a torrent, and the placid 
repose of a lake. When we stand by the 
seaside we. instinctively feel that water is 
here the mightier power; the land is its 
ward or its victim, according to its humour. 
There is a sense of safety given by the wide 
trackless waste, which no foe may cross 
without endless perils ; but when the billows 
are roused by storm they shake the strand, 
and sap the cliffs, and strew the shore with 
wrecks in their resistless force. Far different 
is our feeling by a land-locked lake: here 
land is supreme and sovereign. The 
strength of the hills, the wealth of the 
meadows, the majesty of the forest trees, here 
seem to encircle the sleeping waters with a 
fond embrace, and the lake rests in the 
bosom of the land like an unconscious 
infant in repose; or, if we contrast lakes 
with rivers, though both have their interest, 
there is a soothing peace in the quiet mere 
which is wanting in the hurrying river. 

All this is fulfilled in the Italian Lakes. 
The contrast between precipitous banks and 
horizontal surface is peculiarly vigorous 
where those precipitous banks shoot up to 
the regions of eternal snow, and hardly any 
level land is to be seen. The contrasts of 
colour likewise are unusually vivid. The 
bright blue surface of the flood breaks here 
and there into flashing white where ripples 
catch the sun; and masses of dark or vivid 
green in the woods and groves and gardens 
are set off by the shining walls of white 











The Isle of Fishers in the Lago Maggiore. 
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Isola Madre. 


palaces, or glittering houses, or towering 
campaniles confronting a cloudless sun. 
The Italian style of architecture, whether in 
church or palace, is specially adapted to a 
sunny clime. Broad walls, deep cornices, 
perspectives of arcades, lose half, or more 
than half, their charm beneath the gloomy 
skies of the North. But where they bask in 
an atmosphere sparkling everywhere with 
sunlight, the strong shadows of deep cornices 
and mysterious arcades are in delightful 
contrast with the wealth of light that sleeps 
on broad walls, where lizards bask, and the 
hum of a myriad insects sounds. The cam- 
panile likewise adds a wonderful grace to 
the landscape. Itis not indeed so suggestive 
of aspiration as the “‘ heavenward pointing 
spire’ of our native land, and it is difficult to 
account for the peculiar impression of grace 
that it makes upon us; but perhaps there 
is something in the sudden change of 
proportion from the long horizontal lines 
characteristic of Italian building to the 
sharp upward outline which pierces the sky. 

The principal lakes of the Swiss Italian 


border are three in number: the Lago Mag- | 


giore and the Lake of Como, with a smaller 
one lying between—the Lake of Lugano. 
They are all of them long and narrow, with 
a general trend from north-east to south-west; 
XVITI—44 


but the middle lake, that of Lugano, is 
almost as irregular in outline as the Lake of 
the Four Cantons. The Lago Maggiore, or 
greater lake, is about thirty-four miles long, 
with an average breadth of only three miles. 
At a little more than half its length in the 
direction of the south, a broad deep bed 
opens out, at the mouth of which lie scattered 
several beautiful islands. Until near the 
end of the seventeenth century these islands 
were mere uncultivated wastes, or at the 
best pastures. But at that time Count 
Vitalliano Borromeo, with a keener eye to 
beauty and situation than was usually 
possessed by the people of his day, took 
possession of these islets, and proceeded to 
adorn one or two of them for purposes of 
habitation. The chief of them, Isola Bella, 
or the Fair Isle, a name which it owes to the 
Count, was selected for the erection of his 
palace. The islet was a mere rock at that 
time, with scarce soil enough to give any 
root-hold to trees. But the Count excavated 
terraces which he enriched with fruitful soil, 
and out of them grew delightful gardens. 
A village for retainers sprang up around the 
palace. Campaniles, the signs of worship, 
sprang aloft. And from that day to this the 
island has deserved its name. At the present 


time the palace is rather a museum than a 
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habitation. It is enriched with all manner | such that the village makes a really interest- 


of works of art, gathered from the treasures | ing picture. 
of ancient Rome and Mediwval Italy.| Jean Paul Richter regarded this bay as a 
Complaint is sometimes made by critical | scene of ideal beauty. I do not know that 
worshippers of the beautiful, that the island | he ever saw it with his own eyes; but he 
is too evidently artificial, and its palaces too | sketched it as if he had. In “ The Titan” 
formal. But as the flood of sunlight pours | he brings his hero in the grey dawn across 
down upon its greenery and white, and its | the shimmering water to the Isola Bella. 
image is reflected in the blue mirror of the | He leads him with bandaged eyes up the 
lake, the critical mind must be strong indeed | terraces to the highest point; and at sunrise 
which does not prefer the delight of gazing | he lets the whole glory of the world as viewed 
to the trouble of analysis. from thence burst upon his soul. ‘“0O 
To another island, Isola Madre, no such | God!” cries Albano, in fearful joy, ‘“‘ what a 
criticism can be applied. It is simply a| world is this!”’ 
park surrounding a plain but handsome villa,| But this Bay of Islands is far from being 
which stands out in white purity from groves | the only entrancing scene on this wonderful 
of cedars, laurels, and myrtles. Here blooms | lake. Canobbio, farther to the north, and 
the agave, and the pomegranate, and the | well within Swiss territory, is remarkable 
camellia. Here hovers a scent of magnolia | for the grouping of its church and villas. 
and orange bloom; and many a plant as-| Against the long slopes, seamed with 
sociated in the mind with tropic scenes | tumbling streams, and scarred with the wear 
flourishes here beneath the shelter of the | of ages, the little town stands out fair and 
mighty alpine wall that keeps out all northern | bright in the morning sun. The reflections 
and eastern winds. of the white walls in the blue water are 
The third island, more completely built | broken by gliding gondolas furnished with 
over, is called the Isle of Fishers, from the | an awning indicative of the blessed climate 
occupation of its inhabitants. The effect of | enjoyed so near the realms of snow. 
the campanile is strikingly illustrated in the; But Bellagio, on the Lake of Como, is, 
grouping of the houses on this islet. With- | perhaps, best known to English travellers. 
out it the square and unadorned buildings | It stands on a point of land where the long 
would be prosaic and dull. But the effect | narrow lake divides itself into two parts, one 
of the tower in giving contrast and unity is | of which, the eastern, is called the Lake of 
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Isola Bella in the Lago Maggiore. 


Lecco. The point is a bare promontory, 


crowded with foliage, and lined along its | 
foot with the shining walls of palace, church | 


and cottage. Above the town is one of the 
most beautiful points of view in the whole 
district. To right and left, and in front, 
the blue water is all around. We stand 
beneath the shadow of cypress, pine, and 
myrtle. The sweeping shores glitter with 
wealthy villas. Boats, laden with pleasure- 
seekers, glide here and there. Hills arise 
in every variety of form; and the prospect is 
crowned with the majesty of the soaring 
Alps. It is indicative of the times that 
the chief hotel was formerly a nobleman’s 
palace, the Villa Serbelloni. But there are 
other residences which still retain their 
aristocratic inhabitants—or at least their 


belongings. The Villa Melzi is one of these, | 


about a mile southwards from Bellagio. It 
stands immediately upon the shore of the 
lake, from which it is separated only by a 
garden terrace, and from this terrace white 
steps descend into the water. The palace, like 
that of the Isola Bella, is very much a museum 


of art and antiquities, and the park itself is | 


enriched with statuary of no mean order. 
Taking advantage of the genial air, successive 
gardeners have reared palms and cactuses, 


amongst which are tastefully distributed | 


many a masterpiece of modern statuary. 
Well might Manzoni select the shores of 
this romantic lake as the chief scene of his 
story of ‘I Promessi Sposi.’’ There is not a 
feature in the landscape out of harmony 


with tender sentiment. Adventurers who 
penetrate the dwellings of the poor will 
find, indeed, that squalor is not confined 
to East London or to Irish cabins. But in 
this delicious air very little is required to 
support life or to protect it from the weather. 
Fish is to be had for the taking, while 
vegetables and fruit cost little labour to rear. 
| For half the year, or perhaps more, a couch 
| beneath cedar or mulberry shade, beside the 
| flashing water, gives more luxurious repose 
| than the shelter of a palace. Thus the 
| very poor suffer less privation than in the 
| sterner climes north of the Alpine wall. 
Yet this gentleness of Nature is not an un- 
mixed blessing. The spur of necessity 
ennobles even while it frets us. The race 
of heroes has always descended from the 
North, and has rarely been known to return 
| from the South. Hebrews, Chaldeans, Medes 
and Persians, Tartars, Goths, Normans, all 
were braced by chilly airs and stern scenes of 
Nature for their march upon southern climes. 
The Carthaginians, the Romans, and the 
Arabs seem to furnish examples to the 
contrary. But their history did not begin 
| when we first hear of them, and there are 
many hints that their vigour was inherited 
from a northern ancestry. On the whole, 
the fairest scenes of earth have serious 
| drawbacks in enervating influences which 
| sap both moral and physical strength. To 
| this the Italian Lakes are no exception; and 
| they confer more blessing on the stranger 
| than on the native. 













GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 





By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
THE SIXTH CENTURY.—THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN. 


HE sixth century abounds in prominent | 

figures, and at some of the most 

prominent we must take at least a passing 
glance. 

Pre-eminent above all were Justinian and 
his wife Theodora, in the immense influence 
which they exercised over the civilised 
world. Their reign was signalised by the 
military prowess of Belisarius and Narses, 
by the legal knowledge of Tribonian, by the 
historic genius of Procopius. During this 
century, also, we are brought into contact 
with the last of the great Gothic leaders, 
Vitices, Torma, and Trras; with GeLiver, 
the last of the Vandals; with Crovis at the 
beginning of the century, the first famous 
Frank; and with Axsor, the first famous 
Lombard, towards its end. The closing 
years of the century are also marked by the 
Pontificate of GRecory THE GREAT. 

About the middle of the fifth century 
three stalwart peasant brothers, who had 
been labourers or swineherds in an obscure 
Dacian village, determined to embrace the 
more lucrative profession of soldiers, and 
strode into Constantinople with no richer 
earthly possessions than skin wallets, con- 
taining coarse biscuit. The name of the 
youngest of the three was Justin, and of 
another, Istock, which means a tree-trunk. 
They enrolled themselves among the guards 
of the Emperor Leo, who welcomed them 
for their strength and stature. Being also 
steady and brave, Justin, step by step, 
became Tribune, Count, General, Senator, 
and Captain ofthe Guards. At the death of the 
Emperor Anastasius, the eunuch Amantius 
entrusted him with a large sum of money to 
use in bribery for one of his creatures. 
Justin applied it to his own uses, and thus, 
at the age of 68, an elderly Dacian peasant 
became Emperor of the East and West. 
Like Theodoric, he could not write, and was 
obliged to use a gold plate with the letters 
of his name cut in it, over which he passed 
the pen full of purple ink. But he had two 
great advantages. On the one hand, he was 
orthodox, and was saved perhaps by his 
complete ignorance of letters from being 
tempted to swerve into the heresies of either 
Eunomius or Eutyches. On the other 
hand, he had in Proclus a useful and faithful 





minister, and in his nephew Justinian, 


He had 
; summoned this Dacian youth from his 
|native village, and given him the best 
education that Constantinople could afford. 
Justin ruled ably, if unscrupulously, for nine 


son of Istock, an able lieutenant. 


years and four months. Before his death he 
placed the diadem on the head of his 
nephew, who succeeded to the empire at 
the age of forty-five (A.D. 527), and who 
reigned for nearly thirty-nine years with 
glorious and undisputed sway. 

The character of Justinian has been 
described as a mass of contradictions. 
Pious, devoted, orthodox, as approved by 
standards of ritual and opinion, he was 
devoid of morality. Abstemious, temperate, 
and chaste, he yet married Theodora, the 
most infamous woman of her age. With 
the mind and talents of a laborious clerk, 
he possessed that gift which is so invaluable 
to a ruler—of discerning and utilising the 
genius of great men. Though he was no 
soldier he yet saw by intuition the military 
gifts of Belisarius and Narses ; and when he 
had used them to the utmost of his power 
and skill, he flung them away like oranges 
which have been sucked. He was a 
mixture of Louis XI. of France, of 
Henry VIII. of England, and Philip II. 
of Spain. 

What can be more astonishing than the 
marriage of such a man with such a woman 
as Theodora—or, as her enemies called her, 
Demonodora! She was the daughter of 
Acacius, who had kept the bears of the 
Green faction of the charioteers of Constan- 
tinople. The Greens were at deadly enmity 
with the Blues, and the streets and the 
amphitheatre were in consequence often 
deluged with bloodshed. When Acacius 
died, his three little girls, with fillets round 
their heads, entreated the Greens to help 
them. The Greens contemptuously neglected 
their petition ; the Blues befriended them ; 
and Theodora, then but six years old, never 
forgot the scene. 

She began life by coming on the stage 
as a slave with a stool on her head, behind 
her sister. She became the most beautiful 
woman in Constantinople, and the most 
abandoned. After a career of shameless 
wickedness, in which ‘she visited many 
cities, she returned to Constantinople, 
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assumed a decorous life, and attracted the 
elderly Justinian, who, in spite of all 
opposition, married her. She was entirely 
faithful to him ; for henceforth her wicked- 
ness took the different forms of ruthless 
cruelty and greed. In the fearful outbreak 
of the factions of the circus known as the 
Nika, in which the Blues and Greens, after 
furious discord, united their bands in 
common revolt against Justinian, and forced 
Hypatius against his will to accept the 
diadem, Justinian, amid the pusillanimity 
of his other advisers, was saved from ruin 


by the dauntless spirit of Theodora, the | 


astuteness of Narses, and the military skill 
of Belisarius. 

Beuisarrus—Beli-tzar, the white hero— 
first comes before us as a brave, faithful, 
and gifted soldier, by birth probably a Hun. 
He, too, is a mystery—a caricature of our 
own great Marlborough. Like Marlborough, 
he was fond of gold; but, unlike him, he 
loved to lavish, and not to hoard. Like him, 
he was a strange mixture of strength and 
weakness ; but, unlike him, he was inflexibly 
loyal to his worthless master. Like him, he 
was under the dominion of a termagant ; 
but his wife Antonina, though she was as 
able and as violent as the famous Sarah, 
was a false and cruel wife to her hero- 
husband. 

In war after war, hampered as he was 
constantly by the interested niggardliness 
which kept him insufficiently supplied with 
troops, by the palace intrigues of women and 


eunuchs, and by the ungrateful jealousies of 


Justinian, he won victory upon victory ; and, 
except when’ he was crushed to earth by 
misery and injustice, he hardly ever failed. 
Happily, we have a full account of his great 
military achievements from his secretary, 
the historian Procoprus, who was an eye- 
witness of many of the stirring scenes which 
he records. 

i, His first war was against the Persians, 
in which he won conspicuous honour by his 
skill and bravery, although he could not 
claim the glory of a great victory, but alone 
saved his rash troops from the disgrace of a 
defeat, and helped to secure an honourable 
Ane 

The second war in which he was 
entered was against the Vandals of Africa. 
They had degenerated into luxury and 
feebleness in that enervating climate, and 
could not fight like their bold forefathers who 
had come over with Gaiseric. Belisarius 
struck a fatal blow when he enlisted against 
them the sympathies of the entire native 


population, which he did by the kindness 
and justice with which he treated them. 
He advanced victoriously to Carthage. The 
gates were opened to him, and Greimer, the 
last royal descendant of Gaiseric, fled into 
the mountains of Numidia. There the 
unhappy prince, already sick at heart with 
defeat and the loss of his kingdom, and the 
death in battle of his brave brother, was 
reduced to indescribable hardships among 
the Moors. Yet, accustomed as he had been 
from birth to the soft nurture of a luxurious 
civilisation, he held out against the not 
ungenerous terms of Phocas, the general of 
Belisarius, until a sad scene brought home 
to him the full extent of his misery. A 
Moorish boy and a young Vandal, Prince 
Gelimer’s nephew, were watching a piece of 
meat which was being cooked. When it 
was ready they both flew’upon it and fought 
desperately for its possession. Struck by 
the pathos of the circumstance, the last 
Vandal King of Africa capitulated, and was 
brought into the presence of Belisarius. When 
he met his conqueror, he burst into a loud 
laugh. The incongruities of life’s comedy 
struck him more forcibly even than its tragic 
elements. When he was led in the splendid 
triumph of Belisarius, and grovelled with 
him at the feet of Justinian, he could find 
comfort in no reflection but the oft repeated 
dirge of Solomon: ‘ Vanity of vanities! 
vanity of vanities! All is vanity.” 

iiii The third war of Belisarius was 
against the Ostrogoths of Italy. Their 
fortunes since the death of the great 
Theodoric had been on the wane. They 
were practically a narrow aristocracy of 
slaveholders amid the native population, 
and they too, like the Vandals, had degene- 
rated. Athalaric, the grandson of Theodoric, 
whom his heroic mother Amalasuntha tried 
to educate, rushed in tears to the warriors 
after a flogging which she had administered 
to him at his lessons. They interfered to 
save him from a civilised education, and 
thenceforth Amalasuntha abandoned all care 
of the boy, and he killed himself at the age 
of sixteen by intemperance and debauchery. 
Eager to retain her power she wedded her 
cousin, the worthless and greedy Theodat, 
who shortly afterwards had her banished to 
an island on the Lake of Bolsena, and there 
strangled in her bath. This gave an excuse 
for war to Justinian, who posed as the 
avenger of the Gothic queen. In 587 
Belisarius sailed to Italy and took Naples. 
| Theodat was murdered by a Goth whom he 
| had wronged, and his general, Vit1cEs. was 
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Belisarius entered Rome, and 
Secantily as 


made king. 
was there besieged by Vitiges. 
he was supplied with troops and provisions, 
he defended it with splendid heroism, and 


forced the Goths to raise the siege. Vexed 
alike by the dissensions of his generals and 
the intrigues of the palace, whence the 
valiant eunuch Narses had been sent to 
watch and harass him, he took city after 
city till he had penned Vitiges in Ravenna. 
Reduced to extremities the Goths offered to 
make Belisarius King of Italy. He pre- 
tended to consent, and entered Ravenna. 
By this ruse he put an end to the Ostro- 
gothic Kingdom of Italy, in 5389. And well 
might the Gothic viragoes spit in the faces of 
their husbands and their brothers when they 
showed them the few and diminutive soldiers 
by whom they had been alike outwitted and 
subdued. 

iv. Belisarius returned to a superb 
triumph at Constantinople, and to the 
infinite domestic misery and disgrace in- 
flicted on him by the unfaithfulness and 
tyranny of his wife Antonina, who was sup- 
ported by the all-powerful Theodora, We 
cannot follow his wretched home life ; but in 
561 his services were again needed in Italy in 
consequence of the revolt of the Goths under 
the glorious Torma. The incompetent, 
greedy, and worthless generals who had 
been left to govern and control Italy in the 
name of Justinian had only succeeded in 
hopelessly alienating the entire population. 
They could not stand for a moment against 
the advance of the young Gothic hero 
Totila, who was as righteous as he was 
brave. He pointed out to the Goths that 
the disasters which had befallen them since 
the days of Theodoric were the result of 
their own vices. He forbade them to 
plunder, and he punished licentiousness with 
death. In this way, as well as by his 
courage and ability, he won back the hearts 
of the population alienated by the worthless 
officers and logothetes of Justinian. At 
Faenza he scattered to the winds the army 
of mercenaries which had been sent to 
oppose him. Chaste, gallant, temperate, he 
carried all before him ; and Italy might have 
seen a new and even greater Theodoric if 
Belisarius had not been sent to check his 
career. The fidelity of Belisarius is 
supremely touching. He who was regarded 
as a hero in Persia and Africa, had 
been treated like a beaten slave in 
Constantinople, and had been humbled to 
the dust before the feet of two such women 





as Theodora and Antonina; yet whenever | now in his right hand, now in his left, and 


his country needed his invincible arms he 
went forth to conquer. Totila, after taking 
Naples, advanced to Rome, and reduced the 
besieged inhabitants to the ghastliest 
extremities of famine, in which they fed on 
rats and mice, and the nettles which grew 
thickly on the walls. Belisarius, with the 
miserable troops which were alone entrusted 
to him by his base master, advanced to force 
him to raise the siege, and had already 
destroyed the formidable boom which Totila 
had built across the Tiber when he was 
misled by false intelligence and unwisely 
zetreated. Totila took Rome, and treated 
the wretched inhabitants with his usual 
magnanimity and mercy. But they were 
reduced to extreme misery; and Rusticiana, 
the daughter of Symmachus and widow of 
Boethius, was seen begging her bread from 
door to door. He had decided to turn Rome 
into a pasture-ground, but was diverted from 
destroying the city by a letter from 
Belisarius. Imagination got the better of 
his judgment. He left the city empty but 
undestroyed, and thereby ruined the cause 
of his nation; for in 547 Belisarius made an 
heroic dash from Ostia and occupied the 
empty city. Totila flew back to recover it, 
but found it too strongly fortified. At .this 
crisis Justinian ordered Belisarius to 
Lucania. There he was betrayed by the 
treachery or incompetence of his officers, 
who neglected to defend the mountain 
passes entrusted to them, and he was forced 
to fly to Sicily. In 548 he was once more 
recalled to face the intrigues and ignominies 
of Constantinople; and in 549 Totila 
recovered Rome and extended’ his kingdom 
on every side. In 552 Justinian sent the 
eunuch Narses to subdue Totila, and that 
strange man sprang at once from the life of a 
pampered palace official to the able command 
of armies, which Justinian supplied to him 
with the adequate numbers and equipment 
which his baseness had always denied te 
Belisarius. His host was a strange and motley 
gathering of Herules, Gepids, Burgundians, 
Huns, Persians, all united under Narses in 
the name of Italy and Constantinople against 
the Goths. Before the battle closed, Totila, 
in his golden armour, with his purple pennon 
fluttering in the wind, gave a spectacle of 
his skill and grace on the dreadful edge of 
war. Mounted on a fiery steed, as though 
to witch the world with noble horsemanship, 
he rode and curvetted and turned as though 
horse and man were one, and flung his 
quivering lance into the air and caught it, 
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performed other equestrian feats with the | 
most brilliant agility and grace. 

The fight was fought to the desperate end, 
with heroic courage ; and the vast hordes of | 
Barbarians destroyed each other under the | 
eyes of the cynical eunuch. Six thousand 
Goths were slaughtered. The noble Totila 
perished in his flight by the lance thrust of 
a Gepid, and his bloody robe and jewelled 
cap were sent to the Emperor. Narses | 
recovered Rome, and hemmed in the | 
remnant of the Goths at Nuceria, on the 
slopes of Mount Vesuvius. They had 
elevated the brave Trras on their shields | 
and made him king. There the last 
desperate fight was fought. There with his 
mighty lance he kept his foes at bay. His | 
shield was full of javelins; in a moment 
his squire handed him another. This too 
became heavy with the shafts of twelve 
javelins. He called for another; and during 
the instant while he was making the ex- 
change he was thrust through and fell. 
The Goths despairingly felt that God was 
against them for their sins. They capitulated 
on honourable terms; and henceforth they 
disappear from history, ‘like a wounded 
lion crawling away from the hunter only to 
die.” But in their supreme struggle they 
had finally destroyed a power of which the 
name once struck the world with awe. 
During this Gothic revolt the last remnants 
of the old Roman Senate disappeared for 
ever. For fifteen years Narses governed 
Italy from Ravenna—the first and the most 
powerful ofall the Exarchs. 

v. But Justinian needed Belisarius once 
more. In 559 the Bulgarians invaded the 
Empire and advanced to the walls of 
Constantinople. None but Belisarius could 
save it. The old fire leapt up in him; and 
partly by his skill, partly by the terror of 
his name, he routed the Bulgarians and 
saved the city. He was received in the 
palace with thankless coldness; but in 563 
he was falsely accused of complicity in a 
conspiracy, and was once more disgraced 
and imprisoned. Too late his innocence | 


was recognised ; and in 565 he died, and all 
his treasures were confiscated by the greedy 
dotard Justinian, who had blighted all his 
life. The story of his blindness and beggary 
is a fiction, found six centuries later in the 
verses of Tzetzes, but he must have died with 
a heart fearfully disenchanted. Theodora 
had already succumbed to a virulent cancer. 
Antonina died in a convent. Justinian only 
survived his hero-general by eight months, 
and passed away unpitied and unbeloved. 

As the fairest monument of Napoleon I. is 
the Code Napoleon, so the most lasting 
monument of Justinian is the codification 
of the law which he entrusted to Tribonian. 
Roman law had become a hopeless jumble 
of decrees and cases. There were in 
existence 2,000 treatises and 38,000,000 
precedents. Tribonian, who, ° though 
interested, corrupt, and hasty, was a man 
of industry and insight, reduced it to order. 
The Code of Justinian occupied twelve 
books. The Digest, or Pandects, filled fifty 
books. The Institutes comprised an intro- 
duction to the study of law under the heads 
of Persons, Things, Actions, and Private 
Wrongs, with an Appendix on Criminal 
Law. The whole vast task was completed 
by the final acceptance of 168 ‘ Novels” 
(Novellae) and sixteen Edicts passed by 
Justinian himself. Justinian also gained 
fame by his buildings. He repaired the 
fortifications of the Empire, and built the 
palace and churches—above all, the Church 
of St. Sophia, in which he boasted that he 
had vanquished Solomon. Another monu- 
ment of his reign is the introduction of the 
silk trade into Europe by two Persian monks 
who, encouraged by Justinian, brought to 
Constantinople in 521 the eggs of the silk- 
worm concealed in a hollow cane. They 
had been employed as missionaries in China, 
and had carefully studied the habits of the 
silkworm. The eggs were hatched by the 
artificial heat of a dunghill; and in twenty 
years the silk manufacturers of Constanti- 
nople rivalled those of China in their skill 
and success. 
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WONDERING, 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


HEN autumn, with burnished fingers, 
Has gilded the wildwood bowers, 
I wonder if Mabel lingers, 
Alone, in those haunts of ours. 


Do memories, sweet and bitter, 

Come back when the night-wind sighs, 
And only a few stars glitter 

In heaven, like watchful eyes ? r 


Does Mabel ever remember 
A summer of shade and gleam, 
And pine for an old September 
That passed in a golden dream ? 


I wonder, I often wonder, 
Why peace on her path should be, 
While only the storm and thunder 
Of life are given to me. 


I do not covet the sweetness 

She finds where the grass grows long— 
The joy in her flower’s completeness, 

The charm in her river’s song. 


But here, in the world’s great Babel, 
Worn out with the strife and pain, 
I wonder if little Mabel 


Is longing for me again. 


God’s love is too deep for guessing ; 
He sees what we cannot know— 

The grief that enshrines a blessing, 
The bliss that enfolds a woe. 


The hearts that He keeps asunder 
Will meet’in His own bright day ; 

So, Mabel, I cease to wonder : 

I wait, my darling, and pray. 
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THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 





By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


|S ge is not only the largest country in 

the world, in a sense that is true of no 
other nation, but the empire isa world in itself, 
which is only just beginning to be affected 
by what we call modern progress. 

While the Reformation was awakening 
Europe, it was natural that some of its 
echoes should be heard even in the secluded 
tracks of Russia, although, in the nature of 


things, it was impossible that the sudden’ 


revival of apostolic doctrine could be 
accepted by a people then hopelessly held in 
the meshes of superstition and priestcraft. 
The battle which Luther waged with the 
Papacy could not have been won without the 
printing-press, but that great invention had 
been utilised by the other nations of the 
world for a hundred years before the pioneer 
printers Feodoroff and Mstislavetz, by 
invitation of the Czar, timidly set up their 
first press at Moscow. Their first achieve- 
ment was to print the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles, but the popular prejudice 
against printing the Sacred Word was too 
much for them, and they had to leave the 
country. Of course the copyists, with whom 
were allied the priests, saw that their craft 
was in danger, and did all that they could 
to strengthen the popular sentiment against 
the innovation, which to ignorant observers 
must have looked like a contrivance producing 
magical results. 

Soon after the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society attention was 
naturally directed to the great scarcity of the 
Scriptures in Russia, but little was really 
done until the opening of the second decade 
of this century. Some 5,000 copies of the 
New Testament, printed from new Arabic 
types, were scattered among the heathen and 
Mahommedan population living on the terri- 
tory extending between the Volga and the 
shores of the Euxine Sea. In the Astrachan 
district there was a Moravian settlement 
which had remained there since far back in 
the eighteenth century, and their testimony 
on this subject was that ‘it was generally 
known a hundred versts off where the 
treasure of a Bible was to be met with.” 
There were also colonies of German 
Protestants on the banks of the Volga who 
were very interesting settlers, but whose 
pastors were too poor to supply their flocks 








with the Scriptures. A small supply was 
distributed, and the Greek Church Metro- 
politan, Archbishop Plato, was written to on 
the general subject ; but as that great man 
did not reply, it was found that nothing 
short of the influence of the Emperor him- 
self and his Minister Galitzin would suffice to 
strengthen the hands of the Bible pioneers. 

The Emperor Alexander I. is still 
remembered as a true friend of his people, 
and one who favoured the extension of 
liberty and education; so that if he had 
lived until old age the benefits of his 
enlightened rule would probably have been 
apparent in Russia at the present time. He 
succeeded his father, the murdered Paul I., 
in 1801, but died before he had completed 
his forty-eighth year in 1825. Howcordially 
he received the English Quaker Thomas 
Shillitoe—who also visited other great 
Sovereigns—is well known; and while 
Alexander thus promoted the circulation of 
the Scriptures, his Minister Galitzin 
remained president of the society founded 
at St. Petersburg until 1824. 

In the early part of this century Russia 
was practically terra incognita to the other 
parts of the world; and some of the facts 
which were brought to light stimulated the 
pioneers to persevere, notwithstanding the 
vast extent of the land to be traversed. 
Although the peasants of Livonia and 
Esthonia had very generally learned to read, 
their extreme poverty so prevented their 
getting possession of a copy of the book they 
would have prized, that 400,000 families in 
the two provinces were said to be without 
one. In Finland no copies had been printed 
for over a third of a century, but Alexander 
at once allowed paper for a future supply to 
come in duty free. Then it was while the 
English agents were debating whether the 
new society should be set up at Moscow or 
St. Petersburg that the former was set on 
fire to prevent its being used by Napoleon as 
his winter quarters. This French invasion 
naturally interfered with the printing; but 
no sooner were the times more settled than 
the work was revived, so that in the course 
of about four years 80,000 copies in several 
languages were printed, while several other 
editions were in course of preparation. This 
revival of the printing-press seemed to be all 
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the more remarkable because during the 
whole time that the Bible had been printed 
in Russia—nearly two centuries and a half 
—only 60,000 copies were produced, and the 
old Slavonic version was by this time partially 
obsolete. So anxiously solicitous was 
Alexander that the peasants should have 
the Scriptures, however, that he not only 
gave the Russian Society every facility for 
carrying on its work, allowing letters and 
packets to go free through the post to all 
parts of the empire, but he also ordered a 
translation to be made into modern Russian, 
which was not completed at the time of his 
death. Indeed, the many other things which 
the Emperor Alexander did in this service 
are among the sunny memories of Bible dis- 
tribution. He gave a mansion for the head- 
quarters at St. Petersburg, and a sum of 
15,000 roubles for fitting it up. Considering 
the revival of the circulation of the Scriptures 
in Russia a token of the divine favour, he 
instituted an enquiry how best the work 
could be stimulated. He gave away 9,000 
Slavonian New Testaments among the army, 
and ordered the Holy Synod to take care 
that priests, monasteries, and churches 
throughout the empire were in all cases 
supplied. Of course this zeal on the part of 
the monarch had the effect of arousing the 
zeal of the people ; and hence the historian 
Owen is able to say that—‘‘ No facts which 
could be stated, and no language which 
could be employed, would be sufficient to 
convey an adequate representation of the 
interest felt, and the exertions making, by 
all orders of the Russian community, on | 
behalf of an object which appears to have 
aroused all their moral energies, and united 
monarch and people as the heart of one man 
in promoting the Kingdom of God.” No 
wonder that the circulation of one year 
doubled that of the year preceding, and that 
by the year 1817 something like sixty 
editions in more than twenty languages had 
been issued. 

This tide of prosperity kept up until the 
year 1824, when Prince Galitzin resigned 
the presidency of the work, and it became at 
once apparent that there was a hitch which 
those alone behind the scenes of State could 
understand. We believe that during one of 
their conversations the Emperor told his 
humble visitor, Thomas Shillitoe, that 
although he was supposed to possess un- 
limited power, he in reality had very little 
power indeed. There may have been 
political or ecclesiastical reasons for the 





Minister’s action which did not appear upon 





the surface. At all events, the cloud, if no 
bigger than a man’s hand, had already 
arisen when the good Emperor Alexander 
died in 1825. His successor, Nicholas, 
suspended the Russian Bible Society, at a 
time when it had nearly 300 auxiliaries ; but 
he did not do so before 861,000 copies in 
twenty or thirty languages had been 
distributed over the vast area of Russia. 

The Czar Nicholas I., who was the chief 
agent in checking this work, is chiefly 
remembered by us as the man who fomented 
the Crimean war; but ten years before that 
sanguinary outbreak occurred, Nicholas had 
visited England as the honoured though 
eccentric guest of the then youthful Queen 
Victoria. He was in many respects a 
contrast to his brother, and was altogether 
a man of far less sterling worth. As a 
young man he had been ‘“ extraordinarily 
handsome,’’ according to Stoéckmar; but 
there was a savage wildness about his eyes 
which may have reminded some who met 
him that he was a soldier and nothing more, 
and that the civilization he represented was 
of a very backward kind. But, though the 
native Bible Society was suspended, the 
work of distribution did not wholly stop; 
for, as is well known, the late Richard Knill 
had a large share in this service. On one 
oceasion he sold a copy of the old stock, 
which was becoming ruined by damp, for a 
rouble ; and when the news got abroad that 
Bibles could be had for so small a sum he 
sold 800 more, some of the purchasers 
coming sixty Russian versts to secure the 
prize. Mr. Knill continued the work with 
varied success, but of course on a scale of 
far less magnitude than in the old days. 
Notwithstanding all drawbacks, however, 
the St. Petersburg agency circulated nearly 
200,000 copies in the eighteen years ending 
in 1846. At all times there appears to have 
been a genuine desire of the Russian people to 
possess the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue. 

This desire to possess the Word of God 
has visibly increased rather than diminished 
in our own times; so that, all things 
considered, Russia is one of the most 
encouraging countries for modern Bible 
distributors. There seem to be now no 
hindrances to circulation beyond such as are 
natural to the country. Even the villages 
are wide distances apart—much more so the 
towns, which, with few exceptions, are not 
large. This all increases the difficulties of 
the colporteurs, who, in some instances, may 
have to traverse territory abounding with 
forests and swamps, As one remarks: 
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‘‘The long winter of eight months bridges 
rivers and swamps with ice, and provides 
roads for a sledge; but its length and its 
severity add to the hardness and the perils 
of the colporteur’s task. It is well for him 
if at nightfall he can find shelter in some 
peasant’s hut, to partake of the buckwheat 
porridge and the cabbage soup, and then to 
rest his weary frame on a board near the 
stove upon which the family lie down to 
sleep in their clothes.”” This shows the 
hard or prosaic side of colportage enterprise ; 
but, afterall this has been taken intoaccount, 
the colporteur finds in Russia more to 
encourage him than in most other European 
countries. Herarely meets with the hatred 
of the Scriptures, born of Atheism, character- 
istic of French ouvriers ; nor is the cold 
Rationalism of Germany very widely diffused. 
On the contrary, we see in Russia all classes 
agreeing to aid the circulation of the Word, 
the result being that about 400,000 complete 
Bibles and Testaments are disposed of in a 
year by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society alone. ‘The People’s Edition of 
the New Testament,” which costs sixpence 
a copy, is extremely popular, one edition 
after another being printed as required by 
the Holy Synod. Then while the Govern- 
ment place no obstacles in the way of this 
wide diffusion, and while merchants, who 
have trading steamers on the _ rivers, 
voluntarily supply colporteurs with free 
passes, it is well said that, ‘‘the generally 
favourable disposition of the people towards 
the Bible is a most encouraging fact.” It 
is added that ‘ there may be some elements 
of superstition in the deep reverence paid to 
the Book itself; yet this is vastly to be 
preferred to the contemptuous hatred of 
some Western nations.”” Being as backward 
as it is, Russia has little of that conceit of 
learning which, in some instances, may be a 
greater bane than ignorance itself. 

What are the effects of the circulation of 
the Bible in Russia on a comparative large 
scale, although far below the needs of the 
case? A hundred thousand copies sent 
abroad every three months may seem to be a 
large total, but when we realise that they 
have to suffice for a population of a hundred 
millions, the inadequacy dawns upon us. 
Nevertheless, the effects of Bible-reading in 
Russia have been very striking, and it is 
becoming more so every day. 





The Raskol is a comprehensive term to 
denote all kinds of Dissent from the Greek 
Church in the country, and it includes a 
great number of sects dating from the 
seventeenth century or of quite recent 
origin. As might be expected, these bodies 
range from Evangelical to Rationalistic, and 
have, in many instances, eccentric peculiari- 
ties characteristic of themselves alone. One 
of the latest of these sects, which goes by the 
name of the Stwnda—otherwise Evangelicals 
—has spread with a rapidity that is quite 
phenomenal, and which has resulted not 
from the activity of propagandists, but from 
the simple reading of the New Testament. 
In Russia, when a man has learned anything 
of value in a religious sense he tells it to his 
fellow, and in a corresponding way one 
village communicates what it has found to 
another, until the contagion spreads with a 
rapidity that no other nation could parallel. 
As “ Stepniak,’’ one of the best informed 
native writers on the subject, says, ‘‘ No 
religious movement in Russia has shown 
half the same power of contagion.” The 
Stunda is not yet twenty years old, and 
yet in Southern Russia it has millions of 
adherents. The reputed founder of the 
sect is Michael Ratushny, a peasant who 
learned to read the Scriptures while in the 
employ of a German Protestant. When he 
returned to his native village he told the 
people about what he had found, and then 
they also turned away from the ignorant 
pops, or priests, to drink themselves at the 
living fountain. In this simple way, and 
without preaching, in our sense of the word, 
the Stunda spread to other villages, and then 
to other provinces, and ‘“ Stepniak’’ em- 
phatically says that ‘the Stundists are the 
Protestants of the New Testament.”’ He also 
adds: ‘‘ Such extraordinary rapidity in the 
propagation of the new creed is the most 
conclusive proof of the spontaneity of the 
movement,—all the more so that neither 
Ratushny nor any of his early followers 
showed any particular talent as  pro- 
pagandists.”’ 

Does not this prove that the Bible col- 
porteur is one of the best of missionaries, 
and that the New Testament is the most 
effective of preachers? Who can. predict 
what will be the outcome? All that we can 
say is that the outlook is profoundly 
interesting. 














THE DEATH OF ST. PAUL. 


MID the crowded forum’s throng, and up the Sacred Way, 
They led the great Apostle ‘neath the burning heat of day: 
His calm and fearless bearing won the soldiers at his side 
To think with awe and wonder of the Lord for Whom he died. 


The dancing girls of Syria, the merchant hast’ning home, 

The sailor who from distant shores strolled through the streets of Rome, 
All saw the Christian hero as he passed on to his doom, 

Within his soul the light which chased the shadows of the tomb. 


Perchance he thought of perils past in life’s wild surging sea, 

And now he knew that on the morn his soul at rest would be ; 

No more to tread that Ostian Road, no more that Sacred Way, 
Where Rome’s triumphal armies marched in pomp and proud array. 


That was the grandest triumph far that Rome had ever seen ; 

The Victor, strong to save, was there, and armies, though unseen: 
Rome knew it not, she only saw her soldiers at his side ; 

Though like a conqueror he stood, she scorned him in her pride. 


The place of death is reached at last, the headsman ready stands ; 
The martyr breathes a silent prayer—behold his outstretched hands! 
One swift, sharp stroke, and all is o’er, released his spirit soars, 

And now with Heaven’s victorious hosts, his Saviour he adores. 


S. J. SWAINSON. 





THE DAY’S WORK. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rey. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “‘ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson : Matthew xviii. 1—11. 


Text : ‘For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.”—Ephesians ii. 19. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 

OU have all read, have you not—or 
heard—of sylphs, and gnomes, and 
sprites, and fays, and fairies ?—though fays 
are fairies too, you know—baby fairies— 
fairies not out of the buds wherein they are 
cradled, and rocked in the breeze. Some 
of these then, you will remember, were very 
trixy and troublesome, always undoing at 
night what somebody had been doing by 
day,—mixing things up, or laying them in 

places where nobody could find them. 
But there were others, again, who were 
very good and kind, and when the poor 
man went to sleep at night, wearied with 





things he had left confused and scattered 
all put in order and arranged, and made 
ready for him by the good fairies who had 
been working for him while he had been 
sleeping—because he was a good and honest 
man. 

Ah! we don’t see these fairies now. 
And it’s all because of the school-books. 
They haven’t got poetry enough. Poetry is 
like flowers,—and if you haven’t flowers 
you won’t get bees, and if you haven’t bees 
you can’t get honey,—and so, when honey 
is scarce you may be quite sure it is because 
flowers are scanty. And just in the same 
way the less poetry there is in school-books, 
the fewer fairies come about us. No 
flowers, no honey,—no poetry, no fairies. 
That’s good sense, is it not ? 

But we would like, wouldn’t we, to 
have done for us what we are told the good 
fairies used to do for those who were loving 
and kind,—have everything we were to do 


his honest hard work, he awoke to find the | during the day made ready and put in order 
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before we woke in the morning, so that we 
could just set to work and do what we 
should do, rightly and well? Yes, we 
would like that—like it very much,—but 
what is better than all is the fact that this 
is exactly what is done for us if we will only 
understand. And it is God Himself who 
does it. That is what the text says. It 
tells us about ‘‘ good works which God hath 
before ordained,”—that is, good works 
which God has put in proper order for us to 
do, one after the other, just as they come: 
‘‘that we should walk in them ”—like as 
the carpenter moves about all day amongst 
the wood, and the tools, and the things he 
has to make, working away with them all 
the time. 

This is very interesting: let us try to 
learn more about it. 

When I put my ear close to this text 
the first thing I hear it say is—* It isn’t 
enough to be good: we must be good for 
something !”” For, what does the verse say ? 
It says—‘‘ We are his workmanship.” God 
made us—God made us all. That is good, 
but that is not good enough—we must read 
a little further, and we shall see that God 
didn’t make us only to be good: He made 
us to be good for something—for we are 
told He created us for good works which He 
‘had Himself made ready for us to do. 

When. a man makes a hammer he has 
made a very good thing. But what’s the 
use of a hammer if it is only to be looked at? 
Keep it as polished as you please, let it be of 
the best steel, and give it the finest handle 
you can,—if it is never to be used for 
nailing things together, and building things 
up, what is it good for? It is good for 
nothing. And, children, we are no better if 
we are not doing good. God made-us and 
made us to be good, but He made us to be 
good for something. There was something 
He wanted to be done in this world, and so 
He made you and me, and sent us into the 
world to do the good work which He had 
arranged for us beforehand. So be good: 
the better you are yourself the better you 
will be able to do the work which God 
wants of you, for the better the hammer is, 
the better it will serve. Be good—but don’t 
be good for yourself only: that is like the 
hammer under a glass case—it is good, but 
it is good for nothing. Be you wiser, be 
you better; be you good—but be you good 
for something; be good, and ready, and 
willing to do the good work God has been 
arranging for you. 

And so, when I put my ear to this text 





again I hear it say: “‘ Be watchful for what 
God wants you to do.” When you are 
asleep and in the dark, God is moving 
about everywhere, preparing things for 
you to work at next day. Begin in the 
morning, then, by asking, ‘‘ What would 
God wish me to do to-day?” There 
is school—well, that is part of the work 
God wants you to do: do it well. And 
there are the weeds in the garden—you 
promised to clear them a bit,—it must be 
done—it’s a part of the day’s work arranged 
for. And there’s Bob,—you said you would 
show him how to fix the boom on his cutter, 
and he can’t sail her without it: that must 
be done—it’s all in the day’s work, Ah, 
yes—these are all among the things arranged 
for ; every day has its own work—one kind 
of work when we are at school; another 
kind of work when we become grown men 
and women ; another kind still, and a very 
important kind, when we are grown old, old, 
and can only look and feelloving. God has 
been arranging all for us if we will only take 
up our work ; but we will never do good work 
in the world, and never do it well, till deep 
down in our hearts we come to understand 
that God has a hand and a purpose in 
it all. 

His works are always ‘‘good works.” 
That is how we may knowthem. If it is a 
bad thing we are tempted to do, we may be 
sure at once God has had no hand in putting 
it before us,—and so we had better keep our 
hands and our hearts away from it too. 
But if it is a good work, no matter what 
kind, that is put in our way, then we may 
be sure God put it there and put it there 
for us to do. 

Ah! if you had but thought of that, you 
wouldn’t have been so rough with that poor, 
neglected little doggie. It was hungry and 
homeless—and it came in your way when 
you could have given it a mouthful of bread. 
That would have been a good work—and it 
was all arranged for you to do; but you 
forgot how God, the great Master, had 
planned out for the day the good works 
which you were to walk in; and so you were 
rough with the poor dog when God wished 
you to have been kind. 

Children dear,—whenever an opportunity 
comes in your way of saying a cheery, kind, 
encouraging word to anyone who is sad—or 
of doing a generous, kind, and obliging 
thing for anyone who is sick, or weak, or 
old—don’t lose the chance: no, don’t lose 
the chance: for God is just behind it: it is 
one of the good works He has put in your 
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way for that day, in the hope that for His 
sake you will faithfully take it up and do it. 

This is the right way to look on oppor- 
tunities of usefulness and kindness. It may 
cost us some trouble to use them, for you 
can’t do any good work without trouble, 
but don’t look at the trouble only, look 
through it, and as sure as you do that you 
will see God just beyond it; for His is the 
hand which brings before us every good 
work we get the chance to do. So do it as 
well, as thoroughly, as faithfully as ever you 
can; and when God looks over at night the 
work you have done during the day, if He 
sees it to be good, and kind, and loving 
work, He will say, ‘“‘ That child can be 
trusted to do better things yet’’; and so, 
night by night, He will arrange better and 
better things for the morrow—till all the 
work He sent you into the world has been 
finished ; then He will promote you, saying, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 
“Blessed are ye if ye know these things— 
and do them.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson : Exodus xxxv. 4—19. 


Text : ‘The pins of the tabernacle, and the pins of the 
court, and their cords.” —Exodus xxxv. 18. 


PINS. 

Ir there is anything you wouldn’t expect 
the Bible to speak about it would be pins. 
It has so many great things to talk about— 
about Eternity and God, about life and 
death, about sin and holiness, about love 
and wrath; and these are all great, and 
high, and vast subjects indeed. But pins! 
—could anything be smaller or less worthy 
to be taken notice of ? When you say you 
“don’t care a pin” for this or that, you 
want us clearly to understand that the thing 
is just nothing to you. And yet God cares 
about pins—and here He is giving very 
particular directions about them ! 

And it really doesn’t make any difference 
when we learn that the pins spoken about 
here were really pegs—tent-pegs for driving 
into the ground, so as to hold up the taber- 
nacle by its cords. That’s what they were 
—tent-pegs; but they were pins all the 
same, for fastening the cords and keeping 
them tight; and when you think of the 
great tabernacle, and think of the ark that 
was in it, and the altar that was to be made, 
and the movable pillars, and the great 
hangings to be laid upon them—and then 
think about the pins—why, these seem to 





shrink smaller and smaller, and be less 
worthy to be noticed alongside of the other 
things that were so great, so solemn, and so 
costly. All the same, the pins were very 
important indeed: they couldn’t set up the 
tabernacle without the pins and their cords. 

Just think of the Israelites coming to the 
end of one of their long marches, and setting 
to work to erect their tabernacle. They could 
get on finely for a time, and put a great 
many things into right position, but when 
the pillars were set up, and the hangings 
were put on, and the tent seemed nearly 
finished, then behold!—what confusion, 
what angry shouting, what hurrying to and 
fro! And all for why? Because they had 
started on their journey without the pins; 
and now, for want of them, the tabernacle 
could not be set up! I never read that this 
really happened, but I do know it is what 
would have happened if the people hadn’t 
had a fine conscience for details—hadn’t 
been always in the habit of seeing that 
everything was right and ready—even to 
the pins. 

So you must learn to look after pins’ too 
—and all that pins mean. I daresay you 
have heard of the little boy who was very 
witty (and therefore most likely would grow 
up poor), who wrote a school essay on pins, 
in which he said, ‘“‘ Pins have saved many 
lives—by people not swallowing them!” 
Now that was an odd way of looking at 
benefits, but it is true all the same, which- 
ever way we may look at it. Pins, and what 
pins mean—little things, things sometimes 
very little,—have saved many and many 
a life. 

We were all very proud and glad of our 
English sailors when we read lately how a 
war-ship which was so near to the rocks that 
a man could have jumped on them—read 
how that ship was made to stand out in the 
very teeth of the wild, fierce storm and so 
escaped from the rocks out to the open ocean. 
Everything in that hour of danger turned 
on a little pin; if the pin that fastened the 
serew to the shaft had snapped then, the 
ship and all on board her would have been 
dashed to destruction. We were glad to 
learn that the Queen had put honour upon 
the engineer of that ship: he deserved it, as 
every man deserves honour who looks as 
faithfully and as diligently after the little 
things as the great. 

The greatest general we have to-day 
stopped a regiment that was about to go 
abroad with him to the fight, and sent it 
back to the barracks till the men had half- 
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an-inch taken from the heels of their boots. 
They were a fine, brave set of fellows, but a 
little vain, and had got their boot-heels 
made a little higher than they should, and 
the general knew the long marches that 
were before them, and knew how soon they 
would be lamed by a strut like that. Great 
as he was, and with a thousand great things 
to think about then, he had got a sharp eye 
for the heels of his soldiers; and it was 
better for a friend to see their heels than an 
enemy. 

Talking of these naturally puts me in 
mind of a story which is quite to the point. 
It is about Achilles, a great chief of the 
Greeks, in the old days, when the skies were 
nearer the earth than now. His mother 
was told that if she dipped her child into a 
certain charmed river he could never be 
wounded. And dip him she did; but there 
was one part of the heel she held him by, 
which the charmed water couldn’t get 
touching, and it was just there, when a 
man, in the midst of a battle, that Achilles 
got his death-wound. Doctors still call that 
part the ‘“‘ tendon of Achilles.” 

Yes; and many and many a boy has 
thought he was quite safe and couldn’t be 
tempted because he was honest, because he 
was truthful, because he was good here and 
right there; but there has been pride, or bad 
temper, or envy, or greediness, or some 
other weak place unprotected in his heart, 
and the temptation has struck him there, 
and got the better or the worse of him. It 
is an important thing then, my children, 
you see, to look well after the little things. 

Learn, then, to be as ready to obey God’s 
little commandments as His great ones. 
The pins were just as needful for the 
tabernacle as the costly fittings, or the 
pillars and their hangings. And the old 
rhyme is quite true— 

It is a sin to steal a pin,— 
Much more to steal a greater thing. 


But don’t think it makes a real difference 
because one thing seems bigger than another. 
You can get nails, and you can get shoes, 
and a great many other things in ‘“ assorted 
sizes’’; but you can’t getsins so. They are 
all bad—positive bad, comparative bad, 
superlative bad. Get out of the habit of 


saying, ‘‘ It is worse to do this than do that.”’ 
If it is sinful at all itis bad: and that should 
be enough—have nothing to do with it, and 
get out of the habit of making a difference 
between this thing and that thing which 
God commands. 


The one thing to look at 





is this: it is something God says, and there- 
fore it should be done. Obedience in little 
things is His stairway to lead us to greater 
ones; for He says that as we are faithful in 
that which is little, so He will make us 
rulers over much. 

So, train yourselves, children, to look after 
details. Master your lessons thoroughly, 
—but see, too, that your books are all in 
your satchel before you start. Keep your 
promises. Share fair. Be careful about 
the finishing touches. 

A great sculptor was very particular about 
the hair on the top of a statue which was to 
be set on a very high place. ‘‘ Why should 
you be so particular?’’ some one said, 
‘nobody will see what’s on the top.” “ But 
God will,” said the sculptor, and went care- 
fully on with his work. That is the right 
spirit to have, to remember in everything 
we are doing that God sees. Keep that in 
mind, my child,—that God is always looking 
upon you,—and whatever you have to do, 
little or great, about the altar or about the 
pins and their cords—do it thoroughly, with 
all your heart, as if you were doing it for 
God. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Jesus is our Shepherd.” 
Lesson: Acts ix. 3—19. 
Text: ‘And immediately there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales.”—Acts ix. 18, 
SCALES, 

THERE are people who gradually become 
blind—quite blind. At first they are hardly 
aware that anything has been changed, only 
the sun does not seem quite so bright as it once 
was, and flowers don’t seem quite so gay, 
and people have to come nearer than once 
they had before they are recognised, and 
small print becomes very trying to the eyes. 
And then the dimness grows dimmer and 
dimmer still, till at length they understand 
they are becoming blind. And the doctor can 
do nothing for them then. Before he can do 
anything for them everything must become 
quite dark. What a sad, sad state to be 
in—to have everything dark, dark, dark 
round about, and not to be able of one’s 
self to get sight again! No; but it is then, 
and then only, the physician can do his 
work. He can’t do it till things are at their 
very worst—but then he often can heal: by 
putting a drop of a wonderful liquid on the 
eyeballs immediately there falls from them 
‘‘as it had been scales,”’ and the eyes see 
again. 

Yes, children; and it is often and often 
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the same with people in another way. They | heart, his own soul, his own sins—that Jesus 


have seen the light—known about Jesus— 
but they have begun to love sin more. After 
that they begin to see less and less beauty 
in Jesus that they should desire Him; their 
hearts are not taken up with Him as once 
they were; and He fades away from their 
thoughts more and more, till at last they 
don’t think of Him or see Him at all; and 
they blame this and blame that—blame 
everything but the sins that have been 


putting, as it were, scales on their eyes. | 


And Jesus can do nothing with them then ; 
for they won’t come to Him—they are 
getting accustomed to the darkness, and He 
can but wait till the darkness is thick and 
black around them. Ah, and that time 
comes! and it’s a terrible time when one 
feels the blackness but yet can do nothing 
to help himself. Peter was like that, you 
remember: he wouldn’t be warned; he 
wouldn’t turn from his sin; he went on and 
on till the awful night was on him in which 
he denied his Lord. Then, however, when 
he knew his own sinfulness, and groped his 
way back to Christ, penitent and sorrowful, 
just to let the Lord do with him what He 
liked, the Lord healed him, for then he had 
learnt that only the Lord in His mercy could 
heal him. But it was different with Judas. 
He kept to his sin and went on in his sin, 


had to put him in the dark for a time, so 
that, having nothing else to look at, he might 
think about these things. 

Jesus often does that. He often takes us 
aside from what we were busy at, and lays 
sickness on us, or trouble, or darkness some 
way or other—just to give us the time needed 


| to think about our own heart and our own 


sins. 

And Paul did think about these things in 
that dark, dark time of his blindness, and 
he found out that he could do nothing to heal 
himself. And what did he do then? He 
did just the one thing he needed to do—he 
prayed to Jesus. ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth!” 
After that the Lord sent His messenger to 
touch Paul’s eyes, and “ immediately “there 
fell from his eyes as it had been scales, and 
he received sight forthwith.” 

There was a princess once who was to be 
married to a prince in a far-away land—a 
prince she had never seen. The journey 
was long and toilsome, but it was made 


| pleasanter for her by one of the retainers in 


and his sin had been so blinding him all the | 


time that he had never really seen Jesus as 
He was, and so at last we read when he 
went away from the Lord for the last tim 
“it was night,” and he never came back to 
Jesus to be healed. 

Oh, children dear, take care of sin: it 
brings scales, as it were, over the eyes, so 
that you can’t see the danger, even W vhen it 
is before you, and can’t see ‘the § Saviour even 
when He is near you. Take care of sin—for 


| her heart. 


the worst of sin is that it does its work inside | 


ourselves; and then all that is beautiful, 
and true, and good outside us gets dimmer 
and dimmer. 

It is not of Peter, nor of Judas, however, 
this text tells us, but of Paul. He was 
made blind all at once. He had thought 
himself very good, and that he didn’t need a 


her suite,—one, that is, of those who had 
come from the far-away land to bring her 
safely to it. He was very gentle with her, 
and thoughtful and kind ; his whispers were 
like smiles, and his words made songs in her 
heart. He protected her bravely, and 
watched for her constantly, and so he won 
She wished she could marry him 
rather than the prince she had never seen; 
but she could not—she belonged to the 
prince, and to no one else. 

And so, in love and sadness, joy and pain, 
she came to the palace of the prince, and on 
her way into his presence she and those with 
her had to pass through a dark, dark 
chamber. And there they halted,—she did 
not know why; but after a time she grew 
afraid that something was wrong. But just 


| then she heard the voice of the retainer who 


| 


Saviour: but J esus showed Himself suddenly | 


to him, and then, all at once, every thing 
became dark, dark to the man. 

He had been so much 
things outside himself—with what others 
thought about him, with what good things 
he had done, and great things he was going 
to do, that he had : never taken time to think 
about what was inside himself—his own 
XVITI—45 


had been so kind and loving to her on the 
way ; and when he took her hand and iold 
her not to fear, she felt quite calm again, 
for she felt she was safe: she trusted this 
friend. 

And he led her on through the dark 
chamber into a glorious hall, filled with 


| grand company, whose jewelled rebes flashed 


taken up with | 


He was no longer 


in the sunshine, and he led her up to the 
throne. She expected to find the prince 
there, but the throne was empty! She was 
bewildered for a moment, but, 
eyes to the one who was holding her hand, 
for the first time she saw he was changed. 


lifting her 


dressed in humble 
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garments, but in cloth of gold, with many 
gems—and, behold! there was a sparkling 
crown on his head, and the people were all 
bowing low before him. Then, from his lips, 
she learnt what it all meant. 

He was the prince himself who had dis- 
guised himself and journeyed with her, that 
he might win her love of her own free will ; 
and now she was really to be the bride of 
the one she had loved, even when she had 
not known his greatness. In that moment 
the scales fell from her eyes, and she saw 
her lover as he really was. 

But it needed the light to reveal him. In 
the dark chamber he had on his glittering 
robes and his crown, but she could not see 
him ; and so, even while she knew his voice, 
she didn’t really know him—it needed the 
light for that. 

And it is often the same with us, children 
dear. Many and many a time Jesus is with 
us trying to win our love, but we don’t know 
Him. We need His own light to see Him 
as He really is. And so, do you mark when 
it was that Paul received his sight? The 
verse before tells us—it was when he was 
‘‘ filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

God’s Holy Spirit is the only light in 
which we can see Jesus as He is. Till that 
light comes we can only hear Jesus, or hear 
about Him—we can’t see Him as He is. 
But when that light does come, oh, how the 
scales fall from our eyes! How we wonder 
that we did not recognise his princely soul 
before! Pray, dear child, pray to the Lord 
for His Holy Spirit, that you may see Jesus, 
and really know Him. Pray for the light, 
and for the love of the light, and God will 
give it you; and when it comes you will 
learn, as you never can else, how it is Jesus 
Himself who is leading and guiding you to 
win your heart all for Himself. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson : I Samuel iii. 1—15. 
Text: ‘‘ Mine ears hast Thou opened.”—Ps, xl,—6. 
BORED EARS. 

Ir you look in the margin of your Bible 
you will see that this means—‘ Mine ears 
hast thou digged.”’” Let me explain this. 

The Israelites had slaves, but they could 
not keep them for slaves always. When 
Jubilee year came round all the slaves had 
to be set free. 

But sometimes a slave did not want to go 
away from his master. His master had 
been kind to him and good, and he didn’t 
wish to leave him. In that case his master 





bored a hole in the ear of his slave, and 
from that moment the servant was no longer 
w slaye—he was like one of his master’s own 
sons ; for he had had the chance to go if he 
liked, but he preferred to stay through love 
and love never was in slavery, and never 
can be—for love is always free-born. Free 
to go, but preferring to stay—that is what 
the hole in the ear meant. 

And some wise people tell us that was 
why young maidens and wives came first to 
wear ear-rings; they were proud, and 
rightly proud, of showing that while they 
were free they were also bound—but bound 
by love and not by fear,—to somebody. But 
you needn’t pay any heed to that now. 

The thing to notice is—the bored, the 
opened ear, meant that a man remained 
with his master because he loved him. Ah, 
that is the right spirit we must get for Jesus. 
Some really don’t like Jesus, and yet they 
keep in His House, and they do many things 
He bids them, but if they could only escape 
and be wicked they would. Only they are 
afraid, for they know they must meet Jesus 
when they die. They are held by fear, and 
not by love; they are slaves—slaves in their 
hearts and in their minds. It is not till we 
come to serve Jesus out of love that we are 
really free—tree to go if we like, but prefer- 
ring to stay for love. That is the spirit 
which is pleasing to God. 

I had a little linnetonce. It had tumbled 
out of some nest before it had a feather, and 
I had to be mother and father to it, and a 
fine little child he became to me. I fed him 
and took care of him, and he grew strong 
and pert as any. I had kept him a little 
prisoner in a cage, and he seemed always 
wanting to escape, so one day I thought—if 
he wants his liberty he may have it. I 
opened the cage door, and sat down on a 
chair and watched. It wasn’t long before 
Lintie made his cage door like a penny—for 
he had a head on one side and a tail on the 
other. How he looked at me, and looked 
round the room—you would have thought 
he was going to buy the premises, he was so 
critical! Then he took a little flight out— 
but flew back to the door in an instant. 
After this he grew bolder—got on top of his 
cage—and then flew round the reoom—down 
on the floor—round about my feet,—but at 
the least fright, he was back to the cage 
door again. 

So I did not fasten that door on him any 
more. He got going or coming just as he 








pleased, and a fine little companion he 
became. 


He woke me in the morning by 
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pecking at my hair,—and he always had the | obedient heart he wanted to have the open 


first plunge into the basin. He used to 
peck at my pen when I was writing, and in | 
fact, if I was there, he felt he should be | 
there too. Only once more did I make a 
trial of his love. Itook him out to the 
garden (I lived in the country then) and 
tossed him into the air among the trees— 
and he seemed to enjoy it finely, for he flew 
about and whistled, and put on airs. But 
when I turned to go indoors and leave him, 
he flew on my shoulder and burrowed round 
my neck, and so came in along with me. 
He was free to go, but Lintie loved to stay, 
and loving and fond we were of one another 
until he died. 

My dear little friend, is that why you 
listen when we speak about Jesus?—why you 
want to do what He bids? Is it because 
you love him ?—because you wouldn’t go 
away from Him if you could? Ah! that is 
the right spirit of His own true boy or His 
own true girl. 


Then just remember—when you want to | 
be with Him because you love Him you | 


must have your ears open for Him. For 
Him,—not for wicked words, nor for filthy 
stories, nor to listen when others would 





tempt you to do what is wrong. Sometimes in 


the playground there is a boy or a girl who | 


says things you would be ashamed to tell | 


mother at home. Then be ashamed to listen 


to them,—turn away—turn away boldly and | 


give this as your reason,—‘‘ I love the Lord 
Jesus.” It was through the ear sin first 
came into the heart—when Satan whispered 
to Eve—and it is through the ear still the 
Tempter does his most wicked works. Keep 
your ears open, children, only for what you 
would like Jesus to hear along with you. 
But the opened ear also meant the obedient 
heart. Though the man was no longer a 
slave after his ear was bored, yet he had to 
obey orders—only he now obeyed from love 
and not from fear. And so you find this 
man, the Psalm speaks about, no sooner says 
“‘ Mine ears hast Thou opened,” than he also 
says, “‘ Lo, Icome .. . I delight to do Thy | 
will, O my God.” The opened ear, you 
mark, was the sign of an obedient heart,— 
as soon as his Master called he said, ‘ Lo, 
I come.” And so, when the Lord called | 
Samuel, and Samuel wanted the Lord to 
understand that he was ready to obey, what he 
said was, ‘Speak, for Thy servant heareth.” 





For him to hear was for him to obey. 

Let it be the same with you. It wasn’t | 
the mark on the ear that gave the man the | 
obedient heart,—but because he had the | 


ear for whatever his master might tell him. 
And just so—it isn’t merely listening to 
what Jesus tells us that pleases Him—it 
is listening and obeying. Many listen who 


| don’t obey—they have got love’s mark, but 


not love’s heart. Have you both. Listen 
lovingly for the Lord’s words—and then 
lovingly seek to do them. Keep the way for 
His words always open between the ear and 
the heart. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘“‘ Now the day is over.” 
Lesson: Psalm xlvi. 

Text: ‘‘ For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, 
that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease. ‘Though the root thereof wax 
old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground : yet through the scent of water it wiil bud, and 
bring forth boughs like a plant.”—Job xiv. 7—9. 

THE SCENT. 

Tus is what you have all seen again and 
again, I am sure—the stump of a tree 
sticking out of the ground, bare and black, 
dry and dead—with its roots sprawling over 
the dusty ground like the ropy sea-weed 
that has withered on the shore. Yes, we 
have all seen that; but Iam sure many of 
us have seen this too—that very stump 
afterwards coming to put out fine, delicate, 
beautiful. little branches and leaves, and 
grow and grow again till at last it has 
become a goodly tree, bringing forth good 
fruit once more. 

What was it that put heart into it and 
made it live again? It was the scent of 
water. It wasn’t altogether dead: there 
vas life in it still, but the life had fainted— 
just fainted—for thirst ; but when the dew 
and the mist came kindly and comfortingly 
round it, and held their little pitchers to its 
lips, then it came out of its faint, and the 
sap began to flow in it again, and it showed 
it was alive. 

So there may be life, you see,—wonderful 
life—to be got out of the dead sometimes. 
There are books, for instance,—aren’t they 
dead? Ah, yes, they are, and the people 
who wrote most of them are dead too. But 
yet life can be got out of them—great life, 
wonderful life. Why, when you read a book 
of adventures—read about the brave young 
knight with the white cross on his shield riding 
boldly up to Castle Dangerous, and winding 
his horn—loud and clear—and defying every- 
body, and conquering them all, and ‘setting 
the beautiful maiden free—don’t you feel 
then as if you wanted to be up and be doing 
something good and noble too? Of course 
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you do; for you have got fresh life from the 

dear old book—dead though it seemed to be. 
So thousands upon thousands have got life 

from the Bible—new life, strong life, pure life. 


When they have been ready to perish they | 


have turned to the old, old Book which had 
seemed to them for long like the dead stump 
of a tree ona dry, dry ground; and yet as they 
read and read, and watered it with their tears, 
the words began to live, and they got sweet, 
sweet fruit from them at last—fruit that put 
a new heart and a new life into themselves. 
Ah! there are many things that seem dead 
we can make to live again: the great thing 
to learn is—how to do it. It is by ‘the 
scent of water.” It is so with a tree, and it 


is so with other things too. Let me tell you | 


something you will be amazed at. There 
are sundry little creatures who live in ponds 
and ditches and stagnant pools—too tiny and 
delicate for you to see with your own eyes 
only, but very beautiful little creatures they 
are, as I can assure you, for I have seen 
them often and often. Now, if some of 
these creatures are put on a piece of paper 
till all the water has dried away, they die. 
And the paper can then be folded up and 
put away for months or years, and the little 
things can be rubbed into powder ; but yet, 
at the scent of water, they will revive: when 
they are kept in a drop of water for a little 
while life comes back to them, and they 
swim and move about finely. Isn’t this 
wonderful ? It is; and it shows how much 
life there may often be lying hidden within 
what we think to be dead. 

The great thing in these cases is ‘the 
scent of water.” You understand what that 
means for a tree—but do you understand 
what it means fora book? It means then 
the right spirit. If you don’t bring the right 
spirit with you to a book, the book will still 
seem to you to be very dead and very dry. 

For instance: if you don’t want to be 
good you won’t care much for the Bible. 
Wicked people—and people wanting to do 
what is wicked—don’t like that Book. They 
think it is very dry reading—they have no 
interest in it. But good people—and people 
wanting to be good—find it the finest and 
the most interesting Book in the world. 
And why? Because they bring the right 
spirit with them to the Book, and at ‘the 
scent of water ’’—at the scent of the right 
spirit which it needs—the words of the Book 
become living words; they show they have 
life in themselves and they give out new 
life to those who bring a spirit of love and 
sympathy to the reading of them. 





Ah, children, that is the way to read your 
Bible. If there is a big, big love in your 
heart for Jesus—if you really want to be His 
| boy or girl—and to find out what He wishes, 
and want to please Him, then the right 
spirit will be in yourself, and at the scent of 
the right spirit what seemed before to be dry 
and dead will become sweet, and rich, and 
| full of life. So, when you don’t like to 
|read the Bible or to learn the way to be 
good and holy, look first into your own 
heart and see if there are not sinful things 
there you are loving better. Till these are 
put away, till you pray for the right spirit 
and get it—the Book will be to you but like 
| the stock of a tree in a dry ground, and you 
will never find out the rich sweet life that is 
really in it. 

And it is just the same with Jesus Himself. 
When we don’t love Him—when we are out, 
of sympathy with Him—then we hear about 
Him and read about Him only as one who 
lived and died long ago. But when we do 
love Him—when we do trust Him and pray 
to Him and want Him to be our Friend and 
our Saviour—then we bring the scent of life 
with us and we find Him, and know Him to 
be the Living, Loving One. So pray and 
seek for the good and the Holy Spirit, which 
made Him alive again after He was dead, to 
come into your heart too, that He may be to 
you now, and be to you always, the Living, 
Loving Lord. 

But even after the stock of the tree which 
had seemed to be so long dead in the ground 
had begun to put out buds and leaves, and 
show life again,—if the scent of the water 
were kept back from it once more—if it 
could get no more cool, fresh moisture—then 
it would go back and would become dry and 
dead as at the first. 

And that is how people lose their love for 
the Bible and their love for Jesus. They 
have given up praying, given up trying to be 
good, given up thinking of Jesus or trying 
to do what would please Him. And so, 
when the scent of water has gone away from 
themselves—when they have grieved away 
the right, the pure, the Holy Spirit—then 
they have no interest in the Bible, and it 
seems to have no interest for them, and Jesus 
Himself seems to them like one who is dead. 
Oh, take care of this, children,—take care of 
this! If you have prayed and got into your 
heart the good Spirit that makes life—then 
watch and pray every day and everywhere 
that that good Spirit may be with you 
always. Only when we have the Holy 
Spirit can we get life out of holy things. 




















I.—HOME NOTES. 
TREASURES FOR THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


HE Bible Society is fortunate in having secured 
the magnificent collection of Bibles made by 

the late Mr. Francis Fry of Bristol—a collection 
unique of its kind, the finest ever brought 
together by a private person, and in English 
Bibles surpassing the treasures of the greatest 
libraries in the world. Only book-lovers under- 
stand the labour, the skill, the patience, and the 
sacrifice required to gather such a store together, 
piece after piece, volume after volume; but 
everyone will feel that to have allowed such a 
collection to be scattered or to pass away from 
England would have been acryingshame. Thanks, 
however, to the public spirit of Dr. Wright and 
to the generosity of Mr. Fry’s family, the books 


will be kept together and will find their rightful | 


home in the Library at the Bible House. There 
we have already stored the labours of our own 
generation, copies of the Scriptures in almost 
every tongue known to the world; and these 
memorials of men who have laboured in the same 
cause before us also claim a place in the same 
treasure house. As Dr. Wright says, with perfect 
truth, the history of these 1,200 versions in 
English, Irish, Welsh, Gaelic, and Anglo-Saxon 
‘runs on parallel lines with all that is noblest in 
our national history; it is the history of our 
reformed Christianity.” 


A GROWING MOVEMENT. 


After last year’s success the University 


Extension meeting at Oxford was sure to become | 


an established institution, and this summer has 
seen the experiment repeated on even a larger 
scale and with a more elaborate organisation, 
drawing students of all kinds, some of them 
aided by small scholarships, from all parts of the 
country. Experience has already shown what is 
most appreciated, and how the needs of the 
visitors can best be satisfied. This time the 


meeting has been divided into two periods, the | 


first part lasting for ten days only and the more 
serious students staying on till the end of the 
month. 
Home Reading Union has been held, similar 
in kind but less ambitious in its aims. It is 
easy enough to disparage such gatherings as 
tending to encourage a fragmentary and super- 
ficial education, but the criticism hardly recognises 
the facts of the case. All over the country, and 


in very varied classes of society, there are hundreds 
of people with intellectual interests incompletely 
developed, which only need aid and encouragement 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


At Blackpool, also, a conference of the | 





! 


For eleven months 


to gain strength and vigour. 
out of the twelve they live in a kind of mental 
wilderness, without sympathy and cut off from 
the stimulus which can come only from the 
presence and the guidance of a qualified teacher. 
All that they need to keep their souls alive they 
must find in books or in themselves. To people 
in this position these ‘‘ University pic-nics,” as 
they have been rather unfairly called, are a 
priceless boon. They are lifted for the time into 
another world, none the worse because study and 
society, reading and recreation, are carefully 
combined ; and as the system of Correspondence 
Classes in connection with the Home Reading 
Union develops in extent and becomes more widely 
known, the isolation in which these solitary 
students have had to work hitherto will become 
altogether a thing of the past. 


THE LADIES’ DWELLINGS COMPANY. 


The Ladies’ Dwellings Company is taking a 
great stride forward, and all looks well for the 
success of the new experiment. Hitherto the 
buildings of the Company have been in com- 
paratively undesirable positions, and though the 
rooms have been alweys full and the rents paid 
regularly, thelarger possibilities of usefulness have 
never yet been realised. At last, however, a 
bolder course has been followed. A site was 
bought in Lower Sloane Street and a block of 
buildings erected at a cost of £20,000. The model 
has been taken from one of the great residential 
clubs in Northumberland Avenue. Each tenant 
will have one private apartment, serving as 

| sitting room and bedroom in one, where friends 
can be received and absolute privacy secured. 
Below there will be public rooms of all kinds, 
with a restaurant attached, and the tenants will 
be able to take their meals at separate tables or 
together as they may prefer. All the service of 
the establishment will be arranged for under proper 
supervision. So far as comfort and freedom are 
concerned, nothing better could: be desired, and 
the expense will be greatly reduced by having 
so many resident under one roof. Of course the 
utmost care will have to be taken that the comfort 
and freedom thus secured are in no way abused ; 
this we are sure will not be forgotten. Already more 
than 1,000 applications have been received for the 
134 rooms and the difficulty which will beset the 
committee at the outset will not be how to fill the 
buildings, but to make a fair and wise selection 
from among those who seek admission. As soon 
as this venture is fairly launched, and experience 
has shown the best arrangement for the rooms, 
the directors intend to build a similar block at 
Hampstead, which is sure to be equally popular. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE BLIND. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the 
condition of the Blind is very satisfactory up to a 
certain point, and very unsatisfactory beyond it. 
The one cause for congratulation lies in the fact 
that blindness is diminishing among us. During 
the thirty years between 1851 and 1881 the number 
of those so affected fell from 1-021 in a thousand 
to rather less than -88, a distinct and appreciable 
decrease. With a little care it will be possible to 
lessen the proportion still more decidedly, and to 
that task we must apply ourselves. Private 
generosity is doing much to relieve the sufferings 
of the Blind, and to make them useful and happy 
members of society ; but so far as the State is 
concerned, they are scandalously and deplorably 
neglected. At present no discrimination is made 
between ordinary paupers and those who, through 
loss of sight, are unable to earn a living, and all 
are crowded together into the workhouse. The 
children, however, are treated more wisely, as 
they are separated to some extent and taught in 
special schools ; but even in their case the present 
system is by no means adequate. The instruction 
given to them ought to be far more thorough, and 
though the cost would slightly increase the burden 
already laid upon the rates,the saving in the long 
run would be considerable, for with proper 
teaching they would be enabled to follow some 
trade or profession, and would be delivered from 
the miserable necessities of life-long dependence 
on the charity of others. 


READING FOR OUR SAILORS. 


Not a few of our readers are now enjoying, or 
have quite lately returned from, their usual 
holiday at the seaside. After quiet hours 
pleasantly spent over some engaging book, within 
sound of the waves, they may be the more ready 
to think of the long and weary hours our sailors 
have to pass in their voyages from this country to 
various parts of the world, and to consider an 
appeal which has just reached us from the St. 
Andrew's Waterside Mission. The Secretary 
writes from Central Chambers, 17A, South Castle 
Street, Liverpool :—‘‘ One of the objects of our 
Mission is to brighten as much as possible these 
dreary hours, by distributing among the crews of 
the vast fleet of ships that leave the Mersey for 
distant shores, books, magazines, illustrated 
papers, &c. We have a steam yacht entirely 
devoted to this work, boarding, as we sometimes 
do, more than thirty vessels in one day, and we 
necessarily require an immense quantity of 
literature to keep pace with the demand. May I 
therefore appeal to your readers to kindly help 
us in this matter by sending us odd numbers, 
never mind how old, which they have by them, 
either of your paper or of other magazines and 








illustrated papers ? 
will be gratefully 
acknowledged.” 


Any parcel, however small, 
received and _ proniptly 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE POPE AND ROME. 


The indignation excited at the Vatican by the 
tribute to Giordano Bruno, the famous victim of 
Catholic intolerance, has once again raised the old 
question whether the Pope ean still with dignity 
or safety make his home in the Italian capital. 
Every year seems to make the position more 
intolerable to both sides, and among a sensitive 
and passionate people a storm of violence may 
break out at any moment. To considerations of 
this kind mere courage would not allow the Pope 
to listen; but there are other motives, set forth 
recently in a very remarkable article, which might 
well induce him to shake the dust of Rome from 
his feet for ever. The temporal power which he 
has lost he can never hope to regain, and every 
year makes such a dream more and more hopeless. 
By establishing himself in a new home, he would 
escape from the abiding memory of a loss, trivial 
indeed in itself as compared with the power which 
he still retains over the hearts and consciences of 
men, and yet ever fraught with bitterness and 
shame. To abandon Rome would not be to break 
the spell; the august traditions of the Papacy 
cling more closely to the person and the office 
than to the place, which is rich in other associa- 
tions still more venerable and almost as strong. 
The great difficulty is to determine where the new 
home shall be found. In Austria there would be 
a ready welcome, but the Pope’s presence in the 
Empire might embroil Europe in a new strife. 
France at the moment would go far to annoy 
Italy, but this would be too extreme a measure 
even for her statesmen; and more Catholic nations, 
such as Spain and Portugal, show no alacrity to 
shelter their spiritual head. The Contemporary 
reviewer suggests a policy which might inaugurate 
the greatest religious revolution which the last 
ten centuries have seen. The day of the Latin 
races is declining, the future belongs to the 
English-speaking nations. And so he would have 
the Pope break with the past, turn his face from 
the narrow limits of a failing and falling empire, 
and set the foundations of a new spiritual empire 
in the centre of the world to be—not by Tiber, 
but by Thames. 


BRITISH INTERESTS. 


It must have occurred to everyone at times how 
hard the vast range of our Empire makes itforus to 
live in peace with all men, for with our colonies 
extending all over the world, causes and opportu- 
nities of strife are sure to multiply. An act of 
passion and folly committed thousands of miles 
away may at any moment prove the spark in the 
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powder magazine. Our great wealth acts in very 
much the same way. In its search for profitable 
investment, British capital wanders all over the 
world. It supplies the mainspring of progress in 
the most dim and distant continents, and wherever 
the beginnings of civilisation have penetrated, 
there our gold is sure to follow, building railways, 
laying down telegraph cables, sinking mines, 
developing commerce. So long as all goes well, 
all is peaceful enough; but at the first sign of 
danger the sufferers at once appeal to the Govern- 
ment for protection or revenge, and if their appeal 
is unheeded denounce those in power for their 
indifference to British interests. The shareholders 
in the Delagoa Bay Railway, who made such a 
stir both in Parliament and the Press last month, 
are no worse than other people ; all they did was 
to put into words what most in the same position 
feel. They expect the nation to fight to protect 
their purses. But even the most staunch of 
patriots must surely draw the line here. If an 
English citizen is assaulted or imprisoned, then 
it may be necessary that we should spare neither 
men nor money to assert his rights and secure 
whatever redress he deserves. But if he chooses to 
invest his money on the chance of obtaining large 
interest, let him take the risks of national 
dishonesty upon himself. He knows, or should 
know, what he is doing when he makes the 
bargain, and it is no duty of the nation to 
protect him. The greatest of British interests is 
peace, said one of the wisest of our statesmen a 
few years ago, and his words will be echoed by all. 
We will fight if we must, but only in a grave and 
righteous cause ; to deliver the captive, but not to 
satisfy the investor. 


WOMEN DOCTORS FOR INDIA. 


Sir William Hunter’s article in The Contemporary 
Review shows very clearly that the movement 
inaugurated by the Countess of Dufferin for 
supplying India with women doctors is enlisting 
the hearty support of the Indians themselves. 
They fully appreciate the enormous blessings 
which such a system will confer on their women 
and children, and are ready and even anxious to 
do all in their power to ensure its success. In 
providing funds their generosity has been lavish. 
All the heavy initial expenses have been defrayed, 
and the Association is entirely free from debt, 
two of the native princes together have given 
200,000 rupees, and a sum of nearly 1,000,000 
rupees has been accumulated and invested as the 
nucleus of an endowment fund. Nor 
interest stop short here. Women students are 
coming forward in large numbers, already there 
are 220 of them under instruction in the medical 
schools of India, and although in many cases they 
have had to travel several hundreds of miles, to 
overcome the reluctance or the opposition of their 
relations and friends, and to apply themselves for 


does 











the first time to serious intellectual effort, the 
difficulties in their path have not succeeded in 
dismaying or daunting them. Already the 
number of women practitioners settled down to 
work in different parts of the country is con- 
siderable, and it is estimated that during the 
coming year no less than 100,000 sufferers will 
receive relief through their means. Sir William 
Hunter appeals to English liberality to raise 
£1,000 a year towards the expenses of training 
and sending out English women to take the lead 
in supervision and organisation, and points out 
that those who look with indifference or hostility 
on the work of missions abroad have here an 
opportunity of showing their sympathy with the 
needs and sufferings of our fellow subjects in. 
India. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE DECAY OF SUPERSTITION. 


Few things have such vitality and tenacity as 
native superstitions, and even when the old faith 
in which they were rooted has almost disappeared, 
they still survive beneath the surface almost as 
powerful as before. But gradually the new forces 
begin to tell, and though the light comes slowly, 
it comes at last. Even in Africa one can see the 
dawn of better days. The birth of twins was, 
and is still, regarded as an omen of evil. The 
babies are looked on as monsters and are put to 
death with their mother. At Onitsha, only a few 
years ago, an attempt to save innocent lives 
eaused a serious disturbance, and ended in 
absolute failure. Now, however, at the same 
place twin babies have been saved and baptised 
without excitement or commotion. On the Congo 
an event of still greater significance has occurred. 
One of the Chiefs, once the terror of his subjects 
and neighbours and a leader in all the horrible 
rites of witchcraft, has broken completely with 
his past and has gone so far as to call in the aid 
of the missionaries to save the life of a woman 
accused of sorcery and already condemned by the 
witch doctor. How much courage must have 
been needed for such an act it is hard for us to 
realise, even after reading so vivid an account of 
native life as Mr. H. H. Johnston has recently 
given us in his “‘ History of a Slave.” 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 


The name of the Rey. E. W. Syle is not familiar 
to us, but a very interesting paper on the 
religious future of Japan shows him to be a writer 
of genuine power and insight. As he points out, 
Japan must move. The old state of things is 
passing away, and a silent and peaceful revolution 
is inevitable. The nation for the first time now 
possesses a constitution, including the principle 
of religious liberty ; the traditional faith of the 
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land is already dim and shadowy, and some other | 


form of religion must soon take its place. What 
is to be the faith of the future? The rivals of 
Christianity are not many, but they are certainly 
strong. Setting aside Shintoism as practically 
outworn, there is first Confucianism in its modi- 
fied form and then Reformed Buddhism with 
Theosophy in the background. Of the two, the 
latter is by far the more dangerous. It will 
amalgamate more easily with other religious 
systems, and even in Christianity will find much 
to adopt and assimilate, while upon many 
instincts and traditions of the country it will 
graft itself naturally and strongly. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to add that some Japanese now 
resident in England, who speak with considerable 
force and authority, insist that we in the West 
totally misunderstand the real condition of their 
country, and that the changes which we see in 
progress are not due to the spontaneous move- 
ment of a restless nation, dissatisfied with its 
past, but are forced upon the country by a small 
though influential class in control of affairs. 
Which of the two conceptions is true only time 
can show. 


AN INGENIOUS APOLOGIST. 


The Rev. C. G. Marshall, a young Indian 
missionary, gives a vivid account of a conversation 
with some native teachers, which admirably 
illustrates the’ Eastern tendency to divorce 
morality and religion. Having remarked the 
shamelessly obscene decorations on the cars used 
for a great religious ceremony, Mr. Marshall 
asked if devout Hindus thought that such a 
sight would improve the morals of the people 
or bring them nearer to heaven. Avoiding a 
direct answer to the question, one of the company 
said that the ceremony was part of their religion 
and therefore to be observed. Another added 
that such a practice should not be condemned till 
one had thought deeply whether there were not 
some good reason for it, and a third, more 
ingenious and enterprising, undertook to set 
forth the ‘‘ good reason” required. There are two 
ways to heaven, he said ; one through virtue and 
the other through vice; but they lead to the 
sameend. And then, taking the analogy of the 
circle and its radii, he showed how the lines 
diverge, parting in the most opposite directions, 
though they near the great centre and will all 
reach it. So it is, he continued, with virtue and 
vice. They are apparently the opposites of each 
other, but both end in heaven; and the only 
difference between Hinduism and Christianity 
is that you teach one way, we the other. 


A MISSIONARY IN THE CAMP. 


When it comes to actual fighting between 
Europeans and natives, it must always be a 








| the other at Glasgow. 
!under Thomas Chalmers at the University of 





difficult question for a missionary, and especially 
a medical missionary, in a disturbed part of the 
country to determine where his duty lies—whether 
he should retire and wait for better days or remain 
and take the risk of being looked upon as a foe 
and an invader. 
Church Missionaries in Central Africa, when the 
alternative was to leave his post or to join Captain 
Lugard’s expedition against the Arabslave-dealers, 
very bravely decided to stay where he was, and 
found himself able, not only to render valuable 
service to those who are attempting to put an end 
to one of the greatest curses of Africa, but to 
prove to their enemies also that he and his friends 
are warring, not against race or religion, but 
against cruelty and crime. At the risk of his 
own life, and while in severe suffering, he relieved 
the wounded on both sides, the Arabs trusting 
him so far as to send in their men for treatment. 
This practical lesson ought to make a lasting 
impression. 


Dr. Kerr Cross, one of the Free 


iV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. HORATIUS BONAR. 


All over the world, wherever worship rises to 
heaven from English lips and English hearts, 
Dr. Bonar’s death will be felt as the death of a 
friend ; for among all the great masters of sacred 
song, none in our day has opened his inmost 
heart so freely to others, and lovely and noble as 
his poetry always was, still nobler and lovelier was 
the soul you saw within. Dr. Bonar was an old 
man, full of years and full of honour; he had 
reached his eighty-first year, and could look back 
on a long life of honourable and useful work. 
He was in a way born to the ministry. His 
grandfather and his great-grandfather had both 
been pastors ; two of the brothers who survive 
him are also in the ministry, one at Greenock, 
As a youth, he studied 


Edinburgh, and after a period of work at Leith, he 
settled down at Kelso, where he spent more than 
thirty of the best years of his life. While he was 
there, came the great struggle for the independence 
of the Church, and in the disruption he came out 
and cast in his lot with the leaders of the Free 
Church. Later in life he removed to Grange Free 
Church, Edinburgh, and there he remained until 
the end. Dr. Bonar’s prose works will share the 
doom of their kind; indeed, most of them have 
been already forgotten, and their author has 
outlived them. He will be best remembered by 
his “‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” and when the 
living memory of his character and teaching 
begins to fade, these golden verses will still con- 
tinue to make his name dear to anxious and 


troubled souls, 








Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 


INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,539,609 2,971,852 
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Financial Position. 








Assurance Fund .. .. .. .. — ... $2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 va inns svt .. 1,914,147 

Surplus ......—... ~—£451,123 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 awe .-- £225,501 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion _... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to ——€§ 451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £342,038.) 


Absolute Security. 


The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 











Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £8,459,1'73 


Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 
1. Added to the Sum Assured. 


2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 














3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PRovIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 











Total 

ane Amount Bonuses _— 

OFFICE. Assured. Premiums —- the bony yond 
4 4 oy ie ar 
The Provident Life Office...) 5,000 | 10,242| 9,176 6 0|14176 6 0 
SE SE ceccnsecevcccceceed 3,000 5,463 | 2,637 x 7] 5,637 3 7 
gp PR Becccctvencercesecscs 3,000 5,673 558 15 7] 355815 7 
de | SE a kacecateccecicovces §,000 | 13,827 | 7,125 © of 12,125 0 oO 
ae NE Danas secésecesesnesss 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o 10] 8,589 0 10 
SE EP ch chicveceeancetes 5,000 | 13,951 | 8,489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 
i. AEE Dotan cana sbewownnnews 3,000 71434 794 411] 3,794 411 
19 No. 8 .......cccceccccrcce| §,000 | 26,520 | 3,366 0 4] 8,366 o 4 
i I xcacakeas deeuatecas « 5,000 | 13,230) 2,136 710] 7,136 7 10 




















The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
602 per cent. to as low as 9# per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘* PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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Trustees and Directors. 


THOMAS BARNEY, Esq. | WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esq. 
SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Man.Dir.| Maj. DUDLEY DUCKWORTH KING, 
WILLIAM S. BEAUMONT, Esa. ADMIRAL Sir GEO. ST. VINCENT 
ROLAND YORKE BEVAN, Esa. DUCKWORTH KING, Br., K.C.B. 
Lt.-Gen. HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. | THE RIGHT Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. 
CHARLES F. CUNDY, Esq. | Maj.-GEN. RODERICK MACKENZIE. 
EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. WILLIAM PHILIP SNELL, Esa. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. | WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Eso. 
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Advantages. 





Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 








Large Bonuses. 


; (This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 
Half-Credit System. during the Early Years of Life.) 








Liberal Conditions. 
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Chief Office :— 
32, MOORGATE ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


VJ ESTABLISHED fe 
1843, 

















iP DIRECTORS :— -, 
Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Eso, J.P., D.L. 
Deputy-Chairman—H. J. ATKINSON, Esq., M.P. 








Lt.-CoL, A. M. ARTHUR. W. K. PARKER, Esgq., F.R.S. 
Rt. Hon. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. T. W. POCOCK, Esq, J.P. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esa. Wa. GAGE SPICER, Esa. 

A. McARTHUR, Esq, M.P. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
JOHN NAPIER, Esa. JOHN VANNER, Esgq., J.P. 


S. D. WADDY, Esqa., Q.C., M.P. 


Medical Officers :— 
C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., 25, Cavendish Square, W. 

S. O. HABERSHON, Esq., M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
R. CLEMENT LUCAS, Esq., B.S., F.R.C.S., 18, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
Bankers :—THE CITY BANK. 

Solicivors:—Messrs. INGLE, COOPER, & HOLMES, 20, Threadneedle St., E.C. 


Secretary :—W. W. BAYNES, F.I.A. 
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; Annual Income for 1888 - - - £417,237 
— Assurance Fund - - - - £2,788,350 
New Policies issued in 1888—2,915 Assuring £894,330 
New Annual Premiums thereon . - £30,790 
Total Amount apportioned as Bonus’ - £1,465,911 
Total Amount Paid in Claims - - £3,046,032 
Policies now in force for - - - £9,973,637 




















F. CARTWRIGHT, PRINTER, 27, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 
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Minth Quingquennial Wonus. 








PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


=NaN THEIR REPORT, presented to the Forty-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Society on March 13, 1889, 
the Directors congratulated the Share and Policy holders 
on the very satisfactory results of the operations of the 
Society during the recent quinquennial period, as shewn by the Report 
of the Actuary, Mr. A. H. Batvey, late President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, the surplus for distribution as Bonus being £386,216, as 
against £278,039 in 1884. 








Comparing the past five years with those ending in 1883. 


THE NEw ASSURANCES ... im ... increased from £3,561,476 to £8,740,365 
THE TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME ... ae ra £337,950to £417,237 
THE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND 5 42,155,313 to £2,788,350 
THE ToTAL AMOUNT ASSURED ed ee £8,490,123 to £9,973,637 


PROFIT REALIZED BY THE SOCIETY. 


The recent valuation was carried out on the stringent basis of the Institute of 
Actuaries, H™ Mortality Tables, and 334 per cent. Interest, the average rate realised 
by the Society’s Funds during the quinquennium having been £4 7s. 5d. per cent. 

The whole of the value of the ‘‘ loading,” or difference between the net premiums 
and those payable to the office has been reserved for future expenses and profit, the 
amount being £1,024,182. 

Other special reserves have been made on this occasion, in addition to the 
£22,702 recommended by the Actuary. 

The financial position of the Society, after making these reserves, was as 





follows :— 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUNDS sea sa £2,788, 350 
ESTIMATED LIABILITY... oes as ae 2,379,432 


Surplus és £408,918 





This provides for additions to the Policies at the rate of £1 10s. Od. per cent. on the 
sum assured and‘all previous bonuses for each annual premium paid during the 
quinquennium. At the last division in 1884 the corresponding reversionary bonus 
was at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. per cent. and the amount divided has increased 
£108,177 ; from £278,039 to £386,216. 
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EXAMPLES OF BONUS. 


The large rate of Profit to individual Policy-ho.ders will be seen from the 
following specimen table :— 



































Bonus allotted to Policies for £100 each, effected at the respective 
ages of 20, 30, 40 and 50, and having been respectively in force 
for 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years. 

cir NUMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE. 

be eee 

<A 5 | 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 | 30 

ie @14 6 algeelge d.j/£ s. d.| £ s. d. 

20 | Reversionary Bonus ...|7 10 0/7 18 0/8 100/817 0|9 30|9170 

Cash Bonus... (2 0 7/2 7 10/2177|3 7 213 16 3/4145 
Reduction of Premium |o 2 1/0 2 8}0 34/9 4 I|0 50/0 70 
80 | Reversionary Bonus ...}7 10 0/7 18 0/8 110|/8 19 O|9 8 9| 9 19 0 
Cash Bonus... 1210 10/3 O 0/3 149/4 5 11/5 12) 5 19 3 
Reduction of Premium }o 2 11/0 3 9/0 51/0 6 4/0 85/011 5 

| 

40 | Reversionary Bonus ...|7 10 0/7 18 0/8 120\/9 0 o|g9 140/10 60) 

Cash Bonus... 13 4 ©1315 10/4 125/5 7 7|6 80/7 87 
Reduction of Premium |o 4 3/0 5 7/0 7 8|o 10 3/014 5|1 04 
50 | Reversionary Bonus ...|/7 10 0/7 18 0/8 1140/9 5§ 0/9 16 0/10 14 0 
Cash Bonus... ... ....4 © 6/412 2/5 15 0/613 2/7 12 5| 8 14 2 
Reduction of Premium |o 6 8\0 8 7/0 164/018 3/1 61|1 161 


























DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 


Profits are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the 
Assured. £1,465,911 have been allotted to the Assured at the various divisions 
hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all 
previous Bonuses ; they may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, 





as a present cash payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 


MORTALITY IN THE QUINQUENNIUM. 


The Claims which have arisen by death during the past five years have been well 
within the numbers anticipated and provided for by the Society’s Tables, as will be 
seen by the following table :-— 














Expected Deaths | 

Year. Number of Deaths. by Amount Paid. 
Carlisle Table. 

1884 317 417 £130,528 

1885 335 437 178,609 

1886 390 452 193,945 

1887 396 469 143,721 

1888 371 485 150,980 

Total Five Years 1,809 2,260 £797,783 | 













































STAR LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIETY. 








FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


It has always been the aim of the Directors of the STAR to keep the Society in 
the front rank among kindred Institutions, both as regards the ample character of the 
Reserves made for its liabilities, and also in reference to the liberality of its conditions 
of Assurance. 

They take the broad view that, acting upon sound general principles in the 
conduct of the business of the Society, minor imposts and petty restrictions may be 
safely disregarded, as producing to the Society no adequate return for the annoyance 
and trouble occasioned thereby to their supporters. 

In pursuance of this policy they have widely extended the limits of free Residence 
and travel; adopted further facilities for keeping policies on foot, and the revival of 
lapsed policies ; arranged for the issue of free paid-up policies on application, and 
for the immediate payment of Claims, and adopted a new and reduced Non-Profit 
Table—so that the expense of Assurances connected with Life Interests, &c., has 
been materially diminished. The Society also grants Annuities on favorable terms, 
and purchases Life Interests and Reversions. 

The STAR confers in a special degree all legitimate advantages which Life 
Assurance can with safety secure, and on the three important points of Security, 
Profit and Liberality, the Society appeals to its Policy-holders and the Public for 
a full measure of confidence and support ; and the Directors believe that the future 
progress and prosperity of the Society will be in every way worthy of its past history, 





and present satisfactory position. 











ANNUAL PREMIUMS ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 

For Assuring £100 at Death, with £100 on attaining the following ages, 
Participation of Profits. or at Death, if before. With Profits. 


Age next 
Birthday 50 60 











Age Annual ane Annual 
Premiums. Birthday. Premiums. 
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CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST 


CERTAIN PRESERVER 


OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | 
of power of the digestive juices in | 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
yery certain, that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
Stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
Noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
Stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
'can eat heartily, although without much 
Gratification ; a long train of nervous 
‘symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
‘general debility, great languidness, and 
icapacity for exertion. The minds of 
Persons so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and _ great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 


some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves ; yet 
for all this the mind is exhilarated without 
much difficulty ; pleasing events, society, 
will for a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by 
an agreeable change vanishes soon after 
the cause has gone by. Other symptoms 
are, violent palpitations, restlessness, the 
sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and 
startings, and affording little or no refresh- 
ment ; occasionally there is much moan- 
ing, with a sense of weight and oppres- 
sion upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the constitution, as in a hundred cases of 
Indigestion there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each ; but be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the 
food becoming a burden rather than a 
support to the stomach ; and in all its 
stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual 
assistance to the digestive organs, and 
give energy to the nervous and muscular 
systems—nothing can more speedily, or 
with more certainty, effect so desirable 
an object than WJVorton’s Extract of 
Camomile Flowers. ‘The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting 
an aromatic bitter to the taste, and a 
pleasing degree of warmth and strength 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


INDIGESTION, 





to the stomach ; and in all cases of indi- 
gestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, 
and general weakness, it has for ages been 
strongly recommended by the most 
eminent practitioners as very useful and 
beneficial. The great, indeed only, objec- 
tion to its use has been the large quantity 
of water which it takes to dissolve a small 
part of theflowers and which must be taken 
with it into the stomach. It requires a 
quarter of a pint of boiling water to dis- 
solve the soluble portion of one drachm 
of Camomile Flowers ; and, when one or 
even two ounces may be taken with 
advantage, it must at once be seen how 
impossible it is to fake a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long 
since been placed the very first in rank of 
all restorative medicines is, that in taking 
it the stomach has always been loaded 
with water which tends in a great measure 
to counteract, and very frequently wholly 
to destroy the effect. It must be evident 
that loading a weak stomach with a large 
quantity of water, merely for the purpose 
of conveying into it a small quantity of 
medicine, must be injurious ; and that 
the medicine must possess powerful 
renovating properties only to counteract 
the bad effects likely to be produced by 
the water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, 
decidedly the most speedy restorer, and 
the most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly 
believes to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for 
which the herb has been esteemed ; and, 
as they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 





| Mild in their operation and pleasant in 
their effect, they may be taken at any age, 
jand under any circumstances, without 
| danger or inconvenience. <A person 
| exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
| night could not possibly receive any injury 
| from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
| they would effectually prevent a cold being 
|taken. After a long acquaintance with 
and strict observance of the medicinal 
| properties of JVorton’s Camomile Pills, 
it is only doing them justice to say, that 
they are really the most valuable of all 
Tonic MEDIcINEs. By the word tonic 
is meant a medicine which gives strength 
to the stomach sufficient to digest in 
proper quantities all wholesome food, 
which increases the power of every nerve 
and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue of the body, 
which so quickly follows the use of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain and 
speedy effects in repairing the partial 
dilapidations from time or intemperance, 
and their lasting salutary influence on the 
whole frame, is most convincing, that in 
the smallest compass is contained the 
largest quantity of the tonic principle, of 
so peculiar a nature as to pervade the 
whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify 
the constitution against contagion; as 
such, their general use is strongly recom- 
mended as a preventative during the 
prevalence of malignant fever or other 
infectious diseases, and to persons attend- 
ing sick rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in 
preventing the taking of illness, even 
under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after 
the publication of volume upon volume, 
after the country has, as it were, been 
inundated with practical essays on diet, 
as a means of prolonging life, it would be 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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it our duty to make the humble endeavour | whatever is agreeable to the taste, and 
of inducing the public to regard them not, | unable to name one individual article of 
but to adopt that course which is dictated | food which disagrees with or sits unpleas- 


by nature, by reason, and by common | 


sense. ‘Those persons who study the 


| wholesomes, and are governed by the | 


opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid. we want no 





other adviser. Nothing can be more clear | 
than that those articles which are agree- | 
able to the taste were by nature intended | 
for our food and sustenance, whether | 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- | 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 

terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
their use ; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
tation, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion is 
performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the 
stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their | 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but | 
comprehensive advice, and find that there 
are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure and without incon- 
venience, and which would be pleasant to | 
yourself only that they disagree, you may | 
at once conclude that the fault is in the | 
stomach, thatit does not possess the power | 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 

ance, and the sooner that assistance is 

afforded the better. A very short trial | 
of this medicine will best prove how soon | 
it will put the stomach in a condition to 
perform with ease all the work which | 
nature intended for it. By its use you 








antly on thestomach. Never forget that 
a small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when 
digested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing, a variety 
offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, 
never forget that temperance tends to pre- 
serve health, and that health is the soul 
of enjoyment. But should an impropriety 
be at anytime, or ever so often ccmmitted, 
by whichthe stomach becomes overloaded 
or disordered, render it immediate aid by 
taking a dose of Werton’s Camomile Pills, 
which will so promptly assist in carrying 
off the burden thus imposed upon it that 
all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every per- 
son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced 
into our food, either by accident or wilful 
adulteration, which we find so often upset 
the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
ruination to health. To preserve the con- 
stitution, it should be our constant care, 
if possible, to counteract the effect of 
these small quantities of unwholesome 
matter; and whenever, in that way, an 
enemy to the constitution finds its way 
into the stomach, a friend should imme- 
diately be sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found 
—no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed that the longer this medicine is 
taken the less it will be wanted, and it 
can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of life 
the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
every occasion of the general health being 
at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
immediately taken, as they will stop and 
eradicate disease at its commencement. 1, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


INDIGESTION. 





Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
that by the timely use of this medicine 
only, and a common degree of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts 
within his reach, may pass through life 
without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by timenor injured by any change 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and 
2s. 9d. each, with full directions. The 
large bottle contains the quantity of three 
small ones, or Pits equal to fourteen 
ounces of CAMOMILE FLoweErs. 
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GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Has long been known for its surprising effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the Skin, and in rendering the COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN, 
SUNBURN, 
REDNESS. 


It removes 


As a TOILET REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 


In the Nursery it is indipensable, giving immediate relief to Infants bitten by Insects. 
Gentlemen will find it delightfully soothing after Shaving. 


Sold everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


PIMPLES, 
HUMOURS, 
ERUPTIONS. 


It cures 





STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS. 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH, 





value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and by 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders so 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. 
therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against such 


imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘“ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,’ are engraved on 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. 


with ‘wo EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 
by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
Packets, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


he 


The Proprietor 


The name STEEDMAN is spelt 














MEBRITT AND HATOHER, PRINTERS, LONDON AND GREENWICH. 
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NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 34st December, 1890. 
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PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVICSON, Esq. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
by premiums uniform throughout life. The Company’s Compound Bonus 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years. -SYS™ ee the 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of (See other side) 


payments. 


Endowment Assurance—a coop INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified feriod, or to his 
heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended Policies in this class “‘ with Bonus,’’ for 
at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, the sum 
paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


AT THE LAST YALUATION 


(1885) the Life Assurance Reserves were strengthened by calculating for the 
future upon 8} per cert. interest, in place of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. A 
substantial sum was thus laid by for future security and profit; and although 
the Reserves made were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any 
previous occasion, the Cash Surplus sufficed to provide 


Bonus at a vate higher than any before declared. 








ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint life 
and life of survivor. : 

Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


The new business recently transacted has exceeded that of any other British Office. 











Prospectus of the Life Assurance or Annuity Branch sent on application. 


THE LIFE & ANNUITY FUNDS, OVER 4+ MILLIONS STERLING, 


exceed those of any other British Fire and Life Office, and are not liable 
for the obligations of the Fire Department. 






























NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 31st December, 1890. 





NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Subscribed Capital £2,500,000. | Paid-up Capital £625,000. 











LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Funps or tis Department exceed - £4,670,000 
Tue ‘Receipts of 1888 exceeded - -~ - 700,000 








THE COMPOUND BONUS SYSTEM. 


The Company’s system of allocating Bonus on Bonus as well as on the 
original insurance, in doing justice to all, gives to the older Policies the full 
benefit of longevity, and is considered 


especially attractive to good Lives insuring young. 
EXAMPLE :—Policy for £1000, effected in 1853. 


After the Division in 1875 the £1000 had oe by compound 
Bonuses of 25/- per cent. per annum to . -- £1,319 160 
In 1880 Bonus at 27/6 per cent. per annum was “declared, and 


uvon £1,319 16 0 ae a aa a ae oe 90 14 0 


Raising Insurance to .. 1,410 10 0 
In 1885 Bonus at 29/- per cent. per annum was declared, and 
upon £1,410 Io 0 ee oe ee ee oe ee 102 6 0 


Raising Insuranceto .. £1,512 16 0 











Should death occur before 31st December, 1890, a prospective Bonus of 


£15 2s. 6d. would also be paid in respect of each year’s premium received 
since 1885. 
The oldest Policies are now DOUBLED in amount by Bonus Additions. 


SOME OF THE COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policiesin most cases world-wide from outset. 


Premiums calculated by half-years of ave. Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
—_—_ y Se Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 


Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forferted, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Fire Funpbs - - - - - - - - + §£§2,017,544 
Fire INCOME, 1888 - . : : : . . . 1,377,682 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosion 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 























CHIEF OFFICES: 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 








September, 1889. 
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Directors. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. | RALPH LupLow Lopss, Esq. 
The Rt, Hon. Sir WM., HART Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
TheRt. Hon. SirJ. FeERGusson, Bt., M.P.,G.C.S.I. | C. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Hon. THomAsS F. FREMANTLE. | HENRY ROsE, Esq. 

Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


‘With Participation in Profits.) 








| 
Payable at Death. | Payable at Death or on attaining 





Annual 
F ro Annual | 15 Annual | 20 Annual | 
Parsee bo Payments. | Payments. | Payments. Age go. 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 


ASSURANCE FUND pe navn: sus, tee ey 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. £2,535,642 
I he eee ee as a, £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Effected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid:— 














Do coitdl | Cash Bonus. Percentage. | ae. Percentage. 
| eee os! B 
P aay 7 | L aes 
1877 24 00 19 cent. | 71 10 © 56 per cent. 
1882 28 10 oO 83 10 oO 66-2: a 
1887 30 0 0 8810 0 70 5s 




















TERI TIRPIPIPTRAERARAAAALCAECAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAZAAALZAZLZAZIAZALZALI SI 





THE ASSURANCE FUND (excluding £19,173 reserved for Annuities) on the 
31st December, 1888, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding nearly 4} per cent. 
interest, is now upwards of 36 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14 
times the amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 


The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and \3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 41 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,988,310 } 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,212,468 — 





INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years 
old and upwards which become Claims between any two. 
Valuations, the amount distributed in this way during the last 
se ama a £13,500. 











79, PALL “MALL, LONDON, S.W. 














PRINTERS: ©. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF PURITY 





es ae es x ENGLAND, x x x x x%* §: 





Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, 


PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL _ 
__ Society oF GREAT Britain; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, 
_MED:CAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an in- 
dependent analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not 
found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from 
artificial colouring matter. 


A better, purer, or more usefully durable 
































Soap cannot be made: 
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Pe" "x" "x x SCOTLAN 


STEVENSON McADAM.Es<q.,Ph.D.&)_ 


LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY, SURGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 


HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears 
Transparent Soap, which I obtained indiscriminately aty 3 
1 




















different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its being a pure? 
and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, arid 
practically devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient»: 
properties in a high degree, and it may therefore be used with greats 
advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of children’ *, 
and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected. by 
the impure and caustic nature of ordinary soap. 


IT 1S ALSO THE CHEAPEST. = 





























© INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF PURITY “Y 


xx x x x ENGLAND. x x x a a 
Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D.,F.CS.,F.LC.,&c. | 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY & PHARMACY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
Society OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ROM frequent examinations and analyses of it during a 
period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the 
properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain 
free fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a 
greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite free from 
Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied 
upon for great purity, uniformity of composition, and agreeable 


a MAY BE REPRESENTED AS A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
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Chas.R.C.TICHBORN E, Ksq.,LL0.,F.1.C.,F.0.8. 
__LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY AT CARMICHAEL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, _ 
___DuBLIN, AND CHEMIST TO THE APOTHECARIES’ HALL, OF IRELAND: _ 


.“p? HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Soap, obtain- 
>» ing the samples myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations I am 
enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is. tree 
_ from any causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. : 
Being free from all adulteration with water its durability is really remarkable. | cannot 
Spsak too highly of it, for it strikingly illustrates the perfection of 
Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of ‘Transparent Soaps, imita- 
tions of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. 
Oya vs I have found in thein over fifty per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water. 
hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful. 


- 6) 
(G7 FOR IT LASTS THE LONGEST. <5) 
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HAVE YOU 
USED 


| F E A R S’ Soap?. 
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a es 


Glycerine 
é@ucumber 


IsINVALUABLE during the SUMMER MONTHS for reine 
the COMPLEXION from the effects of the. HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD 
earen, &c. IT Keeps THE SKIN Coo. and ReFResHeo in the Hortest 
WEATHER, and entirely Removes and Prevents all SUNBURN, RED- 
Ness IRRITATION, TAN, &c., and renders the Skin Delicately SOFT, 

MOOTH, and WHITE. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk 
voe the Skin ever produced, and no Lady who values her Complexion 
should ever be without it. Bottles, 1/-, 1/9, and 2/6, of all Chemists 
and Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra by the sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
and 


Food = 


‘Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invalu- 
able.”—London Medical Record. 

EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

“The infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser ordered 
your Food. The result in a short ‘time was w onderful ; the little 
fellow grew strong and fat, and i is nowin a thriving condition—in 
fact, ‘ the flower of the flock.’ 

BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 3/6, 5/-, & 10/-, 
Chemists, &c., Everywhe 





For 
INFANTS, 


CHILDREN, 


y 
The Trade supplied by all Wholesale Houses. 





BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, EQ. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Gill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
Joun MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School 
Union), Clapton. 
THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Esq. (Member of London School 
Board), 40, Ganden Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Road. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D. (Honorary Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society), Hampstead 
AUDITORS. . . 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq. (Secretary, Baptist Missionary 
Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. 
ALFRED CONDER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
Rev. LEWIS BORRETT W HITE, D.D. (Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary), Queen Street, City. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. HENRY GOVER & SON, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.I./ 
ASSISTANT ACTUARY. > Peabenio ‘hrm Gover, 


SUB-MANAGER._JouN Winstons FAIREY, Esq. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT— MAY, 1889. 


NEW —— 
1,184 Policies issued for 2 ‘ . 2 298 
New Premium Income es ooo 7,046 
onsen tenn Pe or IN FORCE. 437,317 
olicies, assur cas 
: : UE OF 3 THE YEAR. 











— 
Premiums wes 78 
Interest, &c. oon 50,276 
£198,554 


“7 84,256,420 
v-» 24,216,510 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Laid by in the year 
Accumulated Fund on 3ist January, 1889 


Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies 





PRICE 
£4 As. 


10°), Discount for Cash. 
PER 


tid «2/6 WEEK, 


With the Option of Purchase. 


SINGER'S 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


CAUTION.—TO AYOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
unless the Company’s Trade 
Name “SINGER” is 
printed upon the arm. 


THE SINGER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 
and 443 Branches 
throughout 
Great Britain 
and 
Ireland. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
Gambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
Samples and, Price Lists Post Free. 


N: 
_Hemstitched : 


ae Ladies’ ; 
; tg Gent's 4/11 


By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 


ROBINSON. AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Linen; Belfast. 


Borwick’s 
Baking 
Powder 


eal ‘3 ae 13 | 
Ladi ‘ 











SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the 
wear of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Reg.) are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
on pt. SUITs,” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 


RN, 1 di 
nH; Regulation indigo- 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.6, 











Ya thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 





eckitt' 
Blu 


Under the direct Patrenage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


and their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE & PRINCESS OF WALES, 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


Purveyor siete Wool Fabrics to the Royal Jenihes of Europe and? 
he Rank and Fashion of the World. 


rt Fabrics 


Royal Serges and other Fashionable Materials for Refined ™ 
Dress in entirely New Artistic Designs and High-Class Weay- = 


ings in PureWool. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and Sterling 

Value. Superb Fast Dye. 

prise Specialties for Ladies, Children, 

CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20s. 
OF THE a sone DOM. 

NEW PATTERNS FREE AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset, inant | 


and Gentlemen. 
AND ABOVE TO ANY PART 





“The perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability.” 
For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM. EVERY PIANO guaranteedfor FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Lists free. Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
PiaNOFORTE MAKERS By Appointment To H.R.H. THE Princess oF WALES. 





Sold everywhere, 
in 6d. Boxes, suffi- 
cient for 3 Pints ; 
Is. Boxes for 
Pints. 


away with ev 5 packet of Bird’s Custard Powder. 
This Admirable Substitute for 
Egus is most enjoyable withTinned 
vides an endless variety of Choice 
Dishes. 
“T heartily recommend 
it. Eggs may disagree. 
This will not.’ a 
STAPLES, C.M., M.D., 
Sold Everywhere, in 6d. Boum, at for 3 Pints; 1s, Boxes, 
ASTRY AND B GRA a % The new and enlarged edition 
i Rs ble littie Laat are oes Practical Hints and Original Recipes 
application to ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham. 


DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. Clever Recipes are given 
and Preserved Fruits, and pro- 
for mae A Dishes for the Dinner and Supper Table, will be sent post-free, on 
01 





Have YOu USED PEARS’ Soap? 





NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., PRINTERS, LONDON. 


The Immense Variety of Patterns com- 
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